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Monarch praises Diana as ‘exceptional and gifted’ in broadcast to nation on eve of funeral I Athens 


pays personal 
to princess 







By RtehanS Adams 
In London .. 

Queen Elizabeth paid a 
dignified but moving per- 
sonal tribute to Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales, In a live tele- 
vision broadcast yesterday, 
praising- her' as "an excep- 
tional and gifted human 
being". 

As. hundreds of thnruumriH 
of mourners were gathering 
around London to watch 
Diana's funeral cortege 
make its final journey from - 
Kensington Palace to West- 
minster Abbey and then 
north to her fkmily home in 
Northamptonshire, the 
Queen called on the country 
to unite during the cere-, 
mony today. 

"It is a chance to show to 
the whole world the British 
nation united In grief and 
respect," She said. 

The Queen's address, in 
response to mounting public 
pressure over what was seen 
as the royal family's indiffer- 
ence at the outpouring of 
national grief, came after 


she and Prince Philip had 
mingled with the crowds 
outside both Buckingham 
Palace and St James's Palace 
and had read the tributes 
from around the world: 

Spectators had already 
started staking a claim to a 
place outsider Westminster 
Abbey, to be in the front 
rank when the cnffiw passes. 

At thefront of the proces- 
sion outside Kensington Gar- 
dens, where Diana’s coffin 
will make its first official 
public appearance since it 
was flown back from Paris to 
RAF Northholt last Sunday, 
was Jackie Tremane. a 34- 
year-old divorcee from 
Exeter. 

Mrs Tremaine Bald she 
cams because she felt so 
close to Diana. "We had a lot 
in common,” said, "both 
of us had unhappy mar- 
riages, and both of -us had 
two children.” 

Marian St Aubyn, a tele- 
phonist from Hamilton in 
Ontario, Canada, flew to 
London yesterday and went 
straight to Westminster 


Abbey. "I had to-come here, 
because I couldn't stay home 
and do nothing but watch 
TV," Ms St Aubyn said. 

Trini Derbesse had token 
the Eurostar from Paris. 

"My love for Diana is 
greater than any love I’ve 
had for anyone,” Ms Der- 
besse said. 

Her words were captured 
in the Queen's remarks that 
"no one who knew Diana 
will ever forget her. Millions 
of others who never met her. 
but felt they knew her, win 
remember her”. 

The Queen, wearing black 
and looking drawn during 
the three-minute broadcast, 
also thanked the public far 
their reaction. “These acts of 
kindness have been a huge 
source of help and comfort,” 
she said. 

The day began with a 
flight from Scotland at noon, 
arriving in London before 
2pm- Those who spoke to the 
Queen outside St James’s 
Palace said she apologised 
for remaining in Balmoral. 

The Queen and Prince 


Philip visited Diana's coffin 
in the chapel of St James's 
Palace. Prince Charles and 
his sons, Prince William and 
Prince Harry, also visited 
the chapel and talked to the 
crowd outside. 

The national mourning for 
Diana reaches Its climax 
today, with the funeral ser- 
vice starting at Ham. It will 
combine pomp and popu- 
lism, with her favourite 
hymn I Vow to Thee My 
Country and Elton John’s 
performance of his revised 
Candle in the Wind. 

After the service - which 
will Include readings by 
Tony Blair, prime minister, 
and Duma's two sisters - the 
coffin will travel to the prin- 
cess’s family home of 
A1 thorp Park. Diana's 
brother, Earl Spencer, said 
she would be burled in 
A1 thorp Park grounds, on an 
island In a lake. 
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Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip look at the floral tributes outside Buckingham Palace n 


Netanyahu under pressure as 11 die in botched raid 


By David Ganfrwr, - 
Mkfcfto East Editor 

At least H Israeli soldiers ware 
killed early yesterday in a 
■ botched commando raid deep into 
southern Lebanon, capping a 
month of mounting casualties on 
. the one remaining active Arab- 
Israeli war front 
These are the worst losses in 
combat that Israel has suffered 
since 1986, when it was forced to 
retreat to its self-declared "secu- 


rity zone 4 in south Lebanon 
under heavy a t triti on from Shia 
militias. 

The deaths will add to the prob- 
lems of Beniamin Netanyahu, 
Israel's hardline prime minister, 
who is under intense pressure 
after Thursday’s triple suicide 
bomb attack cm a west Jerusalem 
shopping mall by Hamas, the Pal- 
estinian Islamist movement. 

They also heighten the risk of 
further escalation in south Leba- 
non, the main arena of a 17-day 


-air, land and sea bombardment in 
April 1996, in which Israel sought 
fruitlessly to dislodge HlzboHah, 
the Shia fundamentalist guerril- 
las fighting to evict Israel from 
the security rone. 

The doomed attack took place 
about 80km north of the security 
zone near Ansariyeh, south of the 
port city of Sidon. After landing 
by sea, an Israeli unit carrying 
explosives stumbled into an 
ambush which led to four hours 
of intense fighting with Hizbol- 


lah, Amal, the mainstream SWa 
militia, and the Lebanese army. 

Israel acknowledged 11 dead 
and one commando missing yes- 
terday, while Lebanese guerrilla 
and security sources claimed a 
higher toU. On the Lebanese side, 
four Amal sad three Hlzbolleh 
fighters were wounded; two Leb- 
anese servicemen were injured 
and a Palestinian woman killed 
after Israeli forces pounded the 
area from the air and sea. 

Nabih Beni, speaker of the Leb- 


anese parliament and head of 
Amal, claimed yesterday that the 
Israeli operation was aimed at 
blowing up his pro-Syrian move- 
ment's headquarter*. Ahmad 
Baalhakl, an Amal leader, said: 
"Our firing set off the explosives 
to the middle at the Israeli com- 
mandos, reducing them to paste." 

The fighting in south Lebanon 
has escalated over the past 
month, as Israel has struck deep 
Into the area in an attempt to 
prevent HLzbofiah from infiltrat- 


ing the security zone, originally 
established in 1B78 to prevent 
Palestinian forces entering north- 
ern IsraeL 

Voices across Israel's political 
sp ec t r um are calling for a unilat- 
eral withdrawal from Lebanon 
and accusing Mr Netanyahu, 
elected on a promise to bring 
security to Israel, of not having a 
policy towards Its northern 
neighbour. 

Background, Page 3 


chosen 
to host 
Olympics 
in 2004 


By Patrick Harvereon 
in Lausanne 

Athens has won the contest 
to host the 2004 Olympic 
Games, returning the 
world’s most prestigious 
sports event to the Greek 
capital for the first time 
since 1896, when the first 
Games of the modem era 
were held. 

Athens won 66 of the 107 
votes cast by members of the 
International Olympic Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
comfortably defeating its 
main rival Rome. The two 
European capitals reached 
the final round of voting 
after Buenos Aires, Stock- 
holm, and Cape Town were 
eliminated. Athens led the 
voting in each of the four 
rounds, and news of its vic- 
tory was greeted by wild 
cheering from the crowd 
that had gathered in the city 
centre square to watch the 
announcement on large 
video screens. 

The third place earned by 
Cape Town represented a 
respectable showing from 
what was Africa’s first 
meaningful attempt to win 
sanction as an Olympic efty. 

: 'The choice of Athens is 
belated compensation for the 
failure of IOC members eight 
years ago to choose the 
Greek capital for the cente- 
nary 1996 Olympics, which 
were hosted by Atlanta. Crit- 
icism of the over-commer- 
cialisation of those Gaines 
unsettled the IOC, which has 
become increasingly sensi- 
tive to chums that it chooses 
the Olympic city primarily 
on commercial grounds. 


Athens Jubilant Page 3 
Lex, Page 24 
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Mother Teresa dies at 87 I VW plans share issue 


Mother Teresa, left died of cardiac arrest at her 
religious order's headquarters in eastern India 
yesterday. She was 87. The Missionaries of 
fim IHHkt: Charily said the Roman Catholic nun died at 
9-3Qpmlocal time. Mother Teresa became an 
international -byword far devotion to the poor. 

P destitute and dying during nearly 50 years of 
work. She won the Nobel Peace Prize id 1979, 
SHMHOT? remarking: "I am unworthy." Obituary, Page 4 

UPS strife* MM jobs: The US economy created just 49,000 jobs last 
month, as the labour market was hit by the strike at United Parcel 
Serviced: The Labour Department said judging the precise cost in 
jobs of the strike was difficult, but by excluding its effects and taking 
other factors into account it estimated the net increase in employ- 
ment in August at a seasonally adjusted 150,000 - well below the 
average rate of employment growth in the last year. Page 4 

Ifow Thai oofMtttutfoiK Thailand’s ruling six-party coalition has 
agreed to support a new constitution designed to reduce the role of 
money in politics and create a more capable and effective govern- 
ment prime minister Chavalit Yongchaiyudh had come under 
intense pressure from the military to back the new Charter. Page 3 

Cub. blames US for bombs: Cuba's official Co mm u n ist daily 
newspaper Granina repeated claims that recent bomb attadte on _ 
Srtetewere part of a "terrorist" campaign “organised, supplied and 
SrfeiSS the United States". Italian businessman Fabio di 
rvirnn. 32. was killed in an hotel blast on Thursday. Page 3 


Mahathir Mohamad 


HeistitfS leader of the Malaysian 
government, a globe-trotting 
for local companies and a commentator 
on almost everything - the reform rt 


even th* need to stop hanging women s 
underwear In public. 
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German carmaker Volkswagen stepped up preparations for fresh 
international expansion with plans to raise between DMGbn (VL3faoa) 
and DMSbn in a rare share Issue. VW Baid it would seize on the 
strong rise of Its share price this year to issue 6m new shares to 
finance the expansion of production outside Europe, at sites probably 
in Asia or South America. Chairman Ferdinand PiGch has si gn alled 
that the company wants to expand. Page 24 and Lex 

French MU-offs back on trade France’s Socialist-led 
government has paved the way for a partial resumption of the coun- 
try’s stalled privatisation programme, giving clearance for the sale of 
minority stakes in Air France and France Telecom. Detailed propos- 
als are not yet known, but the French state looks sure to keep a dear 
majority of the capital of both companies. The developments followed 
the resignation of Air France chairman Christian Blanc, after it 
became dear the government would not consent to a majority of the 
company's capital passing into private hands. Page 2 

Cocoa futures ups Cocoa futures prices soared.to a 9y.-year high 
yesterday , an fears that the El Nlflo weather phenomenon could dam- 
age crops. The price of cocoa for December delivery readied 81,185 a 
t onne in morning trading on the London International Financial 
Futures Exchange. The rally came to an abrupt halt when specula- 
tive selling In New York pushed the price down on the Coffee, Sugar 
and Cocoa Exchange there. Page 8 

Wlnterthur-Credlt Suisse I Ink: Shareholders of Winterthur, 
Switzerland’s third-biggast insurance company, and Credit Suisse 
Group, the biggest bank, approved the creation of one of the world's 
top 10 financial services companies. Page 28 

Dow turns lowor at rnkf-MSskm but ahead on tbs week 
ikire vtopteteF The US stock market shed its early gains 
TV57 -. yesterday after the publication of non- 

farm payroll data which, while showing 
modest employment growth, were dis- 
torted by the UPS strike. Having been 70 
points ahead, the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average lost 3229 to 7.834JS by lpm New 
jjrl^ York time. But the market was still well 
ahead on the week after the Dow's star- 
tling 257-point rise on Monday. Wall Street, Page 21; World stocks. 
Page 20; Currencies, Page 8 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


French sell-offs 
hack on track 

Sale of minority stakes in Air France and 
France Telecom given government go-ahead 


By David Owen in Paris 

France's Socialist -led 
government yesterday paved 
the way for a partial resump- 
tion of the country's stalled 
privatisation programme, 
saving: clearance for the sale 
of minority stakes in Air 
France and France Telecom. 

Detailed proposals are not 
yet known, but the French 
state looks sure to keep a 
clear majority of the capital 
of both companies. Plans for 
Air France will definitely 
include a flotation of {Kurt of 
the national carrier's capital. 
It is probable but not yet cer- 
tain that this will be the 
case with France Telecom. 

Yesterday's developments 
followed the resignation of 
Christian Blanc, the Air 
France chairman, after it 


became clear that the gov- 
ernment would not consent 
to a majority of that compa- 
ny's capital passing into pri- 
vate hands. The announce- 
ments may provide a degree 
of reassurance for financial 
markets still anxious about 
the government's orienta- 
tion. But they could exacer- 
bate tensions with the 
Socialists' Communist coali- 
tion partners. Three trade 
unions last night hinted at 
the possibility of a strike in 
a bid to prevent the govern- 
ment from opening up the 
capital of France Telecom to 
other shareholders. 

Mr Blanc said that privati- 
sation was “necessary for 
the development of Air 
France". "In the ruthlessly 
competitive battle among 
airlines worldwide, the 


clocks are ticking away." he 
said. “There is no time to 
lose. It is precisely on this 
crucial point, the pace of our 
development that there is a 
disagreement with the share- 
holder.” He said the com- 
pany. once a consistent loss 
maker, had returned to a 
sound financial situation 
and should generate a con- 
solidated net profit of about 
FFrlbn (8165m.) in 1997, a 
result that would improve 
the following year. 

“Today Air France is the 
eighth-ranking world air 
transport group. My goal 
was that it should become 
the fifth in the next five 
years. This is possible, but 
only if we work fast." 

Dominique Strauss-Kahn, 
finance and industry minis- 
ter. announced the decision 



Christian Blanc: unhappy with pace of privatisation 


to float a proportion of Air 
France’s capital yesterday 
afternoon. He also indicated 
the government's plans 
would include the transfer of 
seme shares to the compa- 
ny's employees and its inter- 
national partners. 

The France Telecom 
announcement followed the 
submission to Lionel Jospin. 


Rate of growth ‘disappointing’ 


the prime minister, of a 
report on the company's 
future by Michel Delebarre. 
a former Socialist minister. 
Mr Delebarre indicated be 
had proposed selling a third 
of the company's capital and 
that he wanted a clear 
majority of the shares to 
remain in public sector 
hands. 


French GDP 


Annua) % change 


By David Owen 

France's economy picked up 
speed in the second quarter, 
providing a fillip for the 
country's Socialist- led gov- 
ernment. 

However, the rate of 
growth - at 1 per cent, ver- 
sus 0.2 per cent in the first 
three months - was below 
many economists' expecta- 
tions. “The figures are a 
little disappointing." said 
Giselle Duboure. an econo- 
mist with Caisse des Depots 
et Consignations, a state- 
controlled financial institu- 
tion. “We were expecting 
growth to accelerate a bit 
more." 

The level of domestic 
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demand was tbe main disap- 
pointment in yesterday's fig- 
ures. with household con- 
sumption declining by 0.L 
per cent, according to fig- 
ures published by Insee. the 
national statistics Institute. 
Some observers argued this 
was likely to prove a tempo- 
rary setback and predicted a 
strong rebound in the cur- 
rent quarter, but others were 
less upbeat. “The recovery in 
underlying domestic demand 
is still more hope than real- 
ity." said Philip Chitty. an 
economist with ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett. 

Business investment rose 
by 0.6 per cent, after falling 
1.3 per cent in the first quar- 
ter. Nonetheless, some 


regard this as a more serious 
underlying problem. Patrick 
Artus. the Caisse des Depots' 
chief economist, expects no 
sustained business invest- 
ment recovery either this 
year or next. 

The government is trying 
to encourage a consumption- 
led recovery* in investment 
and growth, and sees a redis- 
tribution of wealth from 
companies to employees as 
one way to achieve this. 

Positive factors in yester- 
day's data included a higher 
than expected rate of inven- 
tory building and France’s 
strong export performance, 
with net trade malting a pos- 
itive contribution to growth 
of 0-5 percentage points. 


This masked a strong 
rebound in imports, which 
rose 3.4 per cent after declin- 
ing 0.1 per cent in the first 
quarter. Some of those who 
expect consumption to 
bounce back in the balance 
of the year base their projec- 
tions partly on this recovery 
in imports. 

Adjusted for variations in 
the number of working days, 
second quarter growth 
would have amounted to 
about 0.75 per cent, accord- 
ing to Insee. compared with 
around 0.5 per cent in the 
first quarter. On balance, 
French GDP growth is still 
expected to total about 2J3 
per cent for 1997 as a whole. 

Yesterday's figures came 
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as Jean-CJaude Trichet, the 
Bank of France governor, 
urged the government to 
examine obstacles to 
part-time working in France 
as part of its efforts to bring 
down the country's high 
unemployment. 


Swedes resent scapegoat 
role in eugenics controversy 


W hen Maria Nordin 
was told she 
needed to be steril- 
ised. the 17-year-old Swede 
knew that if she refused the 
operation she might never 
be released into the commu- 
nity. The teenager, like hun- 
dreds of others in her special 
school, underwent surgery 
in 1943. She felt she was 
being punished for coming 
from a poor family and for 
being branded feeble-minded 
at infants school. 

What Maria and her class- 
mates did not know was that 
they were victims of a gov- 
ernment-backed eugenics 
programme, in which more 
than 60.000 Swedish women 
were sterilised over a 40-year 
period up to 1976. 

In the past 10 days. Swe- 
den’s attempt to breed a 
stronger Aryan race by pre- 
venting reproduction among 
the “socially inferior” has 
returned to haunt tbe coun- 
try. Although the govern- 
ment claims there was no 
secret about the eugenics 
policies, it has been acutely 
embarrassed by accusations 
that Europe's most liberal 
democracy has been founded 
on morally indefensible 
racial processing. 

While apologising for past 
mistakes and ordering an 
inquiry. Margot Waltstrom. 
the country's social affairs 
minister, has warned Swe- 
den's detractors not to make 
it the scapegoat for a philos- 
ophy first developed in 
Britain and practised far 
more diligently in Nazi Ger- 
many and North America. 

The roots of eugenics lie 
not in Scandinavia but in 
the UK. where tbe statisti- 
cian Sir Francis Galton gave 
tbe philosophy its name in 
1883. Sir Francis, a cousin of 
Charles Darwin, had a sim- 
ple aim: to improve tbe qual- 


ity of the human species 
using science. What he did 
not anticipate was that dur- 
ing the economically 
depressed 1920s and 1930s it 
would become a tool to sift 
out not only the mentally 
handicapped, but immi- 
grants. the poor and alcohol- 
ics. 

In Britain, which never 
formally put eugenics into 
practice, luminaries such as 
H.G. Wells. Aldous Huxley 
and John Maynard Keynes 
endorsed the idea as a way 
of building a stronger and 
healthier society. 

Dr Garland Allen, profes- 
sor of biology at Washington 
University in St Louis, says 
the idea of sterilising “misfit 
individuals" gained popular- 


up to 100,000 Americans 
were forcibly sterilised. “In 
the Appalachian states, 
there were raiding parties up 
into the hills and rural 
people were taken off to be 
sterilised simply because of 
public antipathy to the way 
they lived." 

Some US campaigners 
claim many states adopted 
eugenics policies merely to 
curb racial diversity. Among 
the worst offenders, they cite 
the now defunct Eugenics 
Commission of North Caro- 
lina; it sterilised almost 7,700 
in the 40 years to 1973 - 
5,000 of them black - to “pre- 
vent the reproduction of 
mentally deficient persons". 

Eugenics was also used by 
other US states to curb the 


During the 1930s, more than 
30 states in the US enacted 
compulsory sterilisation laws 


ity because of economic cir- 
cumstance. Citing Weimar 
Germany and depression-bit 
America, he maintains the 
appetite for eugenics fol- 
lowed boom-bust economic 
cycles. Nazi Germany used 
economics as a justification 
for its eugenics policy, say- 
ing it could no longer subsid- 
ise “lives not worth living". 
The Reich sterilised some 
400.000 people during the 
1930s. before adopting tbe 
“simpler" solution of exter- 
minating them altogether. 

Forced sterilisation was 
also common across North 
America. During the 1930s, 
more than 30 US siates 
enacted compulsory sterilisa- 
tion laws - many of them 
not repealed until the 1960s. 

Dr Richard Nicholson, edi- 
tor of the Bulletin of Medical 
Ethics in London, believes 


proliferation of east Euro- 
pean immigrant families, 
some of whom were ear- 
marked for sterilisation after 
being subject to arbitrary IQ 
tests on arrival at Ellis 
Island. New York. 

“Eugenicists argued that if 
unemployment and crime 
resulted from the behaviour 
of genetically inadequate 
persons, then clearly the 
most rational solution was 
to prevent those types from 
being born in the first 
place." says Dr Garland. 

In Stockholm, meanwhile, 
government officials have 
tried to deflect some of tbe 
criticism levelled at Sweden 
by saying eugenic policies 
were carried out in Norway, 
Switzerland. Finland. Den- 
mark and Austria. Such ster- 
ilisations also created a 
furore in Canada, where the 


province of Alberta has 
faced a wave of lawsuits 
over the forced sterilisation 
of almost 3.000 people. 

Although these practices 
have since been outlawed, 
some academics believe the 
eugenics philosophy may be 
re-emerging in modem medi- 
cine. Professor Michael Bur- 
leigh. a historian at the Uni- 
versity of Wales in Cardiff, 
says the social pressure to 
produce “perfect beaming 
babies" shows that “at the 
root of all this, there is still 
the incapacity to tolerate 
human diversity"". His view 
is echoed by Dr Garland, 
who fears economic and 
social pressures could give 
rise to a new eugenics move- 
ment. He believes pressure 
to discover and eradicate 
genetic links to problems 
such as alcohol abuse and 
inner city crime is on tbe 
increase, particularly- in a 
climate of high unemploy- 
ment and falling incomes. 

Developments in foetal 
testing and embryo technol- 
ogy have added to tbe 
unease. Dr Nicholson of the 
Bulletin of Medical Ethics 
expresses concern over the 
practice of offering families 
with a history of cystic fibro- 
sis or muscular dystrophy 
tbe chance to have embryos 
removed and DNA tested for 
genetic abnormalities. 

Dr Lesley Hall at the Well- 
come Institute for the His- 
tory* of Medicine in London 
says the use of such treat- 
ment shows that the fear of 
producing imperfect children 
runs deep in tbe human 
psyche. “The issue of eugen- 
ics will continue to come 
and go." says Dr Hall. “But 
we must be aware of the pos- 
sible misuse of new technol- j 
ogy in an oppressive way." 

Tim Burt 


Cotti 

reassures 

Swiss 

bankers 

By William Hall in Zurich 

The Swiss government, 
which traditionally adopts a 
hands-off attitude towards 
big business, yesterday 
threw its weight behind its 
much criticised banking sys- 
tem and gave the clearest 
indication to date that the 
interests of Switzerland and 
its banks are indelibly inter- 
twined. 

Flavin Cotti. Switzerland’s 
foreign minister, said that 
the government most stand 
by Swiss banking sector “in 
the interests of the entire 
country”. His comments to 
the anwna) meeting of the 
Swiss Bankers Association 
(SBA) in Berne were meant 
to reassure Swiss bankers 
that the authorities are folly 
aware of the financial risks 
the banks face following 
mounting criticism of the 
banks' wartime role in han- 
dling the accounts of Holo- 
caust victims and looted 
Nazi gold. 

Swiss hanks , after a hesi- 
tant start, have taken a 
series of measures to defuse 
the growing attacks on their 
wartime conduct However, 
these measures, which 
include the establishment of 
a special fond for Holocaust 
survivors and an indepen- 
dent search for dormant 
accounts headed by Paul 
Volcker, the former Federal 
Reserve chairman, have not 
been sufficient to deter a 
group of Holocaust victims 
continuing with a series of 
multi-billion dollar US class 
actions which threaten the 
banks' international busi- 
ness. 

Mr Cotti said tire Swiss 
government was determined 
that the country's banking 
industry remain a “central 
pillar of the Swiss econ- 
omy”. It generated 10 per 
cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct, employed 108,000 
people and contributed 11 
per cent of tax revenues. 

Mr Cotti said that Switzer- 
land's image abroad had 
deteriorated and the ques- 
tion of how it could be 
repaired was the mam item 
on the agenda of the recent 
conference of Switzerland’s 
overseas ambassadors. 

Swiss bankers carried a 
“special responsibility” Tor 
helping improve Switzer- 
land's international image 
he said. He complimented 
them for the “extraordinary 
speed” with which they had 
prepared a “package of mea- 
sures comparable to no 
other". He said that it 
showed that “self-regula- 
tion" can be a suitable way 
to solve many different 
problems. 

Mr Cotti also stressed that 
the the Swiss government 
was not prepared to bow to 
international demands to 
water down Switzerland's 
bank secrecy laws, one of 
the main factors behind 
Switzerland's dominance of 
the private banking busi- 
ness. He said that the ques- 
tion of “unfair tax competi- 
tion” bad taken on much 
greater significance and 
Swiss banking secrecy and 
other laws snpporting the 
Swiss financial centre had 
become frequent targets of 
criticism at OECD meetings. 

However, Mr Cotti’s 
unstinting praise for Swit- 
zerland' bankers was 
marred by mention of their 
role in accepting assets of 
“dubious origin from heads 
of state”. He said that tbe 
Swiss government bad 
responded in an “active and 
efficient m ann er” in block- 
ing tbe Swiss bank accounts 
of ex-President Mobutu ear- 
lier this year. But there 
were lessons to be learned 
from this and other epi- 
sodes. 

"The efficiency of Switzer- 
land's financial centre 
attracts assets of cr imin al or 
dabious origin”, said Mr 
Cotti. and it was “in the 
deepest interests of the 
financial centre to keep such 
monies at a distance”. 


Baltic Nato aspirants freeze out Moscow 


By John Thornhill 
in Moscow 

Russia yesterday appealed to 
the three former Soviet Bal- 
tic states to overcome 
decades of hostility and 
learn to trust their giant 
Slavic neighbour as the 
Kremlin stepped up its cam- 
paign to dissuade them from 
pursuing Nato membership. 

At a conference of li east- 
ern European leaders in the 
Lithuanian capital of Vil- 
nius, Victor Chernomyrdin. 
Russia's prime minister, said 
Russia no longer presented a 
military threat to anyone 
and called for a “new model" 
of economic and security 


cooperation between all the 
Baltic powers. “I do not see 
any reason why a military 
bloc should approach Rus- 
sia's borders," he said. 

But Moscow’s diplomatic 
initiative met a cold 
response from the leaders of 
the Baltic states, which have 
long asserted their ambi- 
tions to join the western 
security alliance. Algirdas 
Brazausbas, Lithuania's 
president said his country 
had a simple position on 
defence issues: Nato pro- 
vided the most effective 
security system in Europe. 
"Lithuania wants to belong 
to that system." he said. 

Toomas lives. Estonia’s 


foreign minister, said he was 
pleased that Nato had left an 
"open door" to the Baltic 
states following the alli- 
ance's summer s ummi t in 
Madrid, which earmarked 
Poland. Hungary and the 
Czech republic for early 
admission. 

"Estonia is content that 

after Madrid many countries 
have supported our efforts to 
become a Nato member." he 
said. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania. which were forcibly 
annexed by the Soviet Union 
in 1940 and only regained 
their independence in 1991, 
have repeatedly asserted 
their ambitions to join Nato 


and escape the Russian 
sphere of influence. 

But President Boris Yelt- 
sin has drawn a sharp dis- 
tinction between tbe Baltic 
states and other Nato appli- 
cant countries in eastern 
Europe, which once 
belonged to the Warsaw 
Pact. Mr Yeltsin remains bit- 
terly opposed to any former 
Soviet state joining Nato. 

Mr Brazausbas led several 
eastern European leaders in 
criticising neighbouring 
Belarus's recent lurch 
towards authoritarianism , 
resulting in the detention of 
several journalists and the 
suppression of demonstra- 
tions. 


He said it was important 
that Belarus develop demo- 
cratically in line with uni- 
versally recognised human 
rights as well as with 
freedom of the press and 
assembly. 

Alexander Lukashenko, 
the Belarusan president, 
rejected the criticisms of his 
dictatorial style. “According 
to all humanitarian stan- 
dards, Belarus is in line with 
tbe European Union.” he 
said. 

Lithuanian newspapers 
reported that a possible plot 
to attack Mr Lukashenko 
had been foiled after the 
local authorities arrested 
seven men. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Germans agree 
early tax talks 

The German government and Social Democrat opposition 
party yesterday agreed to early talks in a new attempt to 
reform the country’s tax system, as the 
opposition-controlled second chamber of the Bonn 
parliament rejected existing government plans for big tax 
cuts and a sharp reduction in tax privileges. 

The Bundesrat. representing the states, yesterday 
fulfilled expectations and finally rejected government 
plans for subs tan tially lower income and corporation tax 
rates in 1998 and 1999 and tax cuts worth up to DM30bn 
f$l6bn) a year. In the debate, however, both Theo Waigel. 

finance minister, and Henning Voscherau. governing 
mayor of Hamburg and the chief SPD tax negotiator, said 
they were ready to compromise. 

Both men agreed that tax reform was necessary and 
that conciliation talks could begin as early as next 
Thursday. But it was also clear that significant 
differences existed between the two sides. Mr Voscherau 
called for a “modest, intelligent firet step” that would give 
priority to paring the tax burdens of working families and 
insisted th at Ger man y's public finances were too weak to 
allow a big tax give-away. Mr Waigel said there had to be 
a “clear net cut” in taxes and warned that continued 
deadlock would deter investment Peter Xorman, Bonn 

■ MOSCOW ANNIVERSARY 

Report damps celebrations 

The celebratory mood of the Moscow ad m i n istration, busy 
preparing for the 850th anniversary' of the capital this 
weekend, was overshadowed yesterday by a critical 
Human Rights Watch report on the city's discrimination 
against non-Muscovites. The report says attempts by Yuri 
Luzhkov. Moscow’s mayor, to attract foreign visitors to 
the city contrasts with his tough measures designed to 
prevent the citizens of the former Soviet Union from 
entering tbe capital. 

Moscow still practises the Soviet-era regime of propiska. 
a registration, without which no one can live legally In 
the city. The Helsinki-based human rights organisation 
says the registration regime creates conditions for 
extortion, beating, and invasion of privacy' often practised 
by Moscow police. The report says the abuse of asylum 
seekers from the Caucasus has reached an intolerable 
leveL Arkady Ostrovsky. Moscow 

■ NUCLEAR DUMPING 

France signs convention 

France yesterday agreed to sign a convention which 
should lead towards a reduction in nuclear dumping at 
sea. The French decision follows agreements with the UK 
at the end of several days of talks in Brussels. 

The convention committed member countries to 
continuous reductions in discharges, emissions and losses 
of radioactive substances in the north-east Atlantic 
marine region. Remi Parmentier of Greenpeace 
International welcomed the move. “This is a considerable 
blow to the polluting nuclear industries at La Hague, 
Sellafield and Dounray. For too many years, previous UK 
and France governments have allowed these Industries to 
pollute our seas," she said. 

The negotiating position agreed yesterday in Brussels 
should lead to formal signatures at a meeting in Lisbon in 
July 1998. Andrew Jack. Paris 

■ GIBRALTAR 

Call to end colonial status 

Britain's Labour Government should consider integrating 
Gibraltar fully as part of the UK in order to end its 
current colonial status, according to Peter Caruana. the 
centre-right Gibraltar chief minister. 

He said full integration would be a viable alternative to 
other proposals being drawn up by the Gibraltar 
government for updating the territory's constitutional ties 
with Britain. 

The UK government has promised to review the status 
of all of its remaining dependent territories, including 
Gibraltar, which is the only colony in Europe. London has 
in the past rejected full integration, which could set a 
precedent for other colonies, but Mr Caruana said there 
should now be less reason for concern following the 
transfer of Hong Kong to China. 

"By all means, integration with the UK is most 
certainly one of the options which ought to be on the 
table and discussed." he said in an interview. He aimed to 
have proposals for constitutional changes drawn up 
by the end of the year for bilateral discussion 
with the UK. David White, Gibraltar 

■ POUSH POLITICS 

Contenders ‘neck and neck 9 

The two main contenders in Poland's parliamentary 
elections, the reformed communist Left Democratic 
Alliance (SLD) and the opposition Solidarity' Electoral 
Action (AWS), are running neck and neck according to 
one of the last polls to be published before the ballot on 
September 21. 

According to CBOS. a publicly funded polling 
organisation, support for the SLD is r unnin g at 22 per 
cent while the AWS Is registering 21 per cent support. Tbe 
next largest party is the free market Freedom Union iTJWl 
with 10 per cent support and the Polish Peasant party 
<PSLk the SLD's present governing coalition partner! has 
8 per cent 

The poll result indicates that these four parties will be 
the key participants in the post-election talks on the 
formation of a new government. CBOS says that 19 per 
cent of the electorate remains undecided and 64 per cent 
say they will vote. Under Poland's electoral laws 
publication of polling results is banned 12 days before the 
election. Christopher Bobinski. Warsaw 

■ SURINAM 

Coalition retains majority 

Surinam's coalition government is likely to survive after 
one of its factions reversed a decision to defect to the 
opposition. Hie Basis party said it would remain with the 
National Democratic party of Jules Wijdenbosch, the 
president This gives the coalition a one-seat majority' in 
the 51 seat National Assembly. 

The Basis party and the Renewed Progressive party left 
the coalition last week after Motilal Mungra, the finance 
minister and the Basis party's leader, was sacked by Mr 
Wijdenbosch. 

The Basis party’s return followed “consultations with 
large segments of society” and negotiations with the 
leadership of the National Democratic party, the Rnc.c 
party said. It is not known whether Mr Mungra will 
return to his job, and whether the Progressive party plans 
to return to the coalition. Canute James, Kingston 

■ SWEDISH UNEMPLOYMENT 

Labour market picks up 

Swedish unemployment fell from 9.1 per cent to 8.5 per 
cent of the workforce in August compared with the 
previous month. The state statistics bureau said the ’ 
decrease reflected a gradual improvement in the labour 
market in recent months. Year on year, the decline was 
0.5 per cent The figures did not include the 3.5 per cent of 
workers on state- sponsored work and vocational training 
schemes. Gmg Mdvor. Stockholm 
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By Our Foreign Staff ■■... 

. Greeks reacted with: IuWtetiiin 

T es, ® rd ay. Jo news that Athens 
would .host , the 2004 1 Olympic 
; Games^agatiist stiff competition: 
™° m Rome. Stockholm, Cape 
Town, and BuenosAires were the 
other contenders. 

A thousand supporters of the 




. ^ 

jubilant that Olympic Games coming home 


Dozens of balloons were 
released into the pink dusk, flags 
waved- and' cars across the 
. city honked their horOsl 

Greece, founder of both ancient 
and modem Games, was bitterly 
disappointed to lose the centen- 
nial Olympics in 1996 to Atlanta. 

Rome, in spite of spending less 
on its campaign than the other 


tee. Yesterday helpers of the 
Rome Olympic Committee wept 
openly on learning they had been 
defeated by Athens. 

The man hit hardest by the 
loss of the games will probably 
be the city’s young mayor, Fran- 
cesco Rutelli. who, along with 
Luciano Pavarotti, the singer, 
undertook the formal presenta- 


decision with gloom and disap- 
pointment Tens of thousands of 
people gathered in Cape Town’s 
main square to watch the 
announcement from Lausanne on 
giant television screens. 

Members of the crowd jeered 
and yelled “Viva Cape Town” 
when the decision was read out 
by the International Olympic 


quarters of the Athens Olympic considered itself in a strong posl- 
Committee, dose to the Pahaib- tlon. partly because of its influ- 
arnan stadium where the modem ence amone members of the 


Gaines began in 1296. 


ence among members of the 
International Olympic Commit- 


»«»«< i uii vjfay d uiv< ui ■ ■■ " 

Mr Rutelli had staked bis re-elec- 
tion in Rome’s November elec- 
tions on winning the games. 
South Africans greeted the 


rw.i dOTiihh 


Samaranch. 

Many South Africans thought 
Cape Town, had the Games in the 
bag after President Nelson Mand- 


ela made a moving speech to IOC 
members in Lausanne yesterday. 

In Sweden, a crowd of 25.000 
sports fans greeted the news 
from Lausanne in silence at the 
Stockholm sports stadium where 
the 1912 games were held. 

Earlier optimism that Stock- 
holm might be the chosen city 
had swept through the stadium. 


icauiug lu uumuno ui pi cw<u.iuc 

celebration. 

Stockholm's failure is expected 
to lead to recriminations over a 
spate of bombing attacks in the 


run-up to the IOC decision, in 
which incendiary devices and 
home-made bombs were deto- 
nated at sporting venues around 
the country and at the offices of 
some Olympic sponsors. 

The Swedish police, criticised 
by some media commentators for 
failing to stop the bombing cam- 
paign, were yesterday reported to 


uavc aii&HLu a ar/cai-uiu ■»«» 

in connection with the bombings. 

There was disappointment but 
no great surprise in Buenos 
Aires, whose candidacy was 


widely supported,' according to 
opinion polls, but never gener- 
ated fervent enthusiasm among 
the city’s 12m inhabitants. 

Television coverage of the Lau- 
sanne ceremony competed with a 
tearful live plea of innocence 
from Diego Maradona. A second 
anti-doping test on the footballer 
gave positive results this week, a 
■ which has 
attracted much more interest 
than the Olympics race. 

• Reporting by Jennifer Grego, 
Tim Burt and Ken Warn 




ivine land to 


Response to suicide bombing may 
mean more pressure on Albright 
from Netanyahu when she visits 
next week, Judy Dempsey writes 



Israel yesterday said it had 
no -intention of, giving back 
any more land, to the Pales- 
tinians as lung ‘as they foiled 
to crack down on terrorism. 

. .. The' statement, issued by 
the inner security cabinet, 
was in' response to the triple 
suicide bombing attack in 
the heart of west Jerusa- 
lem’s shopping district on 
Thursday that killed seven 
people and injured more 
than 190. . . 

It also follows a bungled 
raid into southern Lebanon 
yesterday, in' which at least 
11 Israeli soldiers were 
killed. - ; . ■ .'•••“ . 

it further damps expecta- 
tions that the visit next 
week to the region by Made- 
leine Al bri ght US secretary 
of state, could move some 
way toward putting the 
peace process bade on track; 

If anything, Mrs Albright 
wfl] face considerable pres- 


sure from Benjamin Netan- 
yahu. Israel's prime minis- 
ter, to by-pass the Oslo peace 
accords and instead acceler- 
ate negotiations on the final 
status talks which the cabi- 
net yesterday proposed. 

The 1996 Oslo Interim 
Agreement granted limited 
autonomy to Palestinian-self- 
rule areas and was designed 
to create confidence-building 
measures before the start of 
the final , status talks. 

These would include 
resolving, the thorniest of 
issues - the status of Jerusa- 
lem. Jewish settlements. 
Israel’s boafisrs. prater, and 
the fide' of 'the 3m Palestine 
ians - but after substantial 
parts of Israeli-occupied land 
in the West Bank had been 
placed underfill! Palestinian 
control. 

The cabinet statement also 
signals a personal blow to 
Yassir Arafat president of 



■amacw 


An Israeli teenager mourns yesterday at a memorial in Jerusalem, where suicide bombers 
caused seven deaths on Thursday neuun 


the Palestinian Authority, 
whose only goal bad been 
the establishment of a Pales- 
tinian state with clearly 
defined borders and with 
sufficient land to msfrp the 
state viable. 

Israel this week singled Mr 
Arafat out for courting 
Hamas, the Islamic resis- 
tance movement whose mili- 
tant wing claimed responsi- 
bility. for Thursday’s 


bombings and the double- 
suicide attack on a Jerusa- 
lem market in July. Mr Ara- 
fat condemned the bomb- 
ings. 

Israeli security forces had 
been expecting more attacks 
following the July bombings 
In a crowded Jerusalem mar- 
ket, which had undermined 
Mr Netanyahu’s inability to 
deliver “peace with secu- 
rity". This was the slogan 


which took him to power as 
head of a conservative Likud 
government 16 months ago. 

In 36 hours, the security 
forces arrested 69 Palestin- 
ians after reimposing a do- 
sure on the West Bank and 
Gaza as well as an internal 
closure, preventing Palestin- 
ians from travelling between 
West Bank towns. Mr Arafat 
said such “collective punish- 
ment” fuelled fanaticism. 


Japan shipping lines sail into US courts 


By Michiyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo and Reuters 

Three Japanese shipping 
companies which are the tar- 
get of US sanctions in a dis- 
. -pute over port practices in. 
Japan are taking th e issue to 
a US court in an attempt to 
.block threatened fines. 

Mitsui OSK Lines, Kawa- 
saki Risen and NYK Lines 
face 'the prospect of having 
to pay a fine of $100,000 each 
time one of their vessels 
stops at a US port, after 
sanctions by the US Federal 
Maritime Commission (FMC) 
went into ' effect ' on Thurs- 
day. 

The ' Japanese companies 


believe the sanctions could 
cost them a, total of YSbn 
W- 

The .first two Japanese 
container ships to face the 
prospect of fines arrived in 
ports in Washington state 
yesterday. 

The NYK Springtime 
arrived in the Washington 
part of Tacoma and later a 
K-line ship. Bay Bridge,’ 
arrived in Seattle. 

Port officials said it did 
not appear that threatened 
fines were Immediately 
imposed. 

Undo: FMC rules, fines are 
expected to be imposed on a 
monthly basis with con- 
tainer ship companies send- 


ing the commission a list of 
their port arrivals. The first 
tallies are due on October 15. 

The sanctions move by the 
FMC came after months of 
negotiations foiled to resolve 
differences over how to 
reform practices at Japanese 
ports which foreign shipping 
companies clai m are ineffi- 
cient and costly. • 

Talks yesterday between 
the foreign and Japanese 
Shipowners associations, the 
Japan Barbour Transporta- 
tion Authority (JHTA) and 
the Ministry of Transport, 
foiled to coxae up with a pro- 
posal that all side could 
agree on. 

But talks on Japanese port 


reforms are continuing and 
Japanese officials said yes- 
terday they hoped the dis- 
pute could still be resolved. 

Meanwhile, Japanese lead- 
ers added their voices yester- 
day to the calls of the ship- 
ping companies for the US to 
lift the sanctions. 

Makoto Roga, transport 
minister, said the FMC’s 
move went against the bilat- 
eral friendship treaty 
between Japan and the US 
and could violate World 
Trade Organisation rules. Mr 
Koga expressed his interest 
in holding negotiations with 
the US on the matter. 

The chief cabinet secre- 
tary, Seiroku Kajiyama, also 


called for the Immediate 
withdrawal of the sanctions. 

The VS is particularly con- 
cerned that a prior consulta- 
tion system, which requires 
changes to landing sched- 
ules to be reported and 
approved by the JHTA a 
long while in advance, 
obstructs the efficient 
operations of global shipping 
companies. 

Shares in the three Japa- 
nese shipping companies 
concerned suffered declines 
on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange yesterday, NYK 
lost Y12 to Y411. Mitsui OSK 
declined Y8 to Y200 while 
Kawasaki Risen dropped Y4 
to Y177. 


Bombs hit Cuba’s tourist industry 

Havana blames exiles in US, but it may be an inside job, writes Pascal Fletcher 


Y ou can read about it 
in tomorrow’s news- 
paper. We've got 
nothing to hide,” the plain- 
clothes Cuban, security offi- 
cer barked at a foreign jour- 
nalist as be' stopped him 
interviewing witnesses and 
marched him from the lobby 
of a Havana hotel bit by a 
bomb blast this week. 

Fabio di Celmo, a 32-year- 
old Italian businessman, was 
lolled in one- of Thursday’s 
• explosions at three seafront 

hotels. He was the first vic- 
tim to die in a series of mys- 
terious summer bombings in 
Cuba which have targeted 
the island’s growing tourism 
industry and shaken the 

fearsome reputation of the 

Cuban internal security ser- 
vices. t , • 

A. terse statement in yes- 
' today's official Communist 
party daily. Granina, shed 
little light on the latest 
: blasts. It repeated earlier 
..... Cuban charges that the 
bomb attacks on the hotete 
were part of a “terrorist" 
campaign “organised, sup- 
plied and carried out from 
. , ■ the United States". 

" This *gain pointed the fin- 
ger of blame at rightwing 
■ V anti-communist exile groups 


in Miami who are fiercely 
opposed to Cuban President 
Fidel Castro and his one- 
party communist rule. . 

. But, some foreign diplo- 
mats now say the bombings 
show a level of systematic 
pfoptiing and careful execu- 
tion which leaves open the 
possibility of some kind of 
internal involvement inside 
Cuba, perhaps by individuals 
with military, or undercover 
security experience. 

“They seem to be very pro- 
fessional: I don’t think they 
com e from abroad. They are 
clearly very good with explo- 
sives and they seem to be 
familiar .with the inside 
workings of the Cuban secu- 
rity services. They are show- 
ing them up," one diplomat 
said. 

Many observers found it 
intriguing that Thursday’s 
hotel blasts, which happened 
in succession in the middle 
of the day, occurred dose to 
front reception desks in lob- 
bies where security was 
und erstood to have been 
considerably tightened fol- 
lowing earlier hotel bomb- 
ings in July and August 

One theory circulating 
suggests disgruntled former' 
army or security personnel 


-may be involved, possibly 
former supporters of the dis- 
graced Cuban general and 
Angola war hero Arnaldo 
Ochoa, who was executed 
with three colleagues In 1989 
after being convicted of cor- 
ruption and drug-trafficking. 

More than one observer 
has pointed out that earlier 
bomb attacks on two Havana 
city centre hotels an July 12 
occurred on the eve of the 
anniversary of Gen Ochoa's 
execution by firing squad 
eight years ago. 

Following the blasts at the 
seafront hotels on Thursday, 
another ' small bomb 
exploded in une of Havana's 
best known tourist restau- 
rants, the Bodeguita del 
Medio, once a favourite 
watering hole of the US nov- 
elist Ernest Hemingway. 
This suggests well known 
tourist haunts are on the 
bombers' target list 

T he Cuban authorities 
have not confirmed 
persistent reports that 
they are holding several sus- 
pects, both foreign and 
Cuban, in relation to the 
bombings. . 

But they are clearly ner- 
vous. After a suspicious pre- 


dawn explosion on August 
22 at a Spanish-run beach 
hotel at Cuba's Varadero 
resort, initially attributed by 
the management to an “elec- 
trical fault”, a Portuguese 
tourist was detained for sev- 
eral days by police after 
traces of “explosive sub- 
stances" were allegedly 
found in his room. He was 
later found to be carrying 
nitroglycerine pills for a 
heart condition and was 
released. 

The hermetic nature of 
Cuba's political system, 
which keeps tight wraps on 
internal security issues, has 
fueled speculation that the 
bombings, instead of being 
exclusively directed from 
abroad as Havana alleges, 
may have some kind of mys- 
terious internal agenda. 

What this might be is diffi- 
cult to pin down. The bomb- 
ings have hit Cuba at a time 
when economic reform has 
slowed and recovery efforts 
show signs of faltering under 
the weight of an unexpect- 
edly poor sugar harvest and 
a tightened US economic 
embargo. 

There are also signs that 
the age of 71-year-old Presi- 
dent Castro may be catching 


up with hi m Although he 
appeared in public last Mon- 
day to dispel strong rumours 
that he was either dead or 
seriously ill. The rumours 
have raised once again the 
question of who, singular or 
plural, might succeed him. 

This question may be par- 
tially answered at a congress 
of the Communist party next 
month in which some 
reshuffling of party and gov- 
ernment cadres, and jockey- 
ing for position between 
reformers and hardliners, is 
expected. Recently, hard- 
liners had appeared to have 
boosted their influence at 
the expense of economic 
reformers. 

While the mystery over 
the bombings remains, the 
immediate victim will be the 
island's tourism industry, 
where the government has 
allowed in foreign invest- 
ment to maximise hard cur- 
rency income for the cash- 
strapped economy. Gross 
tourism income in 1996 
reached S1.4bn and was fore- 
cast to grow further. 

At least one foreign 
embassy in Havana said it 
was reviewing its travel 
advisory policy in the light 
of the bombings. 
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Mahathir U-turn fuels 
surge in KL market 


By James Kynge 
hi Kuala Lumpur 

Malaysia’s stock market 
surged by its biggest margin 
in nearly four years yester- 
day. driven by a policy 
U-turn by Mahathir 
Mohamad, the prime minis- 
ter. 

The positive sentiment 
was reflected elsewhere in 
south-east Asia, where the 
crisis of the past two months 
has forced the effective 
devaluations of the Thai 
baht. Philippine peso, and 
Indonesia rupiah. 

Yesterday the Kuala Lum- 
pur stock exchange’s main 
index climbed 12 per cent, to 
821.59. its biggest single-day 
gain since January 1994. The 
ringgit Malaysia’s currency, 
also finned against the US 
dollar, rebounding to MS2.94 
after slipping through the 
M$3 level on Thursday. 

Jakarta's benchmark 
index jumped 11.3 per cent, 
its largest single-session rise 
ever. The advance came in 
response to news that the 
government had scrapped a 
49 per cent limit on foreign 
ownership of index stocks. 
Over the week as a whole. 
Jakarta was the clear winner 
amon g Asian markets, with 
a cumulative rise of more 
than 20 per cent 

Manila closed higher for a 
third consecutive session, 
helped by a small apprecia- 
tion in the peso and unex- 
pectedly good inflation fig- 
ures for August. Hong 
Kong’s Hang Seng index 
picked up as investors 
unloaded stock holdings of 
companies linked to main- 
land China, and switched 
their cash to blue chip 
stocks instead. Singapore 
was boosted by a rally in 
Malaysian shares traded in 
its over-the-counter market 
and Seoul also moved ahead. 

Dr Mahathir's announce- 
ment late on Thursday that 
several large infrastructure 
projects were to be post- 
poned indefinitely was the 
main source or positive mar- 
ket sentiment. The projects, 
which include the M$13.6bn 
Bakun dam, were seen as 
evidence of Malaysia spend- 
ing beyond its means and 
running up a large trade def- 
icit. 

More important, the deci- 
sion to shelve the “■megapro- 
jects” signalled to many 
investors that Dr Mahathir 
had accepted the need to lay 
down clear policy directions. 

Yesterday, however, some 
confusion persisted over a 
comment by Dr Mahathir 
that curbs imposed last week 
on short selling - buying 
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stocks in the hope of selling 
them later at a cheaper price 
- would be lifted. 

The Kuala Lump nr Stock 
Exchange later clarified the 
prime mini ster’s remarks, 
saying short selling would 
remain prohibited. Only the 
settlement period for stock 
trading had been length- 
ened. from two days last 
week to five days from yes- 
terday. 

The ban on short s elling 
sparked widespread criticism 
by foreign investors, who 
said they feared Dr Mahathir 
had turned his back on tree- 
market principles. Most of 
the buying yesterday was by 
local funds, while foreign 
funds remained wary. 


Although the Kuala 
Lumper stock market is at 
an all-time low in terms of 
the ratio of share prices to 
company earnings, some 
analysts said yesterday's 
rally might not be sustain- 
able because economic prob- 
lems might soon return to 
unsettle sentiment. An incip- 
ient property glut, a heavily 
overborn) wed corporate sec- 
tor and questions over rising 
bank provisioning for bad 
debt were some areas of con- 
cern. they said. 

• The New York Cotton 
Exchange, one of the medi- 
um-sized US futures 
exchanges, announced yes- 
terday it was calling off 
plans to set up a direct link , 
age with the Malaysian Mon- 
etary Exchange, the Kuala 
Lumpur-based futures mar- 
ket. Nikki Tail writes m Chi- 
cago. NYCE. which takes in 
the Finex financial division, 
had been looking to list vari- 
ous currency futures con- 
tracts on the MME floor. 
NYCE played down sugges- 
tions that the decision was 
related to the latest turmoil 
in Malaysia. It said that it 
had become obvious “that 
the linkage was being seen 
differently by the two par- 
ties”. and that the plans had 
appeared to be faltering for 
several weeks. 


US-based funds pull 
out $850m in quarter 

Asian regional equity funds based in the US withdrew 
5850m in investments from Malaysia during the second 
quarter of this year, according to the latest survey by 
Micropal, which monitors institutional investment flows, 
Peter Montagnon, Asia Editor, writes. 

But the sales still left the funds holding Malaysian 
equities worth 52.741m on June 30, so that Malaysia 
accounted for 12.11 per cent of the average portfolio, the 
second highest weighting in the region after Hong Kong. 
During the quarter, US funds also lost $525m on their 
Malaysian investments as share prices felL 

Dealers said the thfrd quarto* was likely to see Anther 
heavy withdrawals. Recent market falls have been strongly 
driven by US selling in the wake of the now-rescinded curbs 
on short selling. 

Asian regional funds pulled 5272m out of Thailand during 
the second quarto. leaving their holdings at 5574m. Sales 
totalling $lllm of Indonesian equities left their holdings at 
51.65bn. Sales of Philippine shares were 5216m, leaving 
holdings at 5859m. 

By contrast US investors regained their confidence in 
Hong Kong ahead of the handover. After selling $600m 
worth of Hong Kong shares in the first quarto, they 
increased their exposure by a relatively small $16m in the 
second. 

“As it turned out, many managers missed ont on sizeable 
profits in the second quarter by dumping Hong Kong shares 
in the first," said Ian Wilson, editor of the Micropal 
Emerging Market Fund Monitor. 

At 38.5 per cent, US ftmds’ weighting in Hong Kong and 
China shares was the highest in the region. Thanks to 
sharp gains in the market, the weighting has increased 
from 32.4 per cent in the first quarto and 28.9 per cent in 
the same period of last year. 


Thai coalition agrees to 
back new constitution 


By Ted Bardacke 
in Bangkok 

Thailand’s ruling six-party 
coalition yesterday agreed to 
support a new constitution 
designed to reduce the role 
ol money in politics and cre- 
ate a more capable and effec- 
tive government The deci- 
sion came after Chavalit 
Yongehaiyudh, the prime 
minister, came under 
intense pressure from the 
military to back the new 
charter. 

The announcement virtu- 
ally ensures that the new 
constitution, currently under 
debate in parliament, will 
pass with provisions that 
strip power and privilege 
from members of the coali- 
tion. 

The prospect of passage 
also ends the immediate 
threat of mass demonstra- 
tions that had been planned 
if the coalition voted down 
the draft, although activists 
said any attempt to amend 
the charter immediately 
after passage, as Mr Chavalit 
said he intended to do, 
would again bring people 
into the streets. 

Hours before Mr Chavalit's 
announcement, thousand s of 
anti-charter demonstrators 
who had been brought into 
the capital by conservative 
forces in the coalition 


abruptly went home. This is 
likely to damp the series of 
demonstrations charter sup- 
porters had planned over the 
weekend. 

The decision to support 
tire charter could result in 
the .demise of Mr Chavalit's 
coalition. More than half the 
MPs in his New Aspiration 
party, including the party 
secretary general, Sanoh 
Thien thong, and two smaller 
coalition parties oppose the 
draft 

Mr Chavalit lost a great 
amount of public support as 
he dithered over whether to 
support the charter, and he 
has promised to resign and 
call elections within 240 
days, the time limit for par- 
liament to pass implement- 
ing legislation connected to 
the new constitution. 

But military support for 
the constitution and the real- 
isation that political indeci- 
siveness was worsening 
Thailand’s already precari- 
ous economic situation even- 
tually forced Mr Chavalit’s 
band. The army chief, Chet- 
tha Tanajaro, met him on 
Thursday to tell him to sup- 
port the new constitution, 
and yesterday made a trip to 
parliament to rally support 
for the charter. 

Thailand’s military, which 
has staged 17 coups since 
constitutional monarchy was 


established in 1932, has been 
flexing its considerable polit- 
ical muscle recently, always 
denying that it was contem- 
plating a coup. 

Virabhongse Ramangura. 
deputy prime minister for 
economic affairs, was 
appointed just weeks ago at 
the military’s insistence, 
while the new finance minis- 
ter, Thanong Bidaya, said 
earlier this week he took the 
job because he was “the obe- 
dient president of the Thai 
military bank listening to 
the defence minister". 

Gen Cbetta met Mr Chav- 
alit, himself a former army 
leader, after receiving a 
report from Mr Virabhongse 
and Mr Thanong that the 
uncertainty surrounding the 
prime minister’s stand on 
the charter was preventing 
them from restoring confi- 
dence in Thailand’s eco- 
nomic management. 

Opposition politicians wel- 
comed Mr Chavalit’s deci- 
sion but warned that the 
manner in which it was 
taken had caused an unfor- 
tunate repoliticisation of 
Thailand's military, which 
had largely stayed aloof 
from politics since a failed 
1992 coup. Mr Chavalit's 
promise to change the char- 
ter after it passes will force 
the military into a supervi- 
sory role again, they said. 
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OBITUARY: MOTHER TERESA 


Gently armed with faith and compassion 


By Navin Chawfa 

Mother Teresa, who died 
yesterday at the age of 87, 
was a Nobel Peace Prize- 
winning missionary whose 
work for the poor of Calcutta 
and beyond captured the 
imagination of the world. 

For her embrace of the 
poor, the abandoned and 
infir m she was dubbed, in a 
country full of saints, a “liv- 
ing saint". Her humility, 

selfless devotion and per- 
sonal privation won the 
respect of prime ministers 
and presidents. 

Yet her meetings, too. 
with some world leaders and 
businessmen - the Duvaliers 
of Haiti and press baron 
Robert Maxwell - provoked 
criticism, while her “reli- 
gious imperialism” and con- 
demnation of abortion also 
earned minority abuse in the 
UK that many close to her at 
home considered profane. 

While she never engaged 
in public duels. Mother Tere- 
sa’s response to her detrac- 
tors was that the Duvaliers 
and the Maxwells had a 
right to give to charity, and 
that only God had the right 
to judge. 

Although she remained 
fiercely Catholic, her brand 
of religion was not exclusive. 
Convinced that each person 
she ministered to was 
“Christ in suffering", she 
reached out to people of all 
faithc and the faithless. 

“I do convert,” she once 
said to me. when she was 
accused by the Hind u right- 
wing of converting poor Hin- 
dus to Catholicism. “I con- 
vert 'you to become a better 
Hindu or Moslem or Buddh- 
ist or Protestant When you 
have found God it is up to 
you to do with Him what 
you wish.” 

It was this unquestioning 
belief and religious humility 
that sustained her yet so 
infuriated her detractors, 
such as the writer Christo- 
pher Hitchens. His book. The 
Missionary Position, pub- 
lished in 1995, argued that 
Mother Teresa's meetings 
with Duvalier, for instance, 
and her strong advocacy of 
the Vatican’s opposition to 
abortion, made her part of a 
rightwing conspiracy. 

In the west the book was 
largely dismissed as the 
rantings of a conspiracy 
theorist and though it 
was was hurtful, it was 
largely irrelevant in Hindu- 
dominated India, where she 


was widely revered. 

It was, of course, lor her 
work in India that Mother 
Teresa was so widely 
admired. In Calcutta, her 
Missionaries of Charity, 
which she founded at the 
age of 38 and continued to 
oversee until her death, 
grew from humble begin- 
nings into a worldwide 
Order with a presence in 115 
countries. 

That gave her power and 

fame, which she mostly 

eschewed. At her Nobel 
Peace prize investiture in 
1979, she famously requested 
that the celebratory banquet 

Her growing 
belief that 
love without 
action was 
insufficient 
came into 
sharper 
focus after 
the horrors 
of the Great 
Famine of 
1942-43, 
when 

hundreds of 
thousands 
died on 
Calcutta’s 
streets 


be cancelled and the saving 
(£3,000) be used instead to 
feed the poor. The Nobel 
Committee agreed and the 
European public, touched by 
Mother Teresa's unprece- 
dented request, responded 
with £36,000 in donations. 

After the Nobel prize 
investiture, she remarked to 
me, with impish humour: 
“For that publicity alone I 
should go straight to 
heaven." a reference to 
the suffering she was 
forced to endure from 
press and television. She 


hated media attention. 

Mother Teresa was bom 
Agnes Gonxha Bojaxhiu in 
Skopje (then in Albania) on 
August 26. 1910, the young- 
est of three children. Her 
Albanian father died in mys- 
terious circumstances when 
she was seven and her 
mother, deeply religious, 
struggled to rear the family. 

As a teenager Agnes was 
inspired by the work of a 
Yugoslav mission serving in 

India's eastern province of 
Bengal and she soon knew 
where her vocation lay. 
Aged 18. she went to Ireland, 
where she took the veil and 
entered the Loreto Order, 
which was engaged in educa- 
ting the poor in India. In 
1929 she reached Calcutta, 
an unknown young woman 
never to see her home 

again. 

Her first two decades of 
teaching were unremarka- 
ble. One of many young 
nuns, she taught geography 
and catechism. However, she 
became acutely conscious of 
the poverty in Calcutta. 
Bound by rules of cloister. 
Mother Teresa's initial 
response was to encourage 
her pupils to relieve the suf- 
fering in slums in what little 
way they could. She never 
disparaged the “little way" 
and indeed was inspired to 
take her name in religious 
life fro m St Therese of Lis- 
leux, a French nun whose 
“little way" exemplified 
much of what her namesake 
admired. 

Yet her growing belief that 
love without action was 
insufficient came into 
sharper focus after the hor- 
rors of the Great Famine of 
1942-43. when hundreds of 
thousands died on Calcutta’s 
streets and which was poi- 
gnantly captured by another 
famous Calcuttan, film- 
maker Satyajit Ray. in his 
movie Pother Panchali. 

In fact like Ray. who was 
accused by Indians of 
“exporting India's poverty”. 
Mother Teresa, too. was crit- 
icised for glorifying poverty. 
But she continued her work 
seemingly oblivious to criti- 
cism of her work or her 
faith. 

Mother Teresa's life 
changed in August 1946. 
While travelling on a train 
journey to Darjeeling, she 
received a “call” to give up 
her life in the convent and to 
work instead in the streets 
and slums. “I knew where I 
had to go.” she once said. 



Mother Teresa: reached out to people of all faiths and none 


“but I did not know how to 
get there.” In October 1350, 
the Vatican granted her per- 
mission to set up the Mis- 
sionaries of Charity, a rare 
dispensation. 

The early days were hard. 
She presented an unusual 
sight - a strangely dressed 
European wearing the 
cheapest sari, with no 
money and no companion. 
Yet she marched into a 
slum, gathered a few chil- 
dren, picked up a stick and 
began to draw the letters of 
tin* Bengali alphabet on the 


ground. With the same for- 
midable spirit, she started to 
cart the dying from pave- 
ments; when hospitals 
refused to accept them, she 
persuaded the municipality 
to offer her an unused build- 
ing: Here she began a home 
where people could die in 
cleanliness and peace and 
with dignity. 

In 1962 she opened a home 
for the poor in Delhi. India's 
prime minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, already a dying man, 
visited the centre. When 
Mother Teresa asked him if 




she could tell him about ber 
work, he replied: “I know 
about it. That’s why I have 
come.” 

In 1950 when she took up 
Indian citizenship she was 
completely “Indian ised”: she 
spoke Bengali and Hindi In 
1980 the government of India 
awarded her the Bharat 
Ratna, the highest civil 
award and never before 
given to anyone not bom an 
I ndian. 

There were many other 
decorations. In 1970. Pope 
Paul awarded her a Ll5m 


peace prize and a year later 
she was among nine winners 
of the Joseph Kennedy Jr 
award for services to the 
world’s mentally retarded. 

In 1983. she received the 
prestigious Order of Merit, 
the pereona) prerogative of 
the British monarch. The 
investiture, at the magnifi- 
cent Lutyens-designed Rash- 
trapati Bhavan in New Delhi 
during the 1984 Common 
wealth Conference, pres 
eoted a bizarre contrast’ the 
world's wealthiest women 
with one. arguably as well 
know n, but who could claim 
to possess but three saris 
They got on splendidly. 

Mother Teresa continued 
to meet the famous, the rich, 
the powerful. She did so 
because she needed some 
thing for her constituency; 
they welcomed her, in part 
because she was good to be 
seen with, and sometimes to 
share their problems of con- 
science. She herself 
remained apolitical. 

I once asked her why she 
did not work towards lessen- 
ing war. She replied: “War is 
the fruit of politics. If I get 
stuck In politics, 1 will stop 
loving because I will have to 
stand by one, not aD.” 

Though she had access to 
people of power and posi- 
tion. Mother Teresa always 
rejected a policy of actively 
raising funds and she never 
accepted any church, or gov- 
ernment assistance. 

Donations were grate- 
fully received and pet- 
itions for use of government- 
owned buildings regularly 
made. 

In the end she remem- 
bered not the large behests 
but the so-called “sacrifice 
money” donated by those 
who could least afford it the 
children of a school in 
England, for instance, who 
saved their pocket money for 
a week; the little Calcutta 
boy who gave up sugar for 
three days to present her 
with a rupee. 

Any final audit of the 
impact of her work, of 
course, would run into mil- 
lions of rupees. She did it 
with the minimum of fuss: 
gently armed with faith and 
compassion. 

Navin Chawla is a a senior 
civil servant in India whose 
authorised biography of 
Mother Teresa was first pub- 
lished by Sinclair Stevenson 
in the UK m 1992. 


Fingers crossed as Ariane 5 rocket tries again 


Fifteen months after the maiden launch ended in disaster, software 
engineers have ‘gone deep into design’ to cure the problem. They will 
soon discover whether they went deep enough, reports David Owen 


“Grandiose and 

extraordinary" was the ver- 
dict of one enthusiastic 
observer as Europe's Ariane 

4 rocket thundered into the 
clear South American skies 
last Tuesday, carrying two 
satellites into orbit 36,000km 
above the earth's surface. 

The European space indus- 
try would give a great deal 
for its next two launches to 
go as smoothly. 

In what promises to be a 
momentous month, the 100th 
Ariane launch on September 
23 is to be followed a week 
later by the second mission 
of Ariane 5, Ariane 4's suc- 
cessor. 

Following the failure of 
the first Ariane 5 rocket in 
June 1996. the importance of 
this second launch can 
hardly be overstated. Put 
bluntly, with competition 
intensifying from the US, 
China and others. Europe's 
hard-won leadership of the 
$3bn-a-year commercial sat- 
ellite launching business is 
at stake. 

The importance of Ariane 

5 lies in its ability to carry 
much heavier payloads than 
its predecessor at a time 
when satellites are getting 
weightier. This extra capac- 
ity is vital if Arianespace - 
the 53-company consortium 
that has more than 50 per 
cent of the world’s commer- 
cial satellite market - is to 


be able to offer the dual 
launches on which its com- 
petitiveness depends. 

According to Jean-Marie 
Luton. Arianespace ’s chair- 
man. Ariane 5 will be able to 
carry a payload of seven 
tonnes in 2000 and possibly 
eight tonnes by 2003, com- 
pared with about 4.8 tonnes 
for Ariane 4. 

Mr Luton also sees an 
eventual role for the new- 
generation Ariane 5 rocket 
in launching lightweight, 
comparatively low-altitude, 
so-called “constellation" sat- 
ellites used in mobile tele- 
communications. “We are 
preparing for the year 2000." 
he says, pointing out that 
one of the requirements for 
this sort of capability is to 
have “a third-stage motor 


that can be reignited several 
times". 

Under these circum- 
stances. the final stages of 
the countdown to the second 
Ariane 5 launch can har dly 
be more nerve-wracking, as 
Fredrik Engstrom, director 
of launches at the European 
Space Agency, acknowl- 
edges. “With a launcher, the 
first real test is when it 
fires.” he says. “It Is just 
impossible to simulate real 
flight conditions.” 

Nevertheless, technicians 
have made strenuous efforts 
over the past 15 months to 
ensure the next launch will 
be successful 

“What we have been doing 
is reviewing the whole god- 
damn system to make sure 
that everything humanly 


possible has been done," Mr 
EngstrOm says. 

He says nothing has been 
found that calls into ques- 
tion the basic design of the 
rocket, which is radically 
changed from previous Ari- 
ane launchers. 

A few modifications have 
been made, aimed at making 
the rocket more robosL 

The failure of the first 
launch was caused by a com- 
puter software problem lead- 
ing to a total breakdown of 
the launcher’s primary and 
back-up navigational guid- 
ance mechanisms. The 
assumption appeared to be 
made that since the compo- 
nent functioned perfectly 
when fitted to the Ariane 4, 
it would necessarily do like- 
wise on Ariane 5. At any 


EU warns US on telecom satellite rules 


The European Commission has warned the 
US that it risks violating its world trade 
obligations on satellite-based services by 
the way it plans to put the recent World 
Trade Organisation agreement on basic tele- 
coms Into US law, writes Neil Buckley in 
Brussels. The Commission says the rules 
could allow the US to deny access to foreign 
operators to sell digital satellite services, on 
vague “public interest” grounds. Foreign 
operators could also be turned away if they 
represented an ill-defined “very high risk to 
competition”. 

Brussels is also concerned that the US 
proposes to allow access to foreign opera- 


tors only if the operators’ borne countries 
pass a test of offering reciprocal access. 

The Commission warned yesterday it 
might challenge the rules at the WTO 
unless the US changed them. 

The complaint follows a similar warning 
last month over proposed US rules on gen- 
eral telecoms operators. 

The draft rules, published in July, are 
aimed at enshrining in US law the basic 
telecoms deal reached through the WTO in 
February, aimed at opening worldwide tele- 
coms markets to crosshorder competition. 
The US insists its proposed rales are con- 
sistent with the the WTO pact 


rate, it was not adapted for 
the new rocket 

Mr EngstrOm still argues 
that the “basic engineering 
judgment” to leave well 
alone was sooncL He puts 
the failure down to “a 
sequence of unlucky 
events". 

Though the primary rea- 
son for last June’s accident 
was “relatively straightfor- 
ward to correct", he says 
specialists have “gone deep 
into the whole area of soft- 
ware design” so that both 
mechanisms cannot shut 
down as they did last 
time. 

Unlike the first Ariane 5 
rocket, which was loaded 
with four small scientific 
satellites intended to study 
the relationship between the 
earth and the sun. the sec- 
ond flight will carry only 
what Mr EngstrOm. describes 
as mock-ups and a number 
of activities brought forward 
and developed very rapidly 
by young engineers. 

Though officials say they 
are confident this vital sec- 
ond mission will go ahead on 
or about September 30. some 
delay is still possible. Says 
Mr EngstrBm: “We are not 
driven by something holy 
about September 30. but by 
being absolutely sure that 
all systems are go: this is 
really the most important 
thing for us.” 



.The 99th Ariane blasts off this week. Nerves are tense 
the nm-up to the launch of the modified Ariane 5 
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Japan’s premier reassures China over Taiwan 


By Tony Walker in Beijing 

Japan yesterday sought to 
calm China’s concerns about 
a rise in militarism and also 
reaffirmed commitment to a 
“one-China" policy. Ryutaro 
Hashimoto. the prime minis - 
ter, in a speech marking the 
25th anniversary of the nor- 
malisation of Sino- Japan 
relations, called for 
enhanced political and eco- 
nomic ties. 


Mr Hashimoto also pro- 
posed increased defence con- 
tacts in line with attempts to 
persuade China to help join 
a “new Asian order” based 
on shared security concerns. 

Japan's leader described 
militar y contacts as “insuffi- 
cient” compared with Sino- 
Japan commercial ties. 
Japan is China's largest 
trading partner with 
two-way trade last year of 
SffUbn. 


China's anger over recent 
remarks by a senior Japa- 
nese official suggesting US- 
Japan security’ co-operation 
included a co mm itment to 
protect Taiwan overshad- 
owed preparations for the 
Hashimoto visit; but the two 
sides have apppeared intent 
on putting aside differences. 

“I clearly state that my 
country will never support 
'two Chinas’ or Taiwan inde- 
pendence," Mr Hashimoto 


told a symposium in Beijing 
attended by officials and 
technocrats. 

China’s official press has 
given prominence to Mr 
Hashimoto's talks with Chi* 
nese leaders, including Li 
Peng, the premier, and Zhu 
Rongji the executive vice 
premier, who is expected to 
take over as premier early 
next year. 

Mr Li said that he hoped 
Japan would adopt a “cor- 


rect attitude” on sensitive 
issues such as Taiwan and 
security matters to “enhance 
trust and understanding 
between Japan and its Asian 
neighbours”. 

Beijing rarely misses an 
opportunity to assail Japan 
about wartime atrocities by 
the Japanese army during 
its occupation of China in 
the 1930s and 1940s. 

Mr Hashimoto will be the 
first Japanese leader to visit 


north-east China since rela- 
tions were normalised. 
Japan virtually colonised 
Chinese Manchuria during 
the 1930s. establishing a pop- 
pet regime there in the pro- 
cess. 

A Chinese foreign ministry 
official said Mr Hashimoto’s 
trip over the next few days 
to Shenyang and Dalian, 
north of Beijing, showed 
that he was “willing to 
face the future on the basis 


of facing up to history”. 

The official Beijing Review 
said in its latest edition: 
“Tokyo. . . simply can't resist 
the lure of being a military 
giant There are still people 
in Japan who covet China’s 
territory, especially Taiwan, 
though Japan's invasion of 
China ended 52 years ago.” 

Mr Li Peng is due to visit 
Tokyo in November. Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin will go 
there in the new year. 


UPS 
strike 
takes 
toll of 
jobs 

By Gerard Baker 
In Wa shi ngto n 


The US economy created just 
49,000 jobs last month, as the 
labour market was hit by the 
strike at United Parcel Ser- 
vices. the parcel delivery 
company. 

The Labour Department 
said yesterday that judging 
the precise cost in jobs of the 
UPS strike was difficult, but 
stripping out the effects of 
the industrial action and 
other special factors, it esti- 
mated the net increase in 
employment in August was 
a seasonally adjusted 
150,000. This figure was well 
below the average rate of 
employment growth in the 
last year, and suggested a 
slight easing of the country's 
very tight labour market 
conditions. 

The unemployment rate 
rose to 4.9 per cent in 
August from 4 A per cent a 
month earlier, but depart- 
ment officials warned that 
the rihang w was not statisti- 
cally significant. Average 
hourly earnings were 3.6 per 

US.eanpteynMMt 

Monthly change In nan-tom 
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cent higher in August from ; 
year earlier, unchanged fron 
the previous month. Thougl 
the average monthly rate o 
employment growth in thi 
last three, excluding thi 
strike effect, has been i 
robust 225,000 jobs, in line 
with the strength of job ere 
ation so far this year, then 
has been a slight decelera 
tion in the pace of private 
sector jobs growth - down tt 
average monthly gains oi 

182.000 in the last thre< 
months, compared witl 

218.000 in the previous sia 
months. 

The overall picture of thi 
labour market continues tc 
suggest a firm pace of actlv 
ity, but still with little sigr 
of a sharp rise in wage* 
growth, a factor that maj 
persuade the Federal 
Reserve to pass yet again or 
an interest rate increase al 
the next meeting of its oper 
market committee later this 
m onth. 

The White House said 
yesterday the strong econ- 
omy and the balanced bud- 
get deal it signed with Con- 
gress in July would produce 
a $S3bn federal government 
surplus in 2002. 

In its semi-annual report 
on the state of the economy 
the administration forecast 
growth this year at 2.8 per 
cent, slowing to its trend 
rate of about 2.3 per cent 
thereafter, as the strong dol- 
lar acted as a brake on 
exports. The federal deficit 
this year was expected to be 
just $37bn. before rising next 
year and falling a gain after 
that, turning into a surplus 
by 2002. 

Earlier in the week, the 
politically independent Con- 
gressional Budget Office said 
the surplus in 2002 would be 
about $32bn. 


Comoros 
plea to 
France 

The government of th 
Comoros Islands off soutl 
east Africa conceded yeste 
day it had failed to quash 
secessionist rebellion on th 
island of Anjouan an 
appealed for military intei 
vontion from the forme 
colonial power, France. Rec 
ter reports from Moroni 

France quickly rebuffe 
the appeal calling the mat 
ter a Comoran “interna 
affair” and reiterating it 
plea for talkn among th 
Comoran people. 

The government, in eu 
apparent reference to mem 
naries, blamed “white ek 
ments” and the use o 
sophisticated military hard 
ware by the secessionists fa 
its difficulties in cantrollini 
Anjouan. 
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BSr CtoyHHTim 

Th® . Qneen yesterday 
. tESpa nd ed to aaeem 

about her response to Hie 
- death of DfaiH, Rinc as off 
Wales with.. an anp wo- 
. dented Werised'e qregao n 
of the royal famfiy^^aa»n- 

B ^WMlnp and anger” at 
: Hu Jobs. 


¥ 


_.i hi Mack, with jnst 
-a fraction of the crowds 
gathered outside" Bockfng- 
bam Fblaceki London visa- 
We behind her, tbe 
-paid personal tribute to 
bar farmer: daugUerinlair. 
-Diana, the Queen said. “iKas 
an exceptional and gifted 
hum an being, hi good tfrneq 
and had die never lost her 
capacity to mite 3* nd laugh 
nor to inspire others with 
her warmth 2 nd kindness.” 

’ The live broadcast was 
.only the second time. in her 
45-year rep that the Qmwi 
had. addressed the nation, 
except in aanual Christmas 
broadcasts. The first was in 
1991 afior the fhdf wean . 

- ; Her address followed a 
. week , of public of 

tiaeroyal family witiMJutpre^ 
.cedent in mndom tinwi * Thg 
Queen and Prince Gharies, 
espedally, had been pQkzied 
in the press tor .an 


Wipe to tB^iay grfiwwi* 
pobfic grief and fir sticking 
to royal protocol in the face 

iaf popular pressure far more 

modem ways to honour ‘“the 
people's jKinceas.” 

. The empty flagpole at 
Rnfjrtogham Pwtaro hart* hy 
tradition of the royal stan- 
dard bec a use the Qneenins 
not- In residence, 2nd also 
attracted criticism because 

of the rr mt ra m with Sags fly* 

iqg at half mast not lost else- 
where in Britain hot afl ova- 
the world. ‘ 

The Queen's address 
marked the climax of a 

twoday effcart to defuse such 

criticism, starting with a 
photocall on Thursday at 
Balmoral at which Prince 
Charles lwM the hand of his 
younger son. Prince Harry. 
Boles were broken to allow 
the Union flag to be flown at 
half mast over the palace 
after today's Amend. 

Yesterday the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
walked among the crowds 
near the palace, following 
the example set by their 
youn ger sonsPrince Andrew 
and Prince Edward on 
Thursday. 

Her wends in her later 
broadcast were caxeftaDy 
rfwsw, to address the cce- 



In sombre mood the Qoeeo, responding to public concern, pays tribHte to Diana yesterday 


corns raised by critics, 
stressing family feelings, 
personal loss and the global 
sense of shock at Diana’s 
sudden death. 

Speaking in a steady voice, 
she began: “Since last Sun- 
day's dreadful news we have 
bwi , throughout Britain and 
around the world, an over- 
whelming expression of sad- 
ness at Diana's death.” 

However, she also 
M jq mj U -pd to w plain the fami- 
ly's initial fiuhne to appear 
in public, a reticence which 


has been fiercely if quietly 
ripfnmiprf as an a pprop riate 
way for a family to come to 
terms with grief. 

She said: “We have all 
been trying in oar different 
ways to cope. It is not easy 
to M [wvi8 a sense of loss, 
since the initial shock is 
often succeeded by a mix- 
ture of other feelings: disbe- 
lief, iref-r w np rphprrein n anger 

- and concern for those who 
remain. 

“We have all felt those 
emotions in these last few 


days. So what I say to you 
now. as your Queen and as a 
grandmother. 1 say horn my 
heart." 

Of Diana, she said: “I 
admired and respected her - 
for her energy and commit- 
ment to others, and espe- 
cially for her devotion to her 
two boys. This week at Bal- 
moral, we have all been try- 
ing to help William and 
Harry come to terms with 
the devastating loss that 
they and the rest of ns have 
suffered.” 


Ritz video released of Diana and Dodi 
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Mobamed. flayed, the owner- 
oFLaniflni's Harrods and the 
. Ritz hotel in Paris, yesterday 
released a afcniziirie video of 
Princess P rana and his son 
Dodi at tte hotri until their 
driver and - security man on 
the night they died. 

bBdmelCote.MrFayed's 
ytonnaw iiwdgM that the 
motive fir releasing the film 
. was to light on the <ar- 
i Huidimwi surrounding the 
couple’s Awft. . 

The video was shown to 
journalists at the Harrods 
store yesterday, 
lib: was not prese n t. 


“He has been left quite deso- 
late by las son’s death,” said 
Mr Cole, who was flanked by 

Professor Peter Vanezls. 
head cf forensic medicine at 
Scotland’s Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and Paul Handley- 
Greaves. a fo rmer military 
policeman who is now bead 
of Mr Fayed’s “dose protec- 
tinti" team. 

The video includes relaxed 
diets of the couple, which 
Mr Cole insisted showed that 
Diana »tmI Dodz been 
harassed by p aparaz zi, and 
that Henri Pianl. their kioer, 
was not drunk. 

But the video - a heavily 
edited compilation of ffhn 


taken by security cameras at 
tiie Ritz - raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. 

It shows paparazzi crowd- 
ing around the couple when 
they arrived at the Ritz but 
shows they escaped through 
a backdoor of the hotel with 
no paparazzi within frame 
(they were all still at the 
front of the hotel). 

The dips show Mr Paul 
arriving in a Mini car - 
driven by himself - at the 
Ritz and then talking to 
hold staff in the foyer. They 
do not show him to have 
been rolling drunk as some 
tabloids have asserted. 
However, they do not pro- 


vide any evidence as to 
whether he bad dr unk any- 
thing. nor oT what happened 
in the two hours when he 
left the hotel before driving 
Diana Dodi. 

The video ends with Diana 
and Dodi’s departure from 
the Ritz. 

Mr Cole gave no further 
information about Mr Paul, 
and refused to comment on 
the car hire company or the 
car involved in the crash. 

P ro f essor- Vanezis said an 
official French report that 
Mr Paul was three times 
over the drink-drive limit 
was “unreliable", although 
he hfanarif had not carried 


out a separate autopsy. 
• The Paris police office 
last night defended itself 
against accusations that the 
alcohol tests on Mr Paul's 
blood were pooriy carried 
out, Andrew Jack in Paris 
writes. “It was done in line 
with the normal procedures. 
The work was carried out as 
it should have been,” the 
office said. 

It emerged last night that 
lawyers acting for the family 
of Princess Diana have filed 
a civil action in Paris which 
will give them access to pho- 
tographs and other evidence 
submitted as part of the 
criminal investigation. 


Transco 
to shed 
2,500 
by end 
of 1998 

By Robert Corn 

Transco, the gas pipeline 
monopoly owned hy BG, the 
former British Gas, Is to cut 
2£00 jobs by the end of next 
year. British Gas was the 
frac transportation and sup- 
ply monopoly broken np in 
February this year. 

Hie move to reduce its 
workforce by about 15 per 
cent follows warnings from 
the company over the past 
year that many Jobs would 
be lost because of tough 
price controls pnt forward 
by Ofgas, its regulator. 

In June the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission 
confirmed the Ofgas view, 
after which the company 
reviewed its business plans. 
This week the company 
hriefed trade unions on the 
need for job cuts. 

Transco officials yester- 
day said details on which 
areas would be hit hardest 
and what type of workers 
would be most affected 
would not be available until 
lirfpr this month. The com- 
pany may have to resort to 
compulsory redundanries. 
BG has cut 4JS00 jobs since 
January 1996, reducing the 
Transco workforce to 16,000. 

Buffer this year Hnknn, 
one Of the main rnitnms for 
gas workers, said Ofgas had 
suggested that a quarts of 
Transoo's workforce might 
eventually have to go. Clare 
Spottiswoode, the regulator, 
acknowledged at the time 
there would be more redun- 
dancies at Transco. situated 
near Birmingham, 
England's second largest 
city. 

Under the phased liberal- 
isation of Britain's domestic 
gas industry, Transco will 
retain its monopoly as 
the main transporter of 
gas. 

Transco, which operates 
tbe national emergency net- 
work of engineers who 
respond to gas leaks, yester- 
day said it would ensure the 
job cuts did not erode its 
skill base. 
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Jail for former 
buses chairman 

A former chairman of British Bus was jailed for two years 
at the Old Bailey, the central criminal court in London, 
yesterday after being convicted of ccCTupfion. 

Dawson Williams was also banned as a company direo- 
tor for four years and ordered to pay £S6JX» ($140490) in 
costs after he bribed the company’s bank manager with 
film in exchange for an unauthorised offer of unlimited 
financial support. 

The bank manager. Ian Harvey, form er ly with First 
?ialionaJ hank of Boston, was also sentenced to two years. 

Passing sentence, Ann Goddard, the judge, said: “It is 
true that no pen si on fend has been plundered, nothing 
has been stolen from First National and British Bus has 
gone from strength to strength. That, however, is not tbe 
point. 1 must make it dear that bribery wifi be punished.” 

The conspiracy was batched after British Bus ran into 
financial difficu lties in the early 1990s. 

Defence lawyers had argued that Mr w illiams did not 
know be was doing wrong and that the two-year investi- 
gation into bfe aptinns was already punishment e no ugh. 
Mr Richard Latham QC Jsenior lawyer] prosecuting for 
the Serious Fraud Office, was granted a request that a 
decision an confiscating assets from Mr Harvey should be 
adjourned. Christopher Adams, London 

M UNIVERSITY FEES 


Students want employers to help 

Employers could face a business “education tax” if the 
government bows to pressure from the National Union of 
Students. Tbe union is launching a national campaign 
next week against the imposition of university tuition 
fees. 

The XUS is timing its campaign to coincide with the 
first week of the final year of free higher education in the 
UK. It wants employers to pay “their fair share” towards 
the cost of universities, which are predictiiq* a £3bn 
($L9bni sho rtfall by the end of the decade. But the Con- 
federation of British Industry, the principal employers’ 
lobby, attacked an education levy on businesses as a “tax 
on skills ". It warned that small firms, where most of the 
growth in graduate employment is expected, woold stop 
recruiting university students. Simon Targets, London 

■ CONSUMER WINDFALLS 


Spending levels may be lower 

Consumers are spending a smaller proportion of their 
windfall profits from tbe demutnaliWiQn of bmkttog soci- 
eties - mutually-owned home loans and savings institu- 
tions - than had been predicted, according to a Mori poll 
commissioned by the Bank of England, the l)K caitza] 
bank. 

According to the survey, about 165 per cent ctf tbe total 
■windfall is being spent. Tito proportion is in fine with ini- 
tial estimates by the Bank of England, which had put this 
proportion at about 15 per cent Some forecasters had put 
the total at 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 

In terms of value. 35 per craft of the floated shares had 
best sold, according to Mori. Of this proportion, 47 per 
cent is being spent, 6 per cent is being used for debt 
re pay m ent and another 47 per cent is bring saved. 

With a total windfall of £35J)ha ($5&5hn), 

these fgures suggest that the total windfall spending is 
about £6bn. Wolfgang MSkndum, London 
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When Ericsson called for 
a 24-hour FX trading desk 
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CHASE. The right relationship is everything: 




FRANCHISING 


HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


Master Franchise Opportunity 
BMS TECHNOLOGIES 


BMS TectoolDpes is an csnbfcbed and successful 
American brand leader in Commercial, Residential 
and Insurance Restoration services, with a 50 year 
track record. Egn bSsbcd m20 c o mUriev 
Now seeing applicants for Master (franchise 
rights. 

■ Specializing in Indoor Environmental Services & 
Insurance Disaster Recovery 

» Offering a prawn system to buDd a Franchise 
network 

■ 22 Proprietary Patents & 11 Profit Centers 

■ Complete Traming & On-going Support 




Trade The "Edge** 


with The Stock Mnluet Striker 
Man> Newsletters. Gums and 
Experts talk ibe nlk btn do 
*cy traSk ihe walk? 

We do! 

Proven winning s aag gie s for 
- Options Writing & Spreads 
•Trading Rrmrcsi Options 
- Trading Eq ui ti es 
For five copy & xuefiteef 4 year real 
lime Trading record, send Jaigc 


SAE ur. Sam 527. 2 OM Brampton 
Road. London SW73DQ 
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BUSINESSES WANTED 


IT RECRUITMENT 

Wr are Cm TAD mainly pcmunoR 
I with small contract division tamed in 
SnneyA Cheshire. Looting to 
acquirc/nmgr whh si r ni far . 
Write w Bmt B5425. financial 
Time*, One £ootlnrarfc Bridge, 
London SE1 9HL 


SwMcfaat aad Salads 
The World's #1 Submarine 

Sandwich Fra n c his e* 
•Low Start-Up Costs 
^tapbOpenfin 
•Over tyi)B ftasbunrits 
b59Coaftie« 



Rtf Fiancttseaod Development 

Infanmaon 

CaBtbelLSAHeadtpnrtem 
1-203*877-4281 
fee 1*203-8786688 
WrflerazSBfc Drive 
IHnd,Cr 06468 U5JL 
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KA1SHA Modeler Pro 

Now you can model your 
business processes and check 
your costs! 

KASHA Modeler Pro is an 
easy to use Activdy Based 
CosdnQ.'Manage mem tool for 
Vl fin do w s95 and NT 
Superb graphic a l interf a ce and 
bdy supported by NEC. 
Download a fcee demo tom 
wwwJmisha-teacorn or 
•rodk (^ong@kaiahat-tac£Qni 
tor details. 
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PRKnTKI. 


Presid On-hncr offc* end ot 
aod five price* on equities and 
options: 

• Free rioting odd t are se rvice 
IOCHLV & LIFFE riso 
avritaNeX. 

- Real time cqnbeswhfa no caU 
fluijn (e pi O BCBMg MM). 

- Prices cm ibc Wdi 
<wwwjoibox t c c rooty 
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Prestri On-tinr era 0171 !9t 9086 


FINALLY: REAL-TIME 
DATA YOU CAN 
AFFORD, STOCKS 
CURRENCIES, 

BONDS, DERIVATIVES 
AND NEWS 

Tenfore p rov iditb global real-time 
financed data dreci to your PC at 
Ihe lowest possible cost. Our 
Windows platform facilitates 
seamless interlacing with other 
Windows ap p fc a b ons. 

AvafieHe across Europe 

Hndusatwwtta ri oreXOjflt 

CaBTenforoon 
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Legacy of a 
princess 


After the tumults of mourning 
for Princess Diana, the ordered 
world of the British royal family 
will be changed: slowly perhaps, 
but irrevocably. 

Nothing could be more sug- 
gestive than the fumbled 
arrangements for last night's 
television broadcast by the 
Queen: or her symbolic capitula- 
tion to popular demand for the 
flag over Buckingham Palace to 
be flown at half mast 

Her address to the nation was 
delivered not at a time of her 
choosing but in hurried 
response to taunts from tabloid 
newspapers. Their charge that 
she failed to show sympathy for 
the general grief was vulgar and 
unjust, but the Queen was hurt 
and put on the defensive. She 
was seen to bow before the 
press in a way unthinkable ear- 
lier in her reign. 

This was. to be sure, but the 
latest episode in a long saga of 
difficulties between the media 
and the royal family, and the 
circumstances were truly excep- 
tional after the upsurge of popu- 
lar emotion which followed the 
princess’s death on Sunday. 

But special occasions may be 
especially revealing. As recollec- 
tions of Diana's qualities 
flooded the screens, the Queen 
and her family seemed initially 
remote horn popular sentiment 
and addicted to protocol- For- 
mality of this kind has surely' 
contributed - along with mari- 
tal scandals - to a steep decline 
in the royal family’s popularity 
in recent years. 

Such doubts about the Wind- 
sors' style will have been 
heightened - and distorted - 
during the outpourings of ado- 
ration for the dead princess. 
The Queen's staid presence 
appeared in such strong con- 
trast with Diana's turbulent and 
uneven genius as a public fig- 
ure. Thus immediate criticism 
of the Queen’s response seemed, 
in some quarters, to transmute 
into a dangerous questioning of 
the monarchy's role. 

That is understandable, if 
unfair. For one of the head of 
state's most important func- 
tions is to act as a focus of com- 
munal emotion at crucial 
moments in national life - in 
war. celebration or grief. 


Ceremony 


In the past, the British royal 
family has well understood this 
need. It responded with gor- 
geous ceremony, through the 
solemnities of the Church and 
with barriers to preserve the 
mysteries of office. This style of 
monarchy was enthusiastically 
endorsed for many generations. 
Its popularity was shown at the 
Queen's coronation, at the 
investiture of Prince Charles 
and at the prince and princess's 
ill-fated wedding. Perhaps its 
most revealing expression was 
the vast turnout for the Queen’s 
Silver Jubilee. 

But the warmth and enthusi- 
astic support displayed for the 
Queen an that occasion was 20 
years ago. Since then, the tradi- 
tional apparatus of monarchy 


has seemed, if not obsolete, dis 
tinctly rusty. 

The princess was an impor- 
tant contributor to this - 
although an unwilling one at 
first- Her brilliance before the 
cameras, combined with her 
common touch and sympathy 
for the sick, outshone the other 
royals. When her marriage 
broke up. the glare of the media 
helped to erode the mystique of 
royalty. Later, after she pro- 
claimed that she would not “go 
quietly", she captured the 
world's imagination with her 
campai gni ng vigour and a prin- 
cess's glamour. 

What, then, is the royal fam- 
ily to do? It cannot ignore her 
example. But it cannot and cer 
tainly should not follow it 
either. 

As the Queen's solemn and 
dignified tribute showed last 
night, the British monarchy still 
has great reserves of strength. 
The public ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey will no doubt 
further unite the nation with 
the royal family in grief. But 
after that, a new chapter will 
open, and it will have to be writ' 
ten with care. 

Solid virtues 

Clearly, the monarchy will 
need time to adjust It will be a 
centre of attention in its -own 
right once more, without the 
glamorous diversion which the 
princess created. In the circum- 
stances, its instinct - correctly 
- will be to build upon its pres- 
ent solid virtues. Prince Charles 
and Princess Anne, after all. 
have been energetic in their 
duties and charity work. 

Beyond that, however, it will 
need to consider a more radical 
change of style - not just for 
the remainder of the Queen's 
reign but for the future when 
Prince Charles will be king, fol- 
lowed by his and Diana's son 
Prince William. To rebuild its 
popular support, the institution 
will need to evolve towards a 
more informal style, which can 
catch the imagination of 
younger generations without 
sliding into frivolity. 

It is easier to identify the 
direction in which the monar- 
chy might travel than to map 
its exact route. The Queen has 
already shown herself anxious 
in limited ways to modernise 
the institution, for example by 
restricting the number of royals 
on the public payroll. 

She might now consider how 
changes to the monarchy could 
fit in with the big constitutional 
reforms planned by the Labour 
government, including that of 
the House of Lords. 

Britain is unlikely to want a 
"bicycling monarchy” such as 
those in continental Europe. 
But moves towards a more mod- 
est role could help rebuild the 
monarchy's former hold over 
people’s hearts as well as their 
minds. However it decides to 
change, the House of Windsor 
must find its own way to secure 
what Diana so notably 
attracted: the enthusiastic affec- 
tion of the masses. 


Crowds and power 

The frenzy of celebrity, the hunger for worship have both been 
on display in this extraordinary week, says Christian Tyler 


T oday, London will 
draw probably the 
largest crowd it has 
ever seen. Not only 
that, but the funeral 
of Diana. Princess of Wales, 
promises to be the biggest fare- 
well in history. 

About 200m people watched on 
television when Diana Spencer 
married the heir to the British 
throne in 1981. According to 
broadcasters, more than 10 times 
that number - which is to say. 
between a third and a half of the 
world's population - will be in 
distant communion as her 
funeral cortege winds its way 
from Kensington Palace to West- 
minster Abbey this morning. 

The Princess has created a phe- 
nomenon. Her violent death, in a 
car crash last Sunday morning 
has been followed by a demon- 
stration of popular feeling so 
deep and broad as to have 
alarmed the institutions of the 
state. She has shown the power 
of the crowd. 

Anybody who has attended the 
vigils of these past days will have 
felt the palpable expression of a 
collective will. It Is conveyed by 
the numberless tokens left at the 
gates of palaces and at the 
instant shrines which have 
sprung up all over the country: 
the messages, cards and photo- 
graphs, teddy bears, painted por- 
traits and flags: the queues of 
people waiting up to 12 hours to 
sign books or condolence; the 
h anks of flowers lit by candles 
burning through the night 
Neither the Palace, the politi- 
cians nor the press have been 
able to comprehend the phenome- 
non. In spite of the royal family's 
own need for privacy the Queen 
was compelled to waive protocol 
break with tradition, and make 
an exceptional broadcast to the 
nation last night. On Wednesday 
her prime minis ter was worried 
enough by the mood to defend 
the family against public criti- 
cism of its silence. 

Meanwhile, the press and tele- 
vision have been baffled by the 
strength of a popular feeling they 
did so much to stimulate. Com- 
mentators have found themselves 
trailing in the wake of ordinary 
people. They have struggled to 
make sense of the flood of human 
emotion as the collective mourn- 
ing has progressed - like that of 
any bereaved individual - from 
shock and numb disbelief, to pain 
and confusion punctuated by 
anger or guilt, to sorrowful 
acceptance. Today's funeral has 
been designed not only for the 
families, but to appease the pub- 
lic and help it come to terms with 
Princess Diana’s sudden death. 

The popular grief displayed 
this week is real, and yet magni- 
fied into unreality. After the fan- 
tasies woven about her person, 
news of the crash struck home 
with gruesome force, the factual 
end of a real person. Few knew 
Diana well, yet millions of people 
round the world felt they knew 
her because they saw her image 
and read the intimate details of 
her life almost every day of the 
week. “I still don't really believe 
she’s dead," said a visitor to St 
James's Palace, where Diana's 
body lay this week. “Perhaps 
that’s because I didn't really 
believe she was alive.” 

Only the cynical would attri- 
bute the mood this week to mass 
hysteria. Yet it is true that the 
mourning for Diana has been 
magnified by its own momentum. 
First to come forward were those 
who felt spontaneous grief for the 



Queen they wanted but could 
never have. Their example 
encouraged others. By the end of 
the week they were travelling 
from far and wide to watch the 
watchers, and to record their 
own participation with a click of 
the camera shutter. No-one 
knows for how long the pilgrim- 1 
ages will continue. 

The mourning has been magni- 
fied also by the character of the 
real* woman who has died. 
Women looked up to her for ref- 
using to succumb to a loveless 
marriage and deciding to make, 
something more of herself. Men 
were drawn by her seductive 
modesty and physical beauty. 
Idealists admired her uncompli- 
cated protest against the cruel- 
ties of the world. Celebrities of 
the arts and' fashion world 
embraced her as one of their 
own. The old were charmed by 
her manner, her own generation 
by her emotional frankness and 
defiance of stuffy conventions. 
Children looked up to her. Every- 
one, in the end. was touched by 
her death. 

In life, Diana had the co mmo n 
touch of an Eva Peron in her 
sympathy for the poor and 
deprived. She had the uncompli- 
cated beauty of a Grace Kelly, 
the film star who also became a 
princess. She had the vulnerabil- 
ity of a Marilyn Monroe in her 
search for identity and security, 
a reference which will become 


explicit when Elton John sings 
an ad pa ted version of “Candle in 
the Wind 1 *, originally written 
about Monroe, at the funeral ser- 
vice. In death, however. Diana 
was beginning to attract the kind 
of veneration usually reserved 
for the Virgin Mary. 

: None of this would have hap- 
pened. of course, if she had not 
married the Prince of Wales. The 
prime minister called her “the 
people’s princess" The refrain of 
a thousand messages has been: 
"You were one of us." But she 
wasn’t She was with the people, 
but not of them. Diana was a girl 
from an aristocratic family who 
decided, especially after her 
divorce from Prince Charles, to 
use the media power she had 
acquired to comfort - and find 
comfort in - people who had suf- 
fered. as she saw it like herself. 

Above all the event of Diana 
has been magnified by the dizzy- 
ing progress of technology. 
Everyone from the Chinese peas- 
ant to the Brazilian slumdwefler 
has a television now. The satel- 
lite dishes and restless cameras 
along the route of the cortege are 
gleaming symbols of the commer- 
cial power of a mass market 
which turned Princess Diana 
from blushing royal bride to 
global celebrity - a power which 
led, however indirectly, to her 
death. 

Diana was famous not so much 
for what she did - though she 


hoped to change that perception 
of her - but for who she was. She 
was a celebrity who had a gift for 
it but no need of it. Unlike film 
stars, pop stars and sports stars, 
she did not depend for her living 
on a constant stream of publicity. 
In her confessional Interview 
with Panorama she admitted that 
she had underestimated the 
attention. Yet she thought she 
could cultivate the media, tame 
them, and turn them to her own 
purposes. 

She could not. She left the 
security of the royal household, 
which may have been comfort- 
less but whose ambitions at least 
were limited, and ventured virtu- 
ally alone into a world of jet- 
setters and big spenders where 
she was unprotected, prey to the 
ambitions of others. 

This week has demonstrated 
not only the extraordinary capac- 
ity of human sympathy but an. 
extraordinary hunger for heroes, 
idols and symbols. The Victorian 
constitutionalist Walter Bagehot 
wrote: The mystic reverence, 
the religious allegiance which are 
essential to a true monarchy, are 
imaginative sentiments that no 
legislature can manufacture in 
any people." Monarchical govern- 
ment was strong, he added, 
because it was “intelligible". 

Magazines, newspapers and 
television cameras can today feed 
those imaginative sentiments 
instanta n eously and in profusion. 


And the consequences are there 
to see: the crowds, the Dowers, 
the candles, the images of the 
princess. Her death has evoked 
all the symbols of religious wor- 
ship in a society usually called 
secular. Some people compared 
the scene to the shrine at 
Lourdes in France- The odour of 
sanctification was in the air. it 
was as If people were rediscover- 
ing their faith in the divine hav- 
ing lost their faith in society. 

The enthusiasm which Diana 
generated was benign, in spite of 
the moral recriminations over 
her death and the finger-pointing 
about what was "appropriate" for 
the moment. But that enthusi- 
asm came out of the same collec- 
tive hunger for simple answers, 

. the need for reverence and reas- 
surance which dictators have 
mobilised for ugly Ideologies in 
the past. Constitutional mon- 
archs understand the danger, and 
so do the politicians who rule in 
their stead. 

S o the caution shown by 
the House of Windsor 
earlier this week was 
due not just to the fam- 
ily’s old-fashioned atti- 
tudes. its lack of the common 
touch, love of protocol or private 
distress. It was based on the prin- 
ciple, understood and followed by 
monarchs in the rest of Europe, 
that the more they try to satisfy 
the public demand for private 
info rma tion, the more demands 
they will be asked to satisfy. 

On the evidence of this extraor- 
dinary week Diana's example 
was the one the public wanted. 
But is it the example a present or 
future monarch should follow? 

The monarchy is an archaic 
institution which, in those coun- 
tries where it has survived, has 
done so because it has met the 
need for a focus, for someone to 
revere, while at the same time 
resisting the temptation to court 
popularity at the expense of the 
real government Not even in the 
most egalitarian European 
democracies - Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway - Is there serious 
pressure to have the royal fami- 
lies declared redundant. It is a 
paradox that in elective democra- 
cies the principle of heredity 
should be so enthusiastically 
maintained for this one function: 
the head of state. 

Being above politics, and 
untainted by a political past, 
these constitutional monarchs 
are rather like hereditary presi- 
dents. They have provided sym- 
bols of resistance in time of war 
and have been co-opted as com- 
mercial ambassadors and cul- 
tural leaders in peacetime. They 
patronise the arts and, like Prin- 
cess Diana, work .assiduously for 
charity. They try to epitomise 
national - and family - 
values. 

They suffer one great handicap: 
their own erratic biology. Heirs 
may be bom who are adept and 
willing to reign. But they may 
not. For this reason; if for no 
other, royal marriages and chil- 
dren are a matter of national con- 
cern - in other words, of public 
interest Therefore, their advisers 
argue, as families they can never 
lead normal lives. The pressures 
of the life in public have always 
been great But the Increasing 
lack of restraint shown by an 
ever more competitive press 
make them almost unbearable. If 
royal families disappear, it will 
be because their children refuse, 
like Diana, to live an archaic life 
in a modem world. 


I t Is not only the likely overall 
size of the audience - an esti- 
mated 2.5bn people will watch 
the funeral of Diana. Princess of 
Wales - that is so remarkable. 
Perhaps even more striking has been 
the multiplicity of public responses to 
her death. Billions saw her - and got to 
“know" her - through print and pic- 
ture. And. because newspapers and 
broadcasters treated the events that 
dominated their schedules in very dif- 
ferent ways, this meant that the vari- 
ety of what became known as the 
Diana phenomenon was as great as its 
sheer scale. 

It was rather as if people had stum- 
bled into a hall of mirrors, to become 
quickly disoriented by the reflections 
of themselves and of others. Tie media 
provided many of the mirrors, 
reflecting and interpreting societies to 
themselves. To them was added the 
mirror of Diana. People saw In her 
what they wanted or needed to see. 

And. just as one would expect, the 
multiplying images made it hard to 
judge what was original and what was 
imitation, what was significant and 
what was passing. 

Not everyone was swept away by the 
tide of emotion. The Arab world, for 
example, was slighted by the perceived 
indifference to the fate of Dodi Fayed, 
Diana's companion. 

In Nairobi, the independent Daily 
Nation questioned why flags were 
being flown at half mast for the Prin- 
cess of Wales when that honour had 
not been accorded to eminent Kenyans. 

Even before Thursday’s bombings in 
Jerusalem, interest in the story had 
waned in Israel, which Diana had 
never visited. Montserrat proposed that 
a new capital on the volcano-ravaged 
Caribbean island be named Port Diana. 

Everywhere, the story was seen in 
terms of local experience. In Hong 


Clay Harris on the mirrors reflecting the princess's many images 

‘Now we are Diana’s hunters, 
gentlemen of the shade...’ 


Kong and China, for instance, the press 
made great play of what Oscar Ho, the 
curator of the Hong Kong arts centre, 
described as “a tragic aspect deeply 
rooted in Chinese culture - the pretty 
woman doomed to a painful life". 

In the US. the media turned her 
death into an examination of the perils 
of celebrity, with paparazzi-plagued 
Hollywood stars seizing their opportu- 
nity to bash the tabloid press. From 
Tom Cruise to George Clooney, the lat- 
est Batman, they told their own. tales of 
harassment 

The British had always attributed US 
fascination with Diana to monarchy- 
envy, but the reaction in the US to her 
death suggested that she had become 
just another manifestation of American 
self-obsession. “More like one of us 
than one of them," was a common com- 
ment. The pages of photographs record- 
ing Diana's life reveal many broad 
smiles with gle aming teeth - a some- 
what un-British imag e, but one with 
instant appeal in the world's increas- 
ingly Americanised popular culture. 

Elsewhere, newspapers and televi- 
sion focused on the British response to 
Diana's death. Individual Australians, 
for example, expressed surprise at 
what they perceived as mass hysteria 
from a people regarded as having a 
tradition of reserve. 


In Buenos Aires, a city where no one 
dares to make the comparison of Diana 
to Eva Peron, the princess’s image bad 
been a composite of the glamour of 
model Cindy Crawford with the tangled 
career of footballer Diego Maradona. 
On the whole. Argentine press com- 
ment after the Princess's death took on 
a detached tone, emphasising the 
unusual fervour of the public reaction 
in Britain. 

The Argentines were not the only 
ones to consider the British reaction 
worthy of remark. The British them- 
selves were astounded by their own 
spontaneous outpouring of public affec- 
tion for Diana. 

By yesterday, Buckingham Palace 
estimated that lm bouquets had been 
laid at royal palaces in London. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people queued 
for hours to sign books of condolence, 
not just at palaces but at town halls 
and supermarkets. 

It was in Britain especially that such 
spontaneous responses became entan- 
gled in a fierce debate about the role of 
the media, a debate that began from 
the moment the circumstances of 
Diana’s death became known. 

For some, her death was seen as the 
inevitable climax to 17 tumultuous 
years of celebrity, marked recently by 
intrusive "hounding". Without the 


worldwide media, others noted, she 
would never have been so famous. 

Ordinary people’s efftisive tributes to 
“their" princess soon became, in the 
mirror of the media, criticism of the 
royal family’s public reticence. News- 
papers baited the Queen arid prince 
Charles to make a public demonstra- 
tion of grief. Not long ago, the UK 
press had sneered that “bicycling mon- 
archs" elsewhere in Europe were too 
ordinary: now, it seemed, nothing less 
than talk-show tears would be suffi- 
cient from its own royal family. 

A ll the goading had its effect, 
eliciting a statement from 
Buckingham Palace that 
the royal family had been 
hurt by suggestions it was 
indifferent to the country’s sorrow. The 
Queen took the unusual step of 
addressing the nation last wigh t This 
disruption of rigid royal protocol 
suggested that the mourning for Diana 
sets a precedent. For decades, every 
royal occasion will be compared with 
her funeral If such future events fall 
short of public expectations, as orches- 
trated and interpreted by the media, 
then Diana may come to be seen as 
having eclipsed the royal family. 

The palace was not alone in running 
scared. Businesses - from supermar- 


kets to barber shops - closed their 
doors today, at least until after the 
funeral. No doubt many companies 
wished to make a gesture appropriate 
to the occasion. But there was also an 
implicit me n ace in not being seen to 
conform. Some restaurants were 
warned of a security risk if they 
opened. 

The Scottish Football Association 
rescheduled an international match 
after a torrent of abuse. Jewish leaders 
stressed that special prayers would be 
said for Diana today in synagogue, as if 
to forestall any questions about why 
they were still observing the Sabbath. 

Otherwise, the cult of D iana overrode 
conventional religious values. 

Tonight's draw of the National Lottery, 
an activity criticised by some on moral 
grounds without denting its popularity, 
was moved without controversy until 
tomorrow. Only a few years after the 
debate about the relaxation of Sunday 
shopping laws, opposed in part on reli- 
gious grounds, the “Lord's day" would 
seem to be less special than Diana's. 

Yet public expressions of grief had 
religious overtones, drained of explicit 
sacred content Foremost among these 
secular sacraments was the public lay- 
ing of flowers, a recent UK tradition as ■ 
a token of bereavement, and one that 
.has been disseminated and re-inforced 


by media coverage. The image of Liver' 
pool football club’s ground covered 
with flowers after the 1989 Hills 
borough disaster was so powerful that 
imitation has become an automatic 
(and often televised) gesture aftei 
every murder or road fatality. . . 

Many of the other contemporary rites 
of mourning - pilgrimage, as expressed 
in the patiently snaking queues to sign 
books of condolence, and the lighting 
of candles - have a Catholic, rathel 
than Protestant, symbolism. The vener 
ation of Diana also has Marian paral- 
lels, though without religious meaning. 
The Catholic imagery was ironic, given 
that Diana would not have been able to 
be Queen had she held this faith. 

This adapted iconography, when 
added to the criticism of the royal fami- 
ly’s alleged failure to mourn suffi- 
ciently in public, suggests that only 
what can be seen now counts - seen, 
that is, by the cameras which are 
proxies for the multitudes not present 
in person. 

But is not clear that such selective 
images can be trusted. It takes few 
people to make a crowd in a hall of 
mirrors. 

Many people tried to make sense of 
events on their own, and felt disturbed 
by the prescriptive agenda of tabloid 
front pages or maudlin broadcasters. It 
mig h t also be argued that one factor 
drawing huge crowds to gather was 
that this was one place they could 
experience the momentous events for 
themselves, without intermediation. 

Events have moved so quickly - with 
conventions and traditions which 
seemed solid suddenly sifting - that 
perhaps no one knows what to think, 
lii the end Diana , who has roved the 
world, returned to a country where her 
life and death will make a permanent 
mark in ways as yet nnfathomed. 
Additional reporting by 
Our Foreign Staff - 
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|"ew /national leaders 
| - wear quite so many 
1 hats as Mahathir 
■- : Mohamad, Mafey- 
sla^' prime minister. He" is 
the- -leader of the govem- 
: inent He is the leader of the 
. .party. He is- a fidQbMrottmg 
salesman- for. local compa- 
- nie&. : He is a-eonunentatw cm 
almost everything -’from 
-'the reform of Islam and.- the 
malevolence of the west to 
the: need to stop hang in g 
women’s, underwear in pub- 
lic. ■ . - ■ . 

V So pifflyadve has his influ- . 
: exice been that, after -16 years 
. hi office, Dr MahaQiir’s own 
; person appears almost indi- 
visible -from Malaysia’s body 
politic. Many believe that his . 
decisive leadership has been 
the -.country's., greatest 
strength during Its transi- 
tion in /the space of two 
decades .from being a devel- 
oping. world producer of 
commodities to an Asian 
tiger economy driven by ' 
manufacturing exports. 

It is mot surprising there- 
fore that many. Malaysians 
have over the past few 
weeks expressed shock: and 
bewilderment that . such an 
asset appeared to he turning 
.into a liability. 

. Day . in, day out, the prime 
minister ' - blasted foreign 
mvestars whom he «mww! 


A game of brinkmanship 

Miahathir’s pervasive influence risks Malaysia’s achievements, says James Kynge 


of conniving to bring down 
Malaysia's stock market and 
weaken its currency. In rhet- 
oric reminiscent of the cold 
war, he mwintninpH that for- 
eign fund managers were 
“racist*’, dismissed George 
Soros,' the US finan cier, as a 
“moron ... with a lot of 
money” and said that local 
rumour-mongers “should be 
shot"; His remarks were 
reinforced by actions that 
-restricted foreign participa- 
tion in the stock market, 
triggering panic selling. 

.On Wednesday, with 
’ nearly M$400bn <$i37.2bn) in 
stock market value lost since 
the, start of this year, . Dr 
Mahathir announced a par- 
tial U-turn in policy. He 
repealed some of the curbs 
on stock market trading that 
he had imposed only a week 
earlier, and announced that 
several large infrastructure 
projects - seen by some 
economists as symbols of 
profligacy - were to be 
delayed. 

Dr Mahathir rarely makes 
U-turns and the experience 
was clearly painful. He noted 


to journalists that the delay 
of several “megaprojects", 
which were important ele- 
ments in his economic 
vision, would be cause for 
celebration among those 
who wished Malaysia ill. "Of 
course, after this, cham- 
pagne will be flowing and 
they will say ‘we told you 
so'." he said. . 

Yesterday, the stock mar- 
ket surged back and the cur- 
rency climbed against the 
US dollar as people hoped 
that Dr M ahathir 's game of 
brinkmanship with global 
market forces might be at an 
end. The relief, however, 
was tempered with a sense 
that some of the damage 
done may take much longer 
to repair. 

“How much of this (share 
value) loss . . . was avoidable 
and the result of the govern- 
ment's self-inflicted wounds 
as a result of ill-advised mea- 
sures?" asked Lim Kit Siang. 
leader of the opposition 
Democratic Action Party. He 
added that long-term inves- 
tor confidence might have 
been shaken. 


Foreign economists said 
that Malaysia's 6tock market 
bad traditionally traded at a 
premium to others in the 
region partly because inves- 
tors had confidence in local 
institutions, such as the cen- 
tral bank, the securities com- 
mission and the Kuala Lum- 
pur stock exchange. But 
during the crisis, each of 
these institutions was side- 
lined as Dr Mahathir 
directed financial policy, 
apparently alone. 

E ven now. it is not 
clear how much 
Independence is 
enjoyed by the main 
institutions or how much 
influence the cabinet has on 
economic policy. Observers 
noted that Dr Mahathir's 
policy U-turn was 
announced not after a cabi- 
net meeting but after a ses- 
sion of the supreme council 
of the dominant political 
party, the United Malays 
National Organisation 
(UMNO). 

Perhaps more worrying is 
the effect that the prime 


minister's criticisms of for- 
eigners could have on other 
economic projects. Dr 
Mahathir hopes that the 
“multimedia super corridor" 
(MSC). which is to be a 750 
sq km area near Kuala Lum- 
pur, will become a kind of 
Silicon Valley at a cost of 
more than M$35bn. This 
project relies heavily on the 
trust of foreign information 
technology companies 
which, it is hoped, will 
invest there. 

But although Dr Mahathir 
has said many times that the 
MSC will usher In an era of 
borderless business, last 
month he likened such an 
era to a “jungle full of fero- 
cious beasts”. 

Some commentators said 
that a lack of checks and 
balances in Malaysia's politi- 
cal system might, in times of 
crisis, prove risky. "Most of 
the time, we need a firm and 
decisive leadership but not 
to the extent that others, 
even in the cabinet, dare not 
ask questions," said Fan 
Yew Teng. a former member 
of parliament, writer and 


political commentator. “That 
Is very dangerous." 

There is no culture in 
UMNO, he said, to admire 
politicians who martyr their 
careers for the sake of a 
principle. If a cabinet mem- 
ber were to resign because of 
a policy disagreement with 
the prime mini ster, he would 
almost certainly live out his 
days fo the political wilder- 
ness, Mr Fan said. 

A compliant media almost 
never criticises Dr Mahathir, 
reporting his comments 
without debate. Analysts at 
brokerage houses, occasional 
targets of Dr Mahathir's ire. 
are under pressure not to 
comment negatively about 
economic policy. 

Some people in authority 
perform astounding rever- 
sals in their points of view. 
On one day recently. Patrick 
T.im, president of the Malay- 
sian Investors Association, 
was unambiguously critical 
of Dr Mahathir's share trad- 
ing curbs. Two days later, he 
was firmly behind them. 

In his defence. Dr 
Mahathir vehemently argues 



against the notion that West- 
minster or Capitol Hill pro- 
vide the only models of 
democracy in the world. He 
stresses that the interests of 
the wider community should 
never be emperilled by 
minority pressure groups. 
And the fact that Dr 


Mahathir still appears able 
to see when his policies may 
be wrong provides a balance 
in the system. All the same, 
what Mr Fan calls the “mass 
think" of Malaysian political 
culture at times risks undo- 
ing the nation's remarkable 
achievements. 


Hypermarket cannibals 

The French retail sector is. in a state of flux, says Andrew Jack 



aniel Bernard, 
chairman of 
Carrefour, the 
hypermarket 
group, has a word to 
describe the transformations 
taking place in French retail- 
ing: “cannibalism”. 

During the past five days, 
two supermarket groups - 
■ Franprix and Leader Price - 
have been acquired by a 
rival. Casino, for FFr3.5bn 
(£360m). Both Casino and a 
fourth retailer, Rallye, have 
in turn been the object of a 
FFr28bn hostile takeover bid 
by a fifth, Promodes. 

After long years of relative 
calm. France's high streets 
and out-of-town shopping 
centres are. undergoing a 
revolution. 

The process says much 
about the international 
changes in retailing, as well 
as particular tensions in the 
- country's highly fragmented 
and family dominated super- 
market sector. 

Paul-Loiiis- Halley, the 
chairman of Promodes, 
which hopes to take control 
of Casino, says: “The most 
Important reason behind our 
hid is the globalisation of 
commerce. If you look at the 
size of the US and south-east 
Asian markets., and the 
speed at which they are 
developing, we would be 
much more competitive as a 
single group.” 

Mr Bernard agrees. “Size 
is very important, if France 
is to remain in the retailing 
race. " And why does size 
matter? Because, he empha- 
sises, it helps increase your 
negotiating position with 
suppliers; it is also needed to 
mobilise enough investment 


to match your rivals. 

For a long time, French 
retailers could expand organ- 
ically. without acquisitions. 
In the 1960s and 1970s, they 
took an early lead in the 
development of hypermar- 
kets, partly because the gov- 
ernment was encouraging 
large suburban shopping 
centres with the idea of 
fighting inflation by intensi- 
fying competition between 
retailers and driving down 
prices. 

During the 1980s, domestic 
expansion was given another 
fillip from the decentralisa- 
tion policies of Francois Mit- 
terrand, the French presi- 
dent, who. handed much 
decision-making power to 
local authorities.' 

Politicians kfeen for the 
business, taxes and employ- 
ment generated by new 
retail sites, were morethan 
happy to waiveinconvenient 
planning restrictions. 

The . legacy of these 
changes has been an indus- 
try with low margins, and, 
in some cases, a “pile 'em 
high, sell ’em cheap” mental- 
ity. Xavier de Mene. a retail 
analyst with the Eurostaf 
market research company, 
says French companies have 
lagged behind their. UK 
counterparts in retailing 
innovations including the 
development of higher mar- 
gin own-brand goods. 

Now, though, that is 
changing. Slow growth in 
incomes and spending has 
put a brake on retailers' rev- 
enues during the 1990s. 

The heady expansion in 
hypermarkets has meant 
that the retailing business is 
becoming saturated. 


There are other difficul- 
ties. In 1996 legislation 
against “predatory pricing" 
was enacted to redress an 
imbalance of power between 
small and large suppliers. 
And those tempted to open 
stores face tough planning 
controls introduced in the 
past two years. 

The larger companies have 
responded in two ways. 
First, by launching ambi- 
tious international expan- 
sion programmes. Carrefour 
and Promodes, for example, 
have opened stores in 
southern Europe, South 
America and south-east 
Asia. Casino has identified a 
smaller number of markets 
where .-it believes there is 
strong growth potential, 
notably Poland and Taiwan. 

B ut Mr Halley 
argues that it is 
important to have 
“a strong home 
base” from which to make 
forays abroad. 

The-, result is the second 
response: French retailers 
are suddenly eyeing one 
another up as potential part- 
ners - or prey. 

Battle began in earnest 
last year, when the privately 
owned retailer Auchan took 
over the publicly quoted 
Docks de France. Carrefour 
followed by acquiring 42 per 
cent of the rival Cora group. 

The deals have not gone 
smoothly. Auchan's pur- 
chase followed something 
almost unprecedented in 
France's consensual busi- 
ness world: a public, hostile 
bid. Cora's management 
refuses to. co-operate with its 
new shareholder. Mr Bern- 


ard admits there is no “mar- 
riage”, while adding that he 
is "serene" about the future. 

One reason for the ten- 
sions is the unusual owner- 
ship structure of retailers. In 
nearly every company, the 
founding families have con- 
trol or large stakes, and 
have been able to hold on to 
them because of the way the 
groups financed their expan- 
sion. “We had 90-day credit 
terms to pay back our 
suppliers,” says Antoine 
Gui chard, whose grandfa- 
ther started Casino in St- 
Etienne in central France In 
the last century, and whose 
family holds 8 per cent of the 
shares. 

Such terms are long 
enough to enable a company 
to open a store and generate 
enough cash to pay the debt 
without the need for sub- 
stantial external financing, 
which could dilute family 
stakes. 

The controlling families 
often hold double voting 
rights and are bound by pre- 
emption rights when they 
want to sell They are often 
reluctant to cede control, 
especially to rival families - 
such as the Halleys, who 
have 55 per cent of Pro- 
mod 6s’ voting rights. 

The family connection 
may also explain why bid- 
ding wars are breaking out. 
As the number of family 
members grows, it is becom- 
ing difficult to hold the fami- 
ly-based system together - 
especially when retailers 
need more resources than 
ever to stay ahead. In future, 
expect more retailing battles 
- and more family squab- 
bles. 


Serial entrepreneurs choose Britain, says Katharine Campbell 

Go-getter with vision 


R eal entrepreneurs 
"just go get things 
done," says Dean 
Butler, the founder 
and chairman of Vision 
Express. One of the things 
his breed of businessman Is 
doing is crossing the Atlan- 
tic and coming to Britain. 

This week Mr Butler made 
his third fortune from eyew- 
ear by selling the UK's fast- 
est-growing chain of opti- 
cians to Grand Optical 
Photoservice of France, 
creating Europe's largest 
optical retailer. The deal val- 
ues the company be founded 
in 1988 at £146m ($238m) and 
the trusts he himself con- 
trols at about £50m. 

The American-born Mr 
Butler is a so-called “serial 
entrepreneur”, a breed hith- 
erto more familiar in his 
home country than In the 
UK. Serial entrepreneurs 
make a fortune out of one 
company, sell it, and start 
again. They are the opposite 
of conglomera tears, who try 
to do everything at once: 
serial entrepreneurs do one 
thing at a time. 

Mr Butler, a former Proc- 
tor & Gamble executive, set 
up Lens Crafters, the first 
one-hour dispensing opti- 
cians in the US. which he 
sold in the mid-1980s to US 
Shoe Corporation. With the 
profits, he started Vision 
Express in Australia, selling 
out successfully again before 
coming to the UK. While he 
established essentially the 
same business on three con- 
tinents, other entrepreneurs 
spawn a series of 
different ventures within a 
sector, or less frequently, in 


a variety of sectors. 

Hitherto, such people have 
been rare birds in Britain, 
and. considering the prob- 
lems they encounter, it may 
seem surprising there have 
been any all. Starting one 
UK company is tough 
enough- Starting more than 
one multiplies the start-up 
problems. So those that have 
pulled it off once are often 
deterred by the fear that 
they will not be as lucky sec- 
ond time around. Others are 
simply content to retire to 
the Bahamas. 

“It drives me nuts, ” says 
Mr Butler. “People say, *but 
you'll have to talk to so and 
so'. Why? Why can't we just 
go do it?” Mr Butler says, as 
an American, he has been 
able “get away with stuff” 
and ride rough-shod over 
some of the obstacles. 

The chairman of a fast- 
growing venture-backed 
business in northern 
England who had received 
£20m in a venture capital 
refinancing last year 
recently begged not to be 
identified by name in this 
newspaper. “I’ve lost so 
many friends already. They 
look at me quite differently 
when they find out how 
much I’ve trousered". 

Business failure is still 
regarded as a stigma - in 
stark contrast with Silicon 
Valley, where financiers 
tend to regard a couple of 
failed ventures as a neces- 
sary rite of passage. Chris 
Evans, who has founded at 
least 10 bioscience compa- 
nies - the largest of which, 
Chiroscience, is capitalised 
at £307m - remarks: “People 


stni say to me, when are you 
going to be chopped down? 
They assume everyone will 
fail eventually’’. 

Charles Richardson, direc- 
tor of corporate affairs at 3i, 
the UK’s largest source of 
capital for unquoted compa- 
nies. adds: “We find a very 
high proportion of our most 
successful start-ups have 
been critically ill at some 
time. The irony is that the 
people who become heroes 
are also a knife-edge away 
from being the people who 
no one ever wants to talk to 
again." 

Y et despite all this, 
there are signs that 
the UK is - slowly - 
producing more 
heroes. When he started his 
first venture. Enzymatix, 10 
years ago, Mr Evans was a 
“scientist in a lab coat and 
everyone thought what a 
waste that I was setting up 
in business. Now people can 
raise more money, find more 
entrepreneurial management 
- though that's still the big- 
gest headache - and get 
more help from govern- 
ment". 

Much-needed finance is 
beginning to flow from the 
entrepreneurs themselves. 
Mr Evans has set up Merlin 
Ventures, which claims to be 
the biggest bioscience ven- 
ture capitalist in Europe. 
Those who do not want to 
stomach another start-up 
but who wish to keep their 
hand in have become 
so-called business angels, 
investing sums in young 
companies with which they 
often become closely 


involved. Rob Johnson, lec- 
turer in entrepreneurship at 
London Business School, 
thinks that is a particularly 
encouraging sign. “People 
forget that the US venture 
capital industry got going 
not with institutional 
funds but with entrepre- 
neurs making money and 
investing in other young 
businesses. That had not 
happened in the UK - until 
now." 

A few British venture capi- 
tal companies, too. are 
becoming more receptive to 
start-ups - with entrepre- 
neurs who have already 
proved themselves standing 
the best chance of securing 
funds. Schroder Ventures 
has hired Bob Jones, who 
started and sold three data 
communications companies, 
to help with addressing the 
“venture capitalists’ image 
problem", as Mr Jones put it, 
as well as to evaluate pro- 
posals. 

Lessons are being learnt 
about the importance of 
spreading wealth. Marcus 
Lovell Smith and Tim Dye 
have started three busi- 
nesses, the most recent of 
which, 

Ramar Technology, is trying 
to emulate a Silicon Valley 
business, where everyone, 
including the secretaries, 
has equity options. 

For now, Tony Blair's 
"nation of entrepreneurs" 
remains only a dream. But 
there is a sense among entre- 
preneurs that the govern- 
ment will not stand in the 
way of progress - provided, 
that is, it resists introducing 
adverse tax changes. 



Improved energy efficiency to combat climate 
destabilisation would be aided by removing tax distortions 

Claimed cost of energy 
efficiency unproven 


From bfr Andrew Warren. 

'Sir,' The timidity underly- 
; ing your editorial, upon the 
appropriate levels of 
response to the threat of eli- 
minate change C Prophecy of 
: the birds", August 30/31), is 
predicated on a wholly 

unsubstantiated statement 

You provide no provenance 
at all for your unequivocal 
statement that it would -cost 
up to 1 per cent of world 
gross domestic product to 
improve, energy efficiency 
sufficiently to combat 
impending climate destabi- 
lisation: the only studies 
which make such outlandish 
estimates tend to come from 
the fossa fuel industry. 

-I could certainly direct you 
■ toothers which demonstrate 
. -.clearly how. much the 
world's economic perfor- 
mance would benefit fron* 

: realising the full potential 
fornnergy conservation. • 

But I would certainly not 


cavil for one moment with 
your emphatic conclusion, 
r egardin g the need to 
remove existing tax distor- 
tions which encourage fuel 
profligacy. For many years 
this association has cam- 
plained bitterly at the rate at 
which VAT is levied on 
energy conservation materi- 
als and services (currently 
. 17.5 per cent) as opposed to 
energy consumption (bow 
reducing from 8 to 5 per 

cent). _ , 

It is, to quote the 1993 Bud- 
get speech, “an anomaly 
which makes a nonsense of 
any attempt to use the tax 
system to assist the environ- 
ment". 

Andrew Warren, 
director, 

Association for the 
Conservation of Energy, 
Westgate House, 

Prebend Street, 

London Nl 8PT, UK 
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Private grief of royal family not 
legitimate concern of the public 


From Mr Peter ■ 

W. Schlesiana. 

Sir. As an American who 
is old enough to remember 
the public grief on the death 
of President Kennedy. I am 
certainly not surprised by 
the very similar reactions to 
the death of Princess Diana. 

: Today, however, I read 
that this same public has 
criticised the royal family 
for appearing to be- indiffer- 
ent to public sentiment I 
will probably be reviled for 
this and told to mind my 
own business, but I see this 
criticism as terribly unfair 
and inappropriate. 

The fact that Diana was a 
public figure does not make 
private grief a matter of 
legitimate concern to the 
general-public. Yes. 1 am 
well aware of the role played 
by the' royal family in UK 
society, but where does this 
“public" get the right to say 
- You should be consoling 
us right now! 

The first and, frankly, only 
priority for the family at this 
time should be William and 
Harry. They are children 
who have lost their beloved 
mother. However the public 
may have viewed Diana in 
their own mind (mother of 
us all Queen of Hearts, et 
al), only William and Harry 
were her children. 

Moreover, however stiff 
the family's collective upper 


■ . - ■ • i v 
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lip may be, who could possi- 
bly have prepared them for a 
tragedy of this magnitude? 
How dare anyone tell them 
how they MUST behave at a 
time like this? 

Peter W. Schlesiona, 
Rehhalde 10c, 

6332 Hagendom, 

Switzerland 

From Ms Evelyn Cat. 

Sir, The conclusions many 
“media" people (both in tele- 
vision and newspapers) have 
drawn from events sur- 
rounding Diana’s life and 
death are wrong. 

The argument that public 
demand for intimate photos 
of the royals justifies their 
purchase is fundamentally 
flawed. Caring and responsi- 
ble mothers realise that, 
although their young chil- 
dren prefer Ribena to milk, 
giving into demand would 
be unhealthy and irresponsi- 
ble. Loving parents fre- 
quently make difficult and 
unpopular decisions in the 
best interests of their chil- 
dren. 

Given the enormous power 
of the media, which chooses 
daily the information that 
binds society and provides a 
vision of our world, those in 
charge of this process have a 
moral obligation to consider 
carefully the broad sociologi- 
cal impact of their decisions 

& 


- and should be criminally 
liable if they abuse their 
power. 

Equally wrong have been 
attempts to encourage "anti- 
monarchist” conclusions. 
Diana was not loved because 
she was a royal outcast She 
was loved because she 
showed true compassion for 
society’s outcasts. And given 
that the most important part 
of her life, in her own view, 
was to prepare her children 
for their future public roles, 
then, as a sign of respect to 
Diana and to support her 
sons, it is obviously appro- 
priate that their father 
should take the lead in the 
formalities after her death 

Diana loved and admired 
the Queen, the Queen 
Mother and the traditions 
she was bom to uphold. Far 
the media to. try to conclude 
that Diana's status outside 
the royal family means she 
represents anti-monarchist 
sympathies is incorrect 

Evelyn Gox, 

3 Primrose Gardens, 

London NWS 4UJ, UK 

From Mr DM. Crawley. 

Sir, I suggest the British 
Post Office, and other simi- 
lar institutions around the 
world, issue a series of 
stamps to mark the tragic 
death of Diana. The stamps 
would carry a small supple- 


mentary surcharge so that 
people can make a practical 
and ongoing contribution to 
the many charities she 
worked for. Such surcharges 
have been used in the past 
by various postal services to 
raise money, particularly for 
the Red Cross. This way we 
would all be helping her var- 
ious causes in a way which 1 
am sure she would welcome. 

DJU Crowley, 

74 Dendy St, 

Brighton 3186, 

Victoria, Australia 

From Mr JJtS. Egerton. 

Sir. Although Clay Harris 
(“Would privacy laws help?". 
September 2) makes good 
points about the problems of 
privacy laws, the position of 
the children of those in pub- 
lic life is now plainly intoler- 
able. Although Prince Wil- 
liam is most at risk, the 
press have also reported the 
private life of former prime 
minister John Major's son 
and no doubt will give prom- 
inent coverage to the amo- 
rous adventures of prime 
minister Tony Blair's chil- 
dren in due course. 

There is only ODe effective 
way to stop this. It is to pun- 
ish those who publish and 
distribute stories and photo- 
graphs. As a matter of 
urgency, parliament should 
pass legislation to provide 


for mandatory minimum 
terms of imprisonment for 
editors and proprietors who 
publish stories and pictures 
identifying minors without 
parental consent. Thai will 
protect the young princes - 
and stop the nastier ele- 
ments in the media taking 
revenge by publicising the 
prime minister's young fam- 
ily. 

Legislation should also be 
prepared to protect the 
grown up children of those 
in public life unless they 
make themselves public per- 
sons. 

J.R.S. Egerton, 

6 Colswold Mews, 

Batters ea Sq uare, 

London SW11 3RA, UK 

From Mr Mark Goyder. 

Sir, Clay Harris argues 
convincingly that privacy 
laws are no answer to jour- 
nalistic intrusion. There is 
another way. It involves 
inviting people to set out 
their own values, and then 
holding them to account. 

Journalism, like medicine, 
is a profession with an ever 
increasing impact on human 
well being. Unlike medicine, 
jou rnalism has no widely 
respected Hippocratic Oath 
to which responsible journal- 
ists and editors can look for 
guidance and protection. 

Imagine if a Royal College 
of Journalists - or its inter- 
national equivalent - con- 
ferred honour and recogni- 
tion on those journalists 
who lived by its code of 
decent behaviour, and with- 
held honour and recognition 
from those who departed 
from the professional code. 

Newspaper proprietors 
could then be asked to make 
a commitment that no pro- 
prietor would require editors 
to break that code. Unscru- 
pulous publishers might still 
choose to ignore the code 


but they and their employ- 
ees would be making a pub- 
lic declaration that they 
were the unethical rump. 
Those unwilling to commit 
to the code would lose the 
benefit of the immunities 
and protection to which the 
ethical mainstream was enti- 
tled. 

The process would be 
stronger still if newspaper 
proprietors themselves 
clearly set out their own 
code of values, to be regu- 
larly monitored by then- 
boards. Independent third 
parties could report on how 
far a publisher had stuck to 
its own code. 

Mark Goyder, 
director. 

The Centre for Tomorrow's 
Company, 

19 Buckingham Street, 
London WC2N 6EF, UK 

From Mr Nigel Siederer. 

Sir, Simon Buckby's other- 
wise excellent report about 
the Diana Princess of Wales 
Memorial Fund (“Uses for 
memorial fund donations to 
be decided today”, Septem- 
ber 4) gave the impression 
that I am acting alongside 
the princess's solicitors In 
advising Kensington Palace 
about how the fund should 
be established. 

I should make clear that 
this is not the case, and that 
Mischon de Reya are the sole 
formal advisers. The 
reported advice that the 
trustees should be given lati- 
tude to make sensible deci- 
sions about the distribution 
of funds is simply my opin- 
ion, of which the solicitors 
are aware. 

Nigel Siederer, 
director. 

Association of Charitable 
Foundations, 

4 Bloomsbury Square, 
London WC1A 2RL, UK 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


El Nino fears 
boost cocoa 
futures 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyle 

Cocoa futures prices soared 
to a nine-ail d-a-half-year 
high yesterday on fears that 
the El Nlfio weather phe- 
nomenon could damage 
crops. 

The jump came just days 
before members of the Inter- 
national Cocoa Organisation 
are due to meet in London. 
El Nifio - a periodic 
wanning of the tropical 
Pacific Ocean by a few 
degrees that reverberates 
globally - will be high on 
the ICCO agenda. 

On the London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures 
Exchange the price of cocoa 
for December delivery 
reached $1,185 a tonne in 
morning trading. However, 
the rally came to an abrupt 
halt when speculative selling 
in New York pushed the 
price down on the Coffee. 
Sugar and Cocoa Exchange 
there. 

The LifTe contract ended 
$16 down on the day at 
$1,151 - but cocoa has risen 
sharply since mid- 
August, spurred by the El 
Nino fears, and analysts said 
they saw an overall trend to 
higher prices. 

Yesterday speculative 
money was lured into the 
market at the $1,175 level 
and that helped push the 
price up to the highest 
level seen since February 
1988. 

Lawrence Eagles, commod- 
ities analyst with GNL says 
speculators have been forti- 
fied by a report which said 
that if the current El Nino 
event matched that of 1982 it 
would lead to a deficit for 
the season of about 450,000 


Zinc 

LMES-montti metal (5 per tonne) 

1.700 



Source: DaosareanVICV 

LIKE warehouse stocks* 
Tonnes Change 


Aluminium 

703.800 

+825 

Alunwiium altoy 

53£20 

-60 

Copper 

284.850 

+1,450 

Lead 

122,125 

. -125 

Nickel 

58,920 

-150 

Zinc 

3872m 

+300 

Tin 

12.050 

+ 145 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest Change Year 1987 - — 

prices on week ago High Low 


Gold per troy ol 

S322.15 

-2JB0 

S380.30 

S369.65 

S319.15 

Saver per troy az 

297. OOp 

+5.65 

313.50p 

330.1 Op 

253.30p 

Ahrmkihim 99.7% (cash) 

S18O4.0 

-11.6 

S1325.5 

SI 7872 

$14192 

Capper Grade A /cash) 

52165-5 

-Z3.0 

S1919.5 

£2704 

$2172.5 

Lead (cash) 

S641.0 

-02 

S7S2.5 

S7252 

$5872 

Nickel (cash) 

SS615 

-65 

S7050 

38230 

S6495 

Zmc SHG (cash) 

51677.5 

+430 

S996 

S17P3 5 

S1044 

Tin (cash) 

$5435.0 

+472 

$60022 

S6050 

£5340 

Cocoa Futures Sep 

£71119 

-9 

ES63 

£1131 

£647 

Coffee Futures Sep 

Si 645 

+9B 

S1514 

£2470 

Si 232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

S282.70 

-220 

3280. CO 

3311.00 

S265.50 

Barley Futures Sep 

C81^5 

+1^5 

El 00.50 

£9620 

£76.00 

Wheat Futures Sep 

E87.75 

+2.00 

C10Z20 

£103220 

£75.50 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

79.70C 

■1.55 

75.75c 

63225c 

78.15c 

Wool (S4s Super) 

428p 

+9 

405p 

448p 

387p 

Oil (Brent Blend) 

$16,594 

+0.10 

S23.93 

S24.d5 

Si 625 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

tPrices from Amalgamated Metal Tract no) 

■ ALUMINIUM, 88.7 purity ($ par lame) 


"Thundaysciasa 

tonnes - against earlier fore- 
casts of between 100,000 and 
200.000. 

In a quiet session on the 
London Metal Exchange, 
only technical trading in 
zinc and aluminium pro- 
vided any interest Zinc was 
bolstered by continued tight- 
ness Tor September delivery 
dates, with expected sizeable 
deliveries of the metal from 
China into Singapore yet to 
turn up. Last trade was at 
$1,483 a tonne, a rise of $5. 

• BHP, the Australian min- 
ing company, yesterday said 
that a week of solid rain was 
needed before water levels 
on Papua New Guinea's Fly- 
River would be high enough 
to ship copper concentrate 
from its Ok Tedi mine. 

Shipments from the mine 
were halted on August l 
after water levels dropped, 
leaving it unnavigable for 
the barges which transport 
the concentrate. 



Cash 

3 mats 

Den 

1603-05 

1622-23 

Previous 

1537-68 

1612-13 

High/low 


1626/1616 

AM Official 

15862-600 

1019-19J 

Kerb close 


1617-18 

Open inL 

261,146 


Total dirty turnover 

81(307 


■ ALUMINIUM ALLOY 1$ per Urine} 

Close 

1425-30 

1450-55 

Previous 

1425-30 

1453-55 

HighAow 


1480/1455 

AM Official 

1425-30 

1455-55.5 

Kerb close 


1450-55 

Open inL 

5,531 


Total dally turnover 

1.221 


B LEAD (5 per tome) 


Close 

640.5-1.6 

654-5 

Previous 

63(M 

644-8 

High/tow 


6554549 

AM Otfoai 

835-6 

643.5-50 

Korti dose 


651-52 

Open InL 

33-265 


Total daily turnover 

9.266 


■ NICKEL (S per tonne) 


Dose 

6810-20 

B71D-15 

Previous 

6585-95 

6090-95 

High/low 


6735/6690 

AM Official 

6598-600 

6695-700 

Kerb dose 


6735-10 

Open nt 

53.859 


Told dally turnover 

12,372 


fl TIN (S per lonne) 


Close 

5430-40 

5470-80 

Previous 

5385-90 

5430-35 

Hlgh/tow 


5460/5440 

AM Official 

5410-11 

5450-60 

Kerb dose 


5455-60 

Open triL 

15,146 


Total daiy turnover 

6258 


■ ZINC, special high grade ($ per tonne) 

Close 

1675-80 

1486-90 

Previous 

1637-40 

1470-71 

High/low 

1685/1660 

149Q/1476 

AM Official 

1663-64 

1479-792 

Kerb dose 


1433-84 

Open im. 

8&371 


Total daily turnover 

16.960 


■ COPPER, grade A ($ per tome) 

Close 

2164.5-662 

2172-73 

Previous 

2142.5-44.5 

2151-52 

High/low 

2156 

2177/2157 

AM Official 

2156-57 

21B3-64 

Kerb does 


2169-70 

Open Ira. 

137.624 


Total daily tunwer 

38.424 



■ LME AM Official E/S rate: 1.5045 
LME Closing E/S rate: 1.5855 

Spot 1 593 2 rafts 1-5869 E ODS 1.5807 9 mite 1.5/55 

■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 



Salt 

Day's 




Open 


pm change Wgb 

bra 

Vol 

tat 

Sap 

9/.T5 

+0.80 

98.40 

9625 

2.463 

5.049 

Oct 

98.10 

+020 

98.10 

97.10 

368 

2283 

Wv 

96 60 

+0.4G 

96.60 

98.40 

179 

1279 

Dec 

98.45 

+0.50 

0920 

372C 

4.777 23.788 

jan 

98.45 

+020 

9& 60 

9620 

4 

784 

Feb 

9820 

+0.60 

97.00 

9625 

15 

750 

Tefal 





7248 45,193 

PRECIOUS METALS 


■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 



(Prices suppfied by N M Rothschild) 



GoWfTroy ozj 
Close 
Opening 
Morning fix 
Afternoon fix 
Day’s High 
□ay's Low 


£ equiv SFr equiv 


202.557 460.310 
202.035 477.373 


S price 
32160-322/10 
32120-321 SO 
321.60 
321.25 
32230-322.60 
33L85-321.15 
Previous dose 32120-321.70 
Loco Lein Mean Gold LeruSng Rates (Vs USS) 
1 month —3.46 6 months .... 668 


Pv tome unless athorwbe stated, p Pein/lg. c Cants ■>- x Oct. 


2 months 

3 months 

SSver Fix 
Spot 

3 months 
6 months 
1 year 
Gold Colne 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


-6.45 

-6.45 


12 months — 3.43 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD COMEX (1QQ Troy Q£4 &taoy OL) 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

M WHEAT UFFE (100 tonnes; £ per tonne) 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE f10 tonnes; C/ttrne) 

Open 
Vri k8 
26 267? 



Sett OaY* 
price Blunge Rgb 

lew 

Open 
IM tat 


CMt Qefe 
price ctienpe Hgfa 

lim 

W 

Opn 

tat 


. sett Bey's 
price Change M 0 b 

Low 

Sep 

322.9 

+12 

- 


_ 

Sep 

87.75 

+125 

87.75 

8720 

60 

120 

Sep 

1119 

-IB 

1145 

1140 

Oct 

323.S 

+ 1 J 2 

3242 

•mi 

743 16,116 

Rw 

8920 

+120 

9920 

68.00 

243 

4,106 

. Dec 

1130 

-18 

UK 

1139 

Dee 

325.4 

+ 1.1 

3252 

3232 17,927 110k 

im. 

0120 

+120 

91.00 

90.00 

115 

2267 

Hr 

1196 

- 

1201 

1160 

Feb 

327.0 

+ 1.0 

327.1 

325.7 

89 13251 

MW 

6320 

+120 

9320 

S220 

143 

2204 

toy 

1186 

-13 

12)0 

11T5 

AW 

328.7 

+02 

3288 

3Z72 

20 5295 

nr 

sun 

+120 

94.75 

9420 

29 

1231 

M 

1212 

_ 

1223 

1219 

Job 

Total 

3307 

+02 

3302 

330.0 

33 8210 

1B0B2OM9! 

Jta 

Total 

9720 

+120 

9620 

9620 

10 122 

988 10)880 

Sep 

Tetri 

1207 

-17 

1230 

1203 


■ PLATINUM NYMEX t5Q Troy KL; Vtray eg.) 


Oct 

417.4 

+12 4202 4152 

2.114 

90S 

Jan 

4094 

*02 4112 4082 

273 

3,038 

Apr 

405.4 

+02 405.0 405.0 

21 

423 

Jri 

401,4 

+0J 

- 

2 

Total 





■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 Tray Stay ozj 

Sep 

1S500 

+305 19520 16300 

172 

499 

Dec 

189 OQ 

+225 19000 18620 

595 

3027 

MV 

18620 

+225 1W20 1M.50 

93 

215 

Jun 

186.00 

+225 

- 

107 

Total 






Sep 

4671 

+23 

468.0 

4620 

2S6 

912 

Dec 

4730 

+20 

478.0 

4600 12180 21209 

Jar 

4742 

+20 

4652 

4650 

2 

20 

Her 

4730 

♦21 

4630 

4770 

96 It. 700 

«*» 

4830 

+21 

4840 

484.0 

Z26 

3009 

Jut 

4879 

+23 

4880 

488.0 

50 


Total 





12KB 782SB 


Oct 

Nov 

Dee 

•Ian 

Ftt 

Mar 

Total 


Latest Day's 

prims change Hgb Low 

I960 -*-039 19.63 19.32 


16.79 +027 19.79 19.46 
1988 +025 19.87 1956 
I960 +0.14 19 B2 1968 
1980 +013 19LSQ 1065 


■ CRUDE OIL fPE (S/bwrel) 


Latest Bay's 
price change ngb 

53.45 +0.91 5350 
54.55 +062 5455 
55J0 +077 5570 
5665 +062 5050 
5065 +067 5085 
5625 +057 5665 


Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Jan 
Pet 
Iter 
Total 

■ GAS OIL PE (SAonre) 


Sett Bay's Open 

price change Mgt Low IM EM 
Sep 16460 +125 16475 16250 6289 12564 

Oct 165.75 +0.75 166.00 16425 5.944 21,795 

Nov 16720 +025 167.50 16625 971 12221 

Dec 169.25 - 169.50 16825 832 16033 

Jan 17050 - 170 JO 1B9J0 TBS 10282 

Fab 170.75 - 170.75 17000 141 5240 

Total 15240 9*785 

■ NATURAL GAS PE {I JOB Vieras: pom per tana) 

Oct 10960 -0.040 11.040 10900 100 12G5 

Nov 12200-0090 12800 12800 25 635 

Total 126 S2B 

■ NATURAL IMS HYIUEX (IDJOQD nuBlBU S/hwBtaJ 


Latest Days 
price change 

2730+0053 
2850+0.042 
2935 +0.024 
2835+0022 
2580-0280 
2405-0080 


Oct 
NOV 

Dec 
Jan 
Fafa 
Mar 
Total 

■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 
mm. 142000 U6 gate; C«5 QttsJ 


High Lm 

2735 2620 
2960 2750 
2950 2060 
2940 2865 
2665 2610 
2410 2365 


Opn 
Vet M 

25JJ7G 57360 
5283 23479 
4,563 21,729 
■ 3237 22.262 
1.962 15.694 
1530 10.554 
4^222218781 


p/troy 02 . 

US Cts equiv. 


Latari 

Daric 



Opan 

296.95 

470.50 


price dange Htah 

taw 

Vol tat 

30005 

474.00 

475.80 

Oct 

59.90 

-0.02 

60.15 

58.70 24203 45,710 

31350 

48900 

Mev 

5705 

+0.44 

5735 

5820 

6,420 16,431 


Dec 

5625 

+029 

56X 

56X 

2J282 14,723 

S price 

E eqtiv. 

Jrii 

56.45 

+029 

56.45 

56.10 

125B 13^47 

321-323 

202-204 

Feb 

56.40 

-OX 

56.40 

56.40 

36 3^90 

- 

0 

wr 

57.X 

+0.04 

5020 

57X 

425 4X1 

75-77 

47-49 

Total 





362*104,1 ZD 


WHEAT C8T ftflOObu mfci; cents/60lb bushel) 


89 M36 
75 11.776 
10^77773391 

■ COCOA CSCE (10 tomes: S/tonnes) 


MAEZE CST (5,000 bu nriru cens/56fe bushri) ■ COCOA (ICCO) (SDR’sAonne) 


SH-VER COMBI (5JXX1 Troy 02 .; Catefrqy 


26625 -3.75 271 266.00 9.700 14.073 
26475 -5J0 27IL50 264JH 35,639190784 
27300 -520 27900 27275 3£2B 50,482 
27825 -5.00 28225 277.75 1,404 12932 
281 JO -5X» 20620 281.00 1,0*0 20,178 
Z7Q20 -420 Z73J50 27020 03 1.497 

62712 392064 


Total 


BARLEY UFFE (100 tonnes: £ per t o nne) 


81.25 +0.7B 

8275 +0.75 6250 9225 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OIL NYMEX (1,000 barrels, S/torarel) 


Trial 


W tat 

49596 99J66 
13,157 50.621 
8521 52J27 
2402 30579 
1771 15,609 
19.83 +0.15 1953 1953 276 10,035 

79.166402691 


Latest Day* Open 

price change Mgh Low Vd tat 
Oct 1247 +021 18.47 1215 10,199 91 J72 

tkn 1859 +020 1B59 1230 5.705 40,332 

Dec 18-70 +0.19 1270 18.45 46B 19,644 

Jan 18.57 +0.11 1857 1255 469 12810 

Ah 1267 +009 1267 1255 290 7261 

Mar 1263 +0.10 1253 1250 90 3267 

Total eta c/l 

■ HEATING OIL WYMEX (42000 US pMt; tfUS jrittj 


Sep 

2230 

-033 

22.78 

22X 

3.799 3240 

Oct 

p?SP 

-OX 

22.97 

22.47 

6254 2D272 

DK 

22.87 

-0.41 

2339 

2220 11235 41.236 

Jar 

2323 

-0.46 

2320 

23.10 

1295 11226 

Mar 

2320 

-047 


23.25 

2234 7203 

Her 

Total 

2320 

-0.46 

2320 

23.45 

15 2283 
2W53 90,151 


■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tana; S/ton) 


Low Vnf M 

5245 12238 49219 
53.65 3295 22682 
5420 3249 22562 
55 JO 2081 20,634 
56.10 1,415 11729 
55.70 366 8,190 
24.19B14W15 


Sep 

282.1 

+92 

2840 

277.0 

6X8 

0.640 

Oct 

237.6 

+32 

241.0 

2332 

0,713 23231 

Dec 

21BJ 

+M 

2212 

217.0 15235 43202 

Jan 

2132 

+1.7 

2152 

211.7 

3X2 10250 

Htar 

207.0 

’ +12 

yonn 

205.0 

2231 

9X3 

May 

2042 

+1.4 

2072 

2032 

1,148 

7,794 

Total 





38208 109,730 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes: £ per tonne) 

taw 

62.0 

_ 


_ 


7 

Mar 

962 

+22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Apr 

1140 


1182 

1152 

106 ■ 

1214 

Hey 

128 2 

+22 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Jen 

1425 

+22 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Total 





108 

1223 

■ FREIGHT (BFFEX) UFFE (SIQ/irtckK point) 

aw 

1315 

-5 

1315 

1307 

40 

S7E 

oct 

1435 

-5 

1440 

1425 

49 

1298 

tanr 

1465 

- 

1460 

1450 

12 

37 

Jen 

1450 

- 

1490 

1450 

6 

489 

Total 

Okas 

Prwr 



122 

2278 

Bfl 

1323 

1332 






PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX p6* 24 atrtfcy tone} 
Sett DaYs 



price charge Mgh law 

IM 

tat 

S*P 

532.00 

-5.00 556.00 561X 

15 

213 

Dec 

57125 

+1X 57125 57125 

10 

159 

Trial 



28 

3B3 


FUTURES DATA 

AS futures data suppbed by CMS. 


Spices 

Pepper prices have Mien because of the 
continuous weakness of the Indonesian 
currency, Man Prod u cten report*. White 
pepper's high price level of about $7,000 a 
tonne GIF cc*Ad not be makitekied. By the 
and of the week It had fatal to between 
$8,500 and $6,600 a tonne CIF without 
buying Interest As soon as dema n d picks 
up - which may be soon - prices are 
eatpected to land stranger again. Black 
pepper prices held leuitv ka bfy steady in 
spite of the lack of demand. There is no 
seflng pressure whatsoever from origins. 
Black pepper FAQ was available at $5,100 
'a tonne soot Rotterdam. 


Sep* 

D-*_ 


Pries 

1329.59 


IB 
1,083 

84.75 +275 84.00 8420 12 BOB 

8625 +265 6625 6620 45 267 

8200 +025 8200 8200 - 23 

K 1,998 


Sm 

1645 

-7 

1705 

1650 145 1320 

Hat 

1680 

-10 

1735 

1655 3,187 19X7 

Jan 

1659 

-9 

1730 

1B63 760 8200 

Mr 

1646 

-9 

1700 

1656 391 1272 

May 

1641 

-9 

1695 

1675 10 368 

Jri 

Tetri 

1641 

-9 

1653 

1645 65 92 

4487 34018 

■ GOFFSE *C’ CSCE GJAOObx centals) 


■ SOYABEAH8 C8T RDOOte mte wntt/Httl tatart 

Sap 709.00 +1520 71720 697J0 2985 7212 

Ikw 64250 -320 65200 63720 34.615 88.974 

3m 64275 -3.00 553.00 540.00 4,192 20209 

Mar 64275 -4.75 65200 647-00 1.318 8281 

Her 65425 +4.75 66520 654.00 542 6224 

Jri 66025 -525 67120 68000 758 7263 

Total 44^86 143,158 

■ SOYABEAN OIL CST iBO.OOOlbs: eeraa/to) 


S*P 

Dec 

Mar 

May 


Total 


20090 -120 212 00 207.50 l21 549 

18825 -015 19420 187.60 6.199 T2707 

17026 -425 17520 17020 1,064 4.159 

1MJ5 -loo leajn i6oaa it7 

15920 -410 16200 159.00 55 1,283 

15100 -460 15320 15200 50 373 

0681 21 JB7 


■ COFI^ (ICO) IUS cent&fround) 

S*P 4 

Comp, daily _ 

15 (by average 

■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE (50 tormea: S/tonre) 


.14327 
. 13123 


Oct 

32U 

-02 

32S2 

3242 1747 9,788 

Dec 

3242 

+0.4 

3242 

3232 1280 7236 

Mar 

326.4 

+62 

326,3 

3248 1,737 1D.388 

May 

3X5 

+6.9 

3242 

324.1 

245 1404 


3248 

+12 

324.0 

323.0 

249 1263 

oct 

3192 

-0.1 

320.6 

3202 

26 1546 

TOM 





6X5 33X5 

■ SUGAR +11’ 

CSCE (112X0U3K cerrtadbal 

Oct 

1124 

-027 

1122 

1124 8227 83233 

Mar 

1129 

-021 

1103 

11X 3285 75,599 

May 

11.95 

-0.03 

1220 

1125 

944 18,130 

Jri 

11.77 

+623 

11J9 

11.74 1,191 13,483 

Ori 

11.76 

+023 

1128 

11.74 

570 10774 

Mar 

11.71 

+023 

11.73 

11.72 

996 1,714 

Tetri 




1S21 3203^78 

■ COTTON NYCE (50.000KKC conta^DS) 

Ori 

7224 

_nso 

7320 

7130 

522 8.908 

Dec 

7161 

-0.49 

7133 

7130 4214 46,115 

mr 

7322 

-0.48 

74.70 

7326 

747 13,557 

Key 

7425 

-625 

7520 

7435 

IX 6203 

Jri 

Z5X 

-029 

7520 

75:20 

180 5238 

oct 

7522 

-623 

- 

- 

- 614 

Trial 





4993 88276 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (15X0*38; cantsrtta) 

sep 

6920 

+625 

6920 

6825 

517 760 

HP* 

69140 

-0.10 

89.90 

6720 1068 17,906 

Jen 

7220 

-625 

7165 

71 X 

538 8,176 

Mar 

7525 

-6.15 

7520 

74X 

379 5X3 

May 

7825 

-0.15 

7140 

7725 

37 \2Z1 

Jri 

80.75 

-0.15 

B0.90 

7&X 

1 555 


Total 


3210 94151 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and Vokjma data show n for 
contracts traded on COMEX. NYMEX, CBT. 
NYCE, CME, CSCE Mid IPE Crude Off are 
arm day In anevs. Vahxne & Open Interest 
totals are tor afl traded months. 


INDICES 

■ ftsutsee (Base; 16/8731 s 100) 

Sep 5 Gap 4 month ago year ago 
1950.1 1«342 1904.1 1988 . 1 

■ CRB Futures (Base: 1967 = 100) 


Sep 4 8ap8 

243.67 244.28 

I GSCI Spot (Bass: 1970 


month ago year ago 

100 ) 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ LIVE CATTLE CME (Jfl.00Q8g; oanaHa) 

Sett 0ayta Open 

Price change Mgh Law W bn 
67*50+0625 69JSJ 67230 8J90 42216 
5075+0250 69300 68.750 5.136 25X33 
71275+3-43 72.125 71.425 .1J928 14,133 
74.175 +>]bC0 74225 73.630 668 6JS3Q 
70250+0400 70.850 70225 1.419 5,4fi6 

70233+0175 7D.2SO 70100 25 1.196 


oct 
Dao 
fth 
Apr 
Jon 
Ang 
Total 

■ LEAN HOGS CME (JQ.OOOtta: cente/ba) 


S*P 

37223 

+0.50 376.00 38920 

1363 1791 

SOP 

1655 

-36 

1087 

1658 

23 174 

Oct 

Dae 

38720 

+6.75 391 X 38100 20294 68.734 

Dec 

1674 

-36 

1730 

T657 SX8 44243 


Mar 

399.00 

- 40100 395.00 

1314 22270 

MV 

1702 

-38 

1757 

1698 

755 Z7J89 


May 

40020 

-020 40350 388.00 

256 3,628 

May 

1719 

-38 

1766 

1715 

483 12X3 

AW 

Jri 

39120 

-IX 3S4X 39025 

385 8,478 

Jri 

1736 

-38 

1746 

1746 

11 1873 


Dec 

40220 

-IX 407.00 40100 

12 1200 


1752 

-41 

- 

- 

IN 4,663 


Trial 



27X7107X2 

Total 





7,130 itrae 



70775 +0.5S0 70875 70050 5X125 17,440 
67 300 +01 DC 67500 66850 2,675 7979 

66000 +0050 G6250 66.000 530 3256 

62225+0375 61550 61 550 5* 1.609 

67573+0600 67.425 67.000 31 942 

SJES0+O22I 66JXJG 60000 M 680 

TOC BELLffiSCkg f4QJ0Caa; ctatia/Ha) 


Ptnr. day 
132052 


FCb 

Mar 


67475-0300 SLOT 67.250 1.477 
67700 - 68.125 68 500 155 


3539 

447 


Pot. day 
142.57 
130.43 


M«y 67.750+0X0 68X0 68250 

2 85 

jri fflqm-OMta S&025 68025 

10 2E 

Aug 67 000 - 67000 66200 

5 4 

Trial 



LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strike price $ tonoe 

— 

— Puts-— 

■ ALUMINIUM 



(99.7%) LME 

Oct Jan 

Oct Jan 

1600 - - 

40 64 

30 63 

1650 .. .. 

28 61 

58 69 

1700 

19 43 

37 120 

ft COPPER 



(Grade A) LAS 

Oct Jan 

Oa Jen 

2100 — 

96 134 

27 75 

2150— 

64 108 

44 98 

2200 — 

40 86 

70 125 

■ COFFEE UFFE 

Nov Jan 

Nov Jen 

1600 

121 168 

61 

1650 — 

144 

87 135 

1700 

7 A 

114 163 

N COCOA UFFE 

Dec Ma 

Deo Mar 

1125 . 

70 no 

45 65 

1150 — 

58 97 

68 77 

1175 — ■ 

85 

SO 

■ BRENT CRUDE 



IPE 

Crt Nov 

Oct Nov 

1800. . — — 

- 

8 34 

1850 __ 

26 54 

32 

1900 

10 31 

“ “ 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OO. FOB (tier barrel) 

+or- 

Dubai 

Sl7.94-7.96w +0.375 

Brent Blend (dated) 

SI 8.34-628 +0285 

Brent Stand (pet) 

S1QJ53-8.S3 *2.305 

W.T.I. 

St921.9.82w +0275 

■ OIL PRODUCTS NWEpronpt oeHvwy Cf (tonne) 

Premium Gasoline 

S21 8-220 

+1 

Gas Oil 

Si 62- 163 

-1 

Heavy Fuel O* 

S89-92 

-0.5 

Naphtha 

S186-187 


Jet fuel 

£181-182 

+ 1 

Dressl 

£169-171 

+1 

■ NATURAL GAS (Fenca/therm) 


Barton (Oca) 

9.3-9.4 

-026 

Petroleum Argus. Tel London toi 71J 359 8W 

■ OTHER 



Gold (per troy oztf» 

£322-15 

+0.80 

Silver (per tray oz)f 

474.00c 

+620 

Platinum (per troy az.) 

$419.75 

+1.75 

Pollartum (per Droy ozj 

! Si 6820 

-020 

Copper 

101 . 0 c 


lead (US prod ) 

45.00c 


Tn (Kuala Lumpur) 

15.39r 


Tin (New York) 

2532 


Cattle (Hva weight) 

101 44p 

+027 - 

Sheep (live wetgrat 

113.30p 

■U1* 

Rgs (Rve weight)T 

85.22p 

+11/41- 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

£282.70 


Lon. day sugar (wte) 

S333.00 

-1.50 

Barley (Erg. toed) 

Unq 


Mace (US No3 Yeflow) 

£10920 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Ur^ 


Rubber (OctjV 

59200 


Rubber (Nov)V 

59.50p 


Rubber (KL RSS Noll 

266.0z 

+12 

Coconut 09 \PTti)§ 

577 ,5y 

-72 

Palm 06 (Mafcry-K) 

507.53 

-22 

Copra (Ptifl)§ 

$390. Qy 


Soyabeans (US) 

224.0 


Cotton Oudook'A' index 

79.70c 

-020 

Woottops (64s Super) 

428p 



Sep 4 

194X24 


Sep 3 
197.84 


month ago year ago 
198A0 199.07 


E par tom# untesx otnarvree staged. p FoncWfcg. e ceva/b. 
r nucgtf/kg. m LUzysan oents/fcg. y AiglSep. z Aufr w Oct. 
VLcraon Riyecs. 5 CF R uitcd+m . 1 Bttaan narket 
cere. ' Ctange 00 week. tBewd an 3.125 heed of pge 
eed. 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Treasuries dip on jobs data 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John La bate in New York 
and Edward Luce in London 

US Treasuries rallied early 
yesterday on the morning 
release of August unemploy- 
ment data before prices 
turned negative among 
long-term issues and only 
slightly higher for shorter- 
term notes. 

After gaining nearly Vi by 
midday the benchmark 30- 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


year, bond price was down jj 
at 96ft, sending the yield 
upwards to 6.626 per cent. 
The 10-year note fell A at 
yielding 6.334 per cent 
The two-year note rose & at 
99*5, yielding 5.942 per cent. 
Much of the late morning 
selling was said to come 
from overseas investors. 

The monthly unemploy- 
ment rate rose to 4.9 per 
cent, up from July's 4.8 per 
cent In addition, non-farm 
payrolls for the final week in 


Rod 


Sid 


Date Coupon Prce 


Bid Day cngWk chg Month 
Meld ytaia yield chg yta 


Australia 

OV99 

6450 101.8450 

4.97 

-aw 

+022 

-0.17 

-224 


1DD7 

10200 125.6040 

647 

-0.09 

-027 

-0.06 

-1.72 

Austria 

asm 

7X100 1052100 

426 

+0 01 

+020 

+0.14 

*037 


07/07 

5.625 992500 

5.72 

- 

-021 

- 02 ? 

-a 72 

Beigksit 

0+199 

7.000 1042600 

4XM 

+ 0.01 

+022 

+0.1S 

*0.18 


03/07 

6250 1032500 

5.70 

+ 0.02 

-022 

+023 

-083 

Canady 

03«3 

4.000 932200 

4.12 

-cur: 

- 0.12 

-0.48 

-IA7 


08.1)7 

7250 109.0300 

S2S 

-oxn 

- 

+0.05 

-1.54 

Danmark 

12/99 

6 JX 1 O 1022700 

422 

♦ 0.01 

+022 

+0.15 

-023 


11437 

7.000 105.4400 

828 

+0.01 

-024 

+0.04 

-127 

Finland 

01/99 

11.000 109,1540 

306 

- 0.01 

-027 

+021 

-0 64 


044)6 

7250 108,7200 

5.02 

+ 0.01 

-005 

+0.03 

-120 

Prance 

11/99 

7.000 106.9600 

427 

+001 

+0.01 

_ 

-0.47 


10/04 

B.750 109.0000 

550 

+CXG 

- 

-021 

-025 


1Q/D7 

5.50D 99.1400 

5.61 

*0X3 

+0.01 

- 

-084 


1QG5 

6X00 955300 

62i 

+0.02 

-022 

-0.06 

-024 

Germany 

06/99 

3 500 992800 

3.92 

- 

+0.03 

+0.08 

+0.11 

07AM 

6.750 108.0800 

5.31 

+002 

+021 

+O.D4 

-0.60 


07/07 

6 000 102.1BOO 

5.70 

+0.02 

+0.03 

♦ 0.04 

-026 


07/27 

6200 101.6100 

620 

+0.03 

-021 

- 

-0.73 

Ireland 

CM.W 

62SO 100.6000 

521 

+0.04 

-023 

-0.13 

-0.96 


08/06 

8000 111.3500 

6J0 

-0.02 

-0.07 

-0.04 

-1 J2 

Italy 

05AH 

6200 1002700 

524 

-003 

-023 

-022 

-321 

05120. 

6250 101.1100 

527 

-002 

-Oil 

-0.43 

-280 


07*17 

6.750 1 03.4900 

6.40 

-0O1 

-OXO 

-027 

-3.10 


01/26 

7250 1032100 

7.0i 

- 

-010 

-022 

-2.78 

Japan 

06/99 

4 800 107.5500 

022 

+021 

- 

-0.16 

-0.73 


12/02 

4200 116-3100 

126 

- 

+0.03 

-026 

-4.84 


09/05 

3.000 1062900 

2.10 

+0.01 

+O.03 

-0.03 

-OXC 


03/17 

1500 108 8400 

2.90 

- 

+0.04 

+423 

-0.71 

iMChariande 

06/99 

7200 1 05.8300 

4.11 

+OJ32 

+022 

+0.14 

+086 


02/07 

5.750 100.6500 

5.65 

+0.03 

- 

+0 04 

-0.61 

Now Zealand 

IE/00 

6200 30.J132 

721 

-0.06 

-0.01 

+009 

-128 


11/06 

SXHO 106.1165 

727 

-aw 

♦0.03 

+025 

-1.44 

Norway 

01/99 

9.000 1052800 

421 

-024 

-0,03 

-0.11 

-125 


01/07 

6.750 1052000 

529 

-cm 

-025 

-0.10 

-123 

Portugal 

03/99 

0200 104 6706 

5.22 

_ 

-027 

-0.13 

-3.10 


02707 

6.625 1022555 

628 

- 

-0.10 

-0X7 

-3.40 

Spain 

07/M 

7.400 104 D902 

506 

+0.08 

-0.15 

-0.14 

-3J7 


03/07 

7.350 107.9048 

622 

+0.03 

-am 

-0.10 

-226 

UULUUI 

01/99 

71200 107.0610 

< 26 

-0.01 

-0.02 

-023 

-1.49 


08/07 

8.000 1102550 

626 

- 

-025 

+0.02 

-1.78 

Swlbwriand 

05/99 

4200 1032600 

1.71 

+0.07 

+0.03 

+0.15 

-025 


06/07 

4.500 707.7200 

3.55 

+022 

-0.01 

♦0.05 

-0.66 

UK 

08/99 

6.000 93.3480 

693 

- 

-0.10 

-0.12 

+0.74 


11/04 

6.750 03.6875 

620 

-om 

-023 

-420 

-023 


12/07 

7250 1012063 

626 

-0JJ1 

-fl.CS 

-0.06 

-024 


06/21 

8.000112.3433 

693 

-021 

-027 

-024 

-128 

US* 

07 199 

527S 992SM 

s/a 

-021 

-021 

♦025 

-045 


05/04 

7250 105.1100 

620 

- 

-022 

+0.13 

-0.40 


08/07 

8.125 98JS94 

625 

+0.03 

+021 

+0.14 

-a 64 


05/27 

6275 96.6204 

0.64 

+OIM 

+023 

*0.16 

-021 

ECU 

03/99 

5.000 100.6500 

4.53 

+0.04 

-022 

+0.03 

-0.14 


04/07 

5200 96.7200 

535 

+021 

-0 .02 

-o.tu 

-035 


London <So*n$. ' MewYofh mej-dey. 

nekls: Local rnw+m sQndarri'Amiaitjad yvtu baas. 


Source: interae/w Data/ FT wormaMn 


August rose by 48.000. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
confirmed that the recent 
UPS strike reduced the pay- 
roll figure by more than 
140,000. 

“It’s been quite a volatile 
morning, " said Patrick Dim- 
ick. of UBS Securities. The 
negative move of the market 
was of concern to Mr Dim- 
ick, because the market was 
unable to sustain the earlier 
rally. 

In Europe government 

US INTEREST RATES 


Latest Treasury BRs and Bond Yields 

One month — • Two year 556 

Prime rale 8ij Two month - Three yew 8.08 

BnAerbsnraiB T-* Three m onth .. . 5.14 Rnyur 623 

redbuds 5,1 Six month 558 10-jwr 539 

FerUunds at intervention - One year . 527 30-jns 1 BBS 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MATTF) FFrSOQ.OOO 



Open 

Senpnce Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol. 

Open M. 

Sep 

13920 

129.80 

-0.12 

130.14 

128.74 

115.775 

151230 

Dec 

98.18 

98.63 

-0.10 

96.96 

98.54 

32.000 

33,819 

Mar 

98.18 

9822 

-0.16 

98.18 

98.18 

2 

3 


■ LONG TERM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS (MAT1F) 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS - 
Nov 

Dec 

Oct 

- PUTS - 
Nov 

Dec 

98 

- 

- 

2.67 

0.02 

0.14 

027 

97 

1.63 

- 

229 

027 

029 

0.46 

98 

0-86 

1.18 

1.40 

024 

027 

0.78 

99 

029 

0.64 

025 

0.67 

1.02 

123 

100 

0.05 

0-28 

0.47 

1.43 

1.66 

1.03 


e a. <roL MCL CaOa S.W Puis 6AS7 . Prauaus days open mu Cate 49236 Ada Slfifla 

Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES (LIFFE7* DM250.Ci00 IQOtha of 10096 

Open Satt pries Change «gh Low EsL vdl Open riL 
Sep 102.37 102.47 +0.10 10220 10226 35752 22664 

Dec 10146 101^4 -OJ?3 101.74 10123 188706 239668 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) DM250,000 points # TOOK 


Strtre 

Price 

Oct 

Nov 

CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Oct 

Nov 

PUTS 

Dec 

Mar 

10100 

0.S6 

0.86 

I. OS 

1.13 

034 

0.64 

0.84 

1.79 

10150 

0.32 

0.61 

O.B2 

Q.9E 

0.58 

0.87 

128 

2 . 0 a 

10200 

0.15 

0.41 

0.59 

a74 

021 

1.17 

1.35 

2v40 


Ex. noL total, Cafa t«ei Pida 2B26B. Praneus 
■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND (BOBL) " 
(CTB1 DM250.000 lOOths of 100% 


open wu C«*s 115816 Pum 141280 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol Open InL 

Sep 

104 54 

10428 

+0.09 

104.78 

10449 

56216 

108,122 

Dec 

103.65 

10323 

-002 

10087 

10326 

1 cases 

106,9Ce 

Italy 









NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 
(UFFE)’ Lira 200m lH»e df 100% 


Open Sett price Change High Low EsL vd Open hL 
T 03.42 109.32 +0.06 1Q9.72 109.10 43856 103668 

100.90 109.22 -0.68 10937 108 3T 5 0 

I FTA1JAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES OPTIONS (LIFFQ UraSOOm IOOBb ol 10096 


Dec 

Mar 


Strike 

Pnea 

Dee 

■ CALLS 

Mar 

Dec 

• PUTS 

Mar 

10900 

120 

221 

1.28 

229 

10950 

122 

2.06 

1.50 

224 

11000 

129 

124 

1.77 

2.62 

EsL wL total. Cob 7660 Pub 1933. Ptbvjouj toy's 

open n. CsOs 49730 PUB 41788 


Spate 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MEFF) 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MATTF) BCUIOOjOOO 


bond markets had a mixed 
trading session with UK gilts 
and Italian BTPs outper- 
forming the rest 
The German long-bund 
lost ground in late trading 
on analysts’ expectations of 
stronger-than -expected jobs 
data. The December contract 
on the 10 -year bund future 
dropped by 0.23 to close at 
101.24 in London. The 
December contract on the 
long-gilt future rose by A to 
close at 11431 in London. 



Open 

Sett price Change 

HkMi 

Low 

EsL uqL Opan tat 


Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

Low 

Sep 

11725 

117.56 

-020 

11822 

11751 

88221 

78227 

Sep 

9622 

9620 

-0-06 

97.14 

96.00 

Dec 

101.72 

10127 

-023 

10125 

10125 

6.721 

8268 

Dec 

US 

96.63 

96.44 

-026 

96.76 

98.62 


UK 

a MOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UFFE)* ES0.000 32nds of 100% 

Opan Settprica Change high Low EaL.vol Open tat. 
Sep 115-07 115-10 +0-06 115-25 115-OT 12460 11271 

Dec 114-30 114-27 +0-02 115-14 114-23 B3455 147525 

■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (LIFFEJ £50000 64ths of 100% 


Stffira 

Price 

Oct 

Nov 

CALLS - 
Dec 

Me 

Oa 

Nav 

PUTS 

Dec 

Mar 

114 

1-06 

1-34 

1-53 

2-16 

0-18 

0-44 

0-63 

1-40 

116 

0-32 

0-62 

1-16 

1-48 

0-42 

1-08 

1-26 

2-08 

116 

0-13 

0-35 

0-51 

1-21 

1-23 

1-45 

1-61 

2-45 


Eta. VOL «W Oa*» aoe*. Pun 1600. PnnSoM da/» «pen rt, Ce*o 24738 Pub 24361 

FTSE Actuaries -Govt. Securities 


Est vcL Open W. 
810 5283 

10O 610 


a US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) SI 00,000 32nda pM 00% 

Open Latest Chvige High Low EsL vol. Open im. 

Sep 113-07 113-22 +0-11 114-06 115-06 18,500 185^449 

Dec 112-29 113-10 +0-11 113-25 112-25 241.580 371 .464 

Mar 113-05 112-25 +0-04 113-05 112-25 294 33200 

Japan 

B NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFE) YIQQn looms of 10Q% 

Open Close Change High Low EsL vol Open M. 

Sop 127,42 127.42 12736 1011 na 

Dee 12837 126.69 126.02 1741 na 

* UFFE heues taao mariad on APT. Al Opan VMiuta figs, ns for previous azy. 


UK Indices 


Frl 

UK GDb Price hricea Sep 5 

Day’s 
change % 

Thu 
S«P 4 

Aaaved 

interest 

nd edj 
ytd 


tado-Moed 

Frf 

Sep 5 

Day's 
change % 

Thu 

S0P 4 

Accrued 

interest 

xri ad] 
ytd 

1 Up to 5 years (19) 

2 5-15 yeas (20) 

3 Over 15 years (5) 

4 kredeematfa (4) 

5 Al stocks (48) 

119.75 

15324 

183.49 

24222 

14729 

0.07 

029 

0.11 

022 

029 

119.66 

153/40 

16329 

24227 

147.78 

Z26 

222 

726 

428 

3/44 

724 

722 

7.09 

826 

726 


6 Up to 5 yuarsG) 207/47 

7 Over 5 y«are (ICO 2002S 

8 Al stocks (12) 20022 

ill 

20729 

200.46 

200.10 

226 

1.12 

127 

323 

4.70 

421 

Yields 

Sep 5 

Sop 4 

Yr ago 


Low 

Sep 5 

Sep 4 

Yr ago High 

Low 

Sep 5 

Sep 4 Yr ago 

“"“Iff- 

Low 

20 yre 
kred.+ 

Index -talked 

0.97 

626 

626 

7.07 

627 

626 

626 

726 

724 7M 174 
8.14 8.10 30/4 
825 826 3QU 
827 820 30/4 
Wtaflon rare 5% — 

8.78 18/3 
629 30/7 
629 30/7 
6.37 3<V7 

7.03 

7.00 

628 

7.04 

721 

629 

721 7.53 V4 

8-16 820 30/4 
825 825 3Q/4 

Inftaftrwi mm 1(J9a 

624 18/2 
621 307 

625 25/7 

7.07 

7.07 

7.07 

727 728 
7.07 8 16 
727 825 

721 30/4 
629 30/4 
8.33 30/4 
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franc up 


MARKElS REPORT 


By Simon Kupef 


The. Swiss franc rallied 
yesterday after Hans Meyer, 
chairman.; of the Swiss 
National Bank, hinted at a 
- rise in interest rates. “We 
are aware that we cannot 
■ continue our expansive man* 
etary policy for long, if new 
inflationary potential is not 
io bmld Qp,” he said. noting 
that “ signs of an economic 
revival have .been increasing 
for a few. month s" • 

Switzerland has been keep- 
ing interest rates low as the 
economy- struggles against 
stagnation. However, Swiss 
inflation is still only Ofi per 
cent a year. 

The . Swiss franc rose 1.9 
centimes against the dollar 
to close m London at 
SFn.480. It rose half a cen- 
time against the D-Mark to 
SFrO.819. and jumped 1.19 
centimes .against the yea to 
Y8l:89. : Joe Prendergast, 
head of' global foreign 


exchange research at Credit. 
Suisse First Boston in Lon- 
don, jsaid some investors 
hwy have switched from 
Swiss francs into yen as the 
borrowing currency with 
which to buy higher yielding 
assets. 

The; rise in the Swiss 
franc; together with percep- 
tions of a recovery in Europe 
and weak US bonds, helped 
lift the D-Mark. It gained Ll 
. pfennigs against the dollar 
to DM1.807, and rose more 
than YO^ against the yen to 


Yen par$ 


■ PhhbJ hr n—r Ymfc 

SopS ■ — IrtBt- • -ftw.cba- 

**P* 1.5B30 1X635 

'In* 15811 15848 

3ntH 15871. . 15727 


Y67.08. Michael Petley, tech- 
nical analyst at the ECU 
Group in London, said that 
now that the D-Mark had 
cleared Y62.20 against the 
yen, it faced “no resistance 
whatsoever unto it gets up 
to Y72." 

The dollar was little 
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changed against the yen. 
barely suffering after US 
non-farm payrolls data for 
August emerged marginally 
weaker than expected. 

■ The Malaysian ringgit and 
Indonesian rupiah were well 
above their recent lows yes- 
terday, trading at MgUMOO/ 
50 and IDR2.920 to the dollar 
respectively. On Thursday 
the rupiah had stood at 
3,035/45 to the dollar, while 
the ringgit had touched the 
M$3.05 level before Dr 
Mahathir Mohamad, the 


Sterling 


DM per £ 


D-Mark 
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Malaysian prime minister, 
spoke to reassure the mar- 
ket He said that night that 
he would undo the recent 
ban on the short selling of 
shares, and would delay 
large infrastructure projects. 
This reassured traders that 
he retained some beb'ef in 
free markets. Kuala Lumpur 
shares rose 12 per cent yes- 
terday, lifting the ringgit 
and the rupiah. 

Late yesterday, however. 
Dr Mahathir refound some of 
his old market-scaring form. 
He said that the deferred 


projects could be speeded up 
if the economy recovered, 
and said he would leave 
iqtact a restriction on non- 

trade-related swap deals 
between Malaysian banks 
and foreign customers. 

These comments did no 
immediate damage to south 
east Asian currencies. How- 
ever. one currency strategist 
said that some foreign banks 
have recently closed down 
their operations in Malaysia. 
“Some went as far as moving 
their traders out of the 
region,'' he said. 
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2215 

1132 

1.107 

2667 

3347 

1232 

3014 

2507 

1Z81 

0373 

9745 

• 1.128 

4.113 

1014 

8437 

4.311 

1 . 

2817 

3024 

1104 

2723 

2265 

1157 

0.038 

IX 

.0.116 

0422 

1040 

8555 

0442 

0331 

8655 

1 

3X1 

90.04 

7451 

3.827 

0506 

2370 

2.739 

10 

246.6 

2053 

1048 

0387 

961.1 

' '1.111 

4.055 

IX 

83.19 

4350 

0442 1155 

1335 

4574 

1202 

IX 

6.109 

0.B64 

2201 

2-013 

9540 

2353 

195.7 

10 

0455 

11 BO' 

1375 

5.020 

123.8 

1X0 

5362 

1067 

2783 

3327 

11.7B 

2905 

241.7 

12X6 

0487 

1273 

1.471 

5372 

1325 

1103 

5.831 

0573 

1761 

2035 

7431 

1X.3 

1524 

7.789 

0555 

1453 

1.679 

0.131 

1513 

1255 

6426 

0.731 

1913 

2311 

8.072 

188.1 

165.6 

8.401 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Sep 5 n .Ecu cen. Rate Change % +/- from % sp 
rates aq3jnst Ecu on day cen. rate v wet 


Italy 

Finland 

Portugal 

Spam 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 


0.796709 

190048 

5.85424 

197.398 

1B3.B26 

7.34555 

2.18979 

1.92573 

13.5485 

39.7191 

6.45663 


Rate 

aganst Ecu 

Change 
on day 

♦/- from 
cen. rate 

% spread 
v weakest 

— ■ 

0732741 

-0.00329 

-836 

11.81 

1918.X 

+0.16 

0.X 

1.X 

559X0 

-000554 

0.75 

1.81 

199597 

-0.008 

1.11 

1.45 

166.020 

-0.X 

1.34 

132 

7.49573 

-0.00229 

254 

0.52 

231797 

-0.00069 

232 

035 

156896 

-0.00051 

234 

032 

135559 

-0.0033 

227 

0.X 

40.8563 

-0.0109 

2.36 

031 

6.62496 

-050153 

258 

0.X 

310573 

-0.119 

5.X 

-2.38 

0.685197 

+0.001291 

-13.61 

18.73 


i Mona pa 10; Belgian Ftane. Yen. E e ru do. Laa red Presto pm IDO. 


■ P^IJUre FUTURES (IMM) PM 125.0X per DM - . ■ * 

Open Latest Change High Low Eat. vd Open Int. 

Sep 05514 03523 +03015 03537 03496 16,748 87.644 Sep 

Dec - 03541 03557 +0.0016 05570 . OS529 3381 16311. , Deo 

Mar 03576 03586 +03013 03588 05578 4 1.641 , Mar 

■ WW WlMlcroTO»gW4)S&12S.XOperSft ■* 

San - 06693 ' ’ 03733 ' ' -+03050 06750 06677' 6.977 47328. S^3 

Dec .0.6753 03798 +03044 03820 06753 1,830 6.807 Oec 

Mar ' ' ' - ' 0.6875 +0.0051 06875 - 1 1361 ' Mar 


UK INTEREST RATES 


UWMI QMM) Yen 123m per Yen IX 
Utoa • Change High Low 1 


l F«nmB8ffMM) 032.500 per £ 


1.5740 +00040 1.5740 


Low 

05248 

0.8364 

EsL vol 
30.133 
11.386 
84 

Open InL 
91,465 
19X82 
686 

1.5812 

8312 

42,647 

1.57X 

1386 

6.786 

- 

7 

209 


NON ERM MEMBERS 


UK 0.7931 X 0-685197 +0301291 -13.61 18.73 

Ea centre rata Ml tor •» Evepean Gomnusalcr Curma ate o deeram*^ trtaana mnfh. 
Psceic«a etungn ae tar Ecu; a P094M enrega denare a weak aarencyiteeigeree Wiuns the tree 
between tap sprredc tne pn umiH O* dtiarenoe bdareai the actual martre aw Ecu centra rare ka a 
oy-ancy, an! Pw aianro permtafl v m ct rogt deWanm d or orranr/s media rae tram C Ecu 
central ran. 1110182: Storing aq»nded tram Eftol A*atm« calculaad by the Fnanool Tanes. 


■ PWLAPB-PWA SE CO OPTIOMS £31350 (cents per po»x>d) 

Strike CALLS PUTS 

Price _ Sep Oct Nov Sep Oct Nev 

1380 ~ 1.10 2.14 3.06 077 1.B8 2.1S 

1386 071 137 338 130 2A2 23S 

1390 0.44 138 2.77 138 2.98 336 

Prevtaue day's voi., Calb 5,144 Puts 14S . Piev. day's open to., Cato 36673 Puts 37,98) 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Sep 5 • - Over- 7 days One Three Six Ow 

night non ce . month months . months year 

STcT" 7i : w * ? “: 83 ^ '4 3 : S I : ?* I -' % 

Local authority clepa. 7 -8% 7-8% '7A -7ft 7% - 7»t 7H - 74 7,< - 7ft 

Discount Market daps 7-6% 6^ - 63+ - - " ’ 

UK tieretng bank base tortdng isle 7 par cent 900) Aug 7. 1997 

Up to 1 1-3 3-8 6-9 9-12 

rm atth . month months mortha monthe 

Certs erf Tax Gap. (£100.000) - 2l 2 ^ . g f *** 


Msrtxnk Staring 
Sterling CDs 
Trensury Bite 
Bank BBs. - 


■ TWt 

U MOUTH STBMJHQ FUTURES (UFFE) £500500 poults ol 1X% 


Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL wol Open InL 

Sep 

92.74 

92.73 

- 

02.74 

82.72 

4214 

101306 

Dec 

92.60 

9251 

+052 

9252 

9259 

12755 

130904 

M*r 

9258 

92.59 

+051 

9282 

9258 

15672 

107224 

Jun 

X52 

92.63 

+0.02 

92.65 

82.81 

7076 

73184 

Sep 

8250 

92.70 

+052 

92.72 

9260 

sex 

S7B31 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Ateb traded on Apr. AS Open ha ul kgs. are ter prretoue day. 


-■ SHOOT STKHUHO OWWW (LiFFE) E50Q0X points ol 100W 


tSZzZ tteSdiw 24, 1097 to Oet 25, 1997. Sche me HI aa opa 

Mara* Base Rne 7 l 2Pc liwn Bep 1. 1W7 


Strike 

Price 

Sap 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

— PUTS - 
Dec 

Mer 

asm 

033 

0.16 

032 

0 

057 

ais 

9Z75 

051. 

004 

059 

ax 

ais 

035 

8000 

0 • 

• 051 

ax 

037 

0.40 

044 


EsL »0L total. CMs 14800 Putt 17389. FHwioui day's open It. Cate 207047 Pub 813840 


Adam & Company 730 
ASed Inst) Bank (GB) 730 
•Harry Ansbaeher 700 
Bank at Bareda 730 
Banco 8*eo VCcaya 730 
Barko! Cyprus 730 

Bank dI Ireland 7.X 

Bank at Inrfa 730 

Bar* ol Soodand 730 

Barclays Bar* 700 

Brit 8k at Ud East 730 
•teteiShptoytCaLId 730 
Ckbar* MA 730 

Clydesdale Bank 730 
TteGPdpora!*eBar*730 
CouttsSCa 730 

Cyprus PopUBrBark 7.X 


Duncan lamia 730 
Ewtor Bank Limned 600 
Rnanaal 6 Gen Bank B30 
•Robert Fleming & Co 7 30 
•Guinness Mahon 730 
Hat* Barti AG Zurich 730 
•HembrosBar* 7.X 
Heritable 6 Gen bwBk.730 
C Hoars &Co 730 
Hongkong & Shanghai 7.X 
Investec Bar* (UK) LB7.D0 
Jukan Hodge Bar* 730 
•LeopoU Joseph & Sera 7X 
Lloyds Ba* 730 

MttendBank 7.X 
hkdW888rins» 730 
•Rea Brothers 730 
ROytDBkOl Scotland 730 


Scootfi Widows Bank 730 
•Singers Friedandsr 7 X 
•Smith SWImsn Secs 730 
Sun Banking Oorp Led 7.X 
TSB 730 

LMtod Bank olKuwas. 7.X 
Ifrity Trust Bank Pic 730 
Whiwaway Lakfaw 730 
Yorkshire Bank 730 

■ Members d London 
Imrastment Banking 
Asaoaahon 
* in acknnseabon 


'WORLD INTEREST RATES 


MONEY RATES 

September 6 Oner 


Belgium 

France 

Gernany 

Iretonri 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sw l&er lu d 

US 


Over 

night 

One 

month 

Three 

mths 

ax 

nuts 

One 

year 

Lamb. 

inter. 

Os. 

rate 

Repo 

nsto 

33 

34 

39 

as 

3% 


250 

_ 

3ft 

3ft 

3» 

3S 

3Q 

3.10 

- 

4.75 


3ft 

3W 

3S 

3ft 

450 

250 

350 

V/t 

64 

8U 

0ft 

6V4 

- 

- 

6.75 

6% 

S3 

at 

644 

3ft 

7.75 

6X5 

6.78 

« 

3ft 

3)4 

3K 

33 

- 

250 

300 

144 

14 

1ft 

194 

13 

- 

150 

- 

SS 

544 

544 


a 

- 

5.X 

- 

a 

<& 

!» 

'A 

£ 

- 

050 

- 


inxi a.36 umuiuiuummi 
5 8 5 

Sop Aug 1907 Sep 


Furthermore, Michael Wal- 
lace, senior currency econo- 
mist at S&P’s MMS in Lon- 
don, said that about half the 
rise in Malaysian stocks yes- 
terday was due to govern- 
ment buying. He said he had 
spoken to many Asian hind 
managers who remained 
bearish about the ringgit. By 
contrast, be reported a trend 
of buying the rupiah against 
the Singapore and Hong 
Kong dollars, both in the 
hope of a rupiah rebound 
and in order to capture high 
Indonesian yields. 


■ S UBOR FT London 

■ - * - 4 - 

toteranK rppng 
US Doftar CDs 
ECU Linked Ds 
SDR Lnked Ok 


55 5g SS 61 

5,44 5.48 5J7 5.75 

4& 4 Vi 4jJ 4^ 

3a 31k 3g 3% 


I UBOR I n te riaroh (song mm era ottered rare tor Siam quoted to the irrekei by tour 
Mteenoe Benia at iiem each working day. The bite are; Banters Trust, Bonk d Tokyo 
MtteCMk. Btectays and NUtonal WretmWWte. 

Ud ana are anowi tor tha donraec Moray Ratoa. US3 COa. ECU t SDR Unkad Dapoatta pa). 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Sep S Short 7 days One Three Si> One 

term notice month months monthe year 

Brigran Franc 3b - 3ft 3b - 313 3ft - 3,1 3fl - 3ft 3S - 3% 3% - 3*3 

Danish Krone 4 - 3ii - 3» z 3JJ - 3iS &0 - 3ji - 3^ 4^-4 

German Mam 3ft - 3* 3ft - 2}| ^ - 3ft 3ft ■ 3ft 3ft - 3J! 3*8-312 

DutChGtAtor 3>4-3ft 3ft - 3ft - 3ft 3ft - 3ft 3ft - Sft « - 3fi 

French Franc 3>e - 3ft 3t«-3ft 3ft -3ft 3% -3ft 353-3*8 3g - 3*2 

PcrtuGiese Esc. «-5% 5^-5,! 5jS-5ft 553 - W 5% - 5jl 5ft - 5»* 

Spanish Peseta 5ft- 5ft 5ft - 5ft 5ft-SL 5ft- 5ft Sft-5,), 5ft - 5ft 

SwSng 7lf-6% 7ft - Si? 7ft - 7ft 7 »h - 7ft 7* - 7ft 7»a - 7)3 

Swiss Franc 1*9 - il, ift - ift 1% - ti„ ilj - 1% tfc - ift 1^ - i» 4 

CanaKan Debar 3 : + - 3^ 3B - 3ft 3,ft - 3ft 35 b - 3>2 3% - 3^ 4ft - 4ft 

USDoto 5ii-5a 5ft- 5ft 5ji-5ii 5ft - 5,*. Sft - 5ft 6ft-® 

Raton Lira 7 ft - 6 ,'* 63 -® 0 ^- 6 % 6 i£ - ® ® ® 6 ,’, - 6 ft 

Japanese Yen 1 2 - 13 b - B ft - ft ft - A ft - B U - h 

Asian SSing 2h ■ 2h 3*8-312 3ft - 3ft 4ft -3ft 41, -4 4,*, - 4ft 

9kM term rases ore cad tor the (JS Ooter and Yen. athenc two daw' nonce 


SJ3 - 5 is 553 - 5,i ^8 - 515 
Sft-SL Sft- 5ft 5ft - 5ft 
7ft -7ft 7>+ - 7ft 7^ -7ft 

1% - li« lb - 1% 1ft - 1ft 
3ft ■ 3ft 3*8 - 3«2 3%-a^, 
5J1-55J Sft -5,% 5ft -5ft 
0*8 -rt 6il-0fi eii-653 
ft - A ft - A ft - U 
3ft -3ft 4ft -3ft 41,-4 
and Van. othenc two daw' mac* 


One 

>W 

3% -3ft 
«!, -4 
3^ -3*2 
3ft -3ft 
3B-sa 
5ft-5*4 

5ft - 5ft 
7*2 - 753 
1* - 1*4 
4 Jt - 4ft 
6ft - 5ft 
BA -611 
53 *2 

4ft - 4ft 


■ TWEE MONTH PfBOR FVTWIES (MATFVParts Interiank oKared rale 



Open 

Sett price Change 

Hl£i 

Low 

Est- vd Open Im. 

• Sep 

96.57 

8658 

+0.01 

XX 

96.57 

11.126 

X.463 

Dec 

96X8 

96.42 

+0.03 

9643 

96X8 

20X08 

35.192 

Mar 

96X3 

9635 

+0.02 

9626 

9623 

4579 

28.750 


■ THREE MONTH EWROMAWt FUTURES (LIFFE)* DMIm pomt3 ol 100% 



Open 

Sea pnee Change 

HJ01 

Low 

Eat. vet 

Open m. 

Sep 

96.68 

96.69 

+5.01 

96.70 

96.X 

15635 

214629 

Dec 

96.45 

9646 

+5.01 

9649 

96.45 

25689 

285042 

Mo> 

9628 

9629 

+051 

XXI 

9628 

29039 

276745 

Jun 

96.07 

96.07 

+051 

9659 

96.05 

26151 

212201 

■ ONE HOMTH EUROMARK FUTURES (LIFFE)* DM 3m points ol 1X?4 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

LOW 

Est vol 

Open Int 

Sep 


96.X 

+051 



0 

398 

Oct 


96.72 

+0.02 



0 

265 

Nov 


96.68 

+052 



0 

BO 

Dec 


8646 

+0.02 



0 

700 

■ THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (LIFFE) 1 

' LI 000m points of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vot Open int 

Sep 

93.19 

X.19 

+551 

9320 

93.18 

9132 

83450 

Dec 

93.56 

9356 

- 

93.59 

X56 

14858 

99594 

Mar 

B3XB 

94 00 

+552 

9453 

83,99 

10004 

61751 

Jun 

9439 

94X3 

+555 

94X6 

9439 

13994 

49748 


: MOUTH EURO SMBS FRANC FUTURES {JFFQSFrlm porta d 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EaL vol 

Open int. 

Sep 

98.54 

96.46 

-057 

88.55 

3844 

9242 

51620 

Oec 

9837 

96.13 

-0.12 

9827 

98.11 

20650 

60467 

Mar 

98.06 

97.X 

-a 14 

9856 

9732 

9713 

29124 

Jim 

97.X 

97.X 

-0.14 

97.X 

97.X 

2411 

13405 

■ THREE MONTH EUROVBI FUTURES (LIFFE) YlOQm points of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vd 

Open Int 

Sep 


99.42 

- 



0 

rut 

Dec 


99.40 

- 



0 

na 

Mar 


99X3 

-051 



0 

na 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm points of 100% 



Open 

SeOprice Change 

ngh 

Low 

Est vd 

Open Int 

Sep 

95.62 

95.62 

. 

9553 

95X1 

667 

10092 

Dec 

95.X 

95X3 

- 

95X4 

95.53 

873 

10346 

Mar 

9547 

9547 

-0.01 

95.48 

95.47 

260 

6319 

Jun 

95X9 

9540 

-051 

95X9 

95.39 

134 

3525 


UFFE toture a too traded on APT 


■ THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR (1MM) $1m | 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

low 

Est vd 

Open Int 

Sep 

9437 

9437 

- 

9428 

9436 

36X12 

442,002 

Dec 

9458 

94.11 

+053 

94.15 

94.08 

52,762 

520,478 

Mar 

9450 

9453 

+0.03 

94.06 

93.99 

46325 

355X06 


■ US TREASURY BOX WTURES (IMM) Sim per 100% 


Sep 

9551 

95.X 

+0.01 

95X 

9551 

389 

5.408 

Dec 

94X4 

94X7 

+0.04 

94X9 

94X4 

100 

2X20 

Mar 

94X2 

94X2 

+0.01 

94X4 

94X2 

55 

1382 


Aa Open knareet flpa. era far pravloue day 


■ EUBQ04ARK OPWOHE (LffFE) DMjm pdnta of 100H 


Strike 

Price 

Sep 

Oct 

CALLS ~ 
Nov 

Dec 

Sep 

Oct 

PUTS ' — 
Nov 

Dec 

9625 

0.44 

033 

035 

036 

0 

ax 

0.04 

055 

9650 

ais 

0.05 

0.08 

OX 

0 

0.08 

ai2 

0.13 

9670 

051 

051 

OX 

051 

057 

030 

0X1 

0-30 

9700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0X1 

0X4 

a54 

0X4 

9725 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0X6 

0179 

0.79 

0.7B 


. CMS 3653 Pula B122. Predous i toy's open «L Cato 388387 Pub 296338 
BBSS FRANC OPTIOIIS (LJFFE) SFr Im poinre ol lXH 


Strike 

Price 

Sep 

- CALLS “ 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

- PUTS - 
Dec 

Mar 

9850 

054 

055 

ao7 

ox 

043 

0.65 

9875 

0 

OX 

ax 

039 

064 

OX 


Eel veL tonL Cdta 0 Ftoa 3. Prarioue ckv% e«Mn kn. Cate 4425 Puts 3980 

M EUROURA nriM I I (UFFE) LI 000m pobita of 1DO% 

Strike CALLS — ■ PUTS 

Price Sep Oec Mar Sep Oec Mar 

9300 0.19 050 1.05 0 0.03 0.05 

932S 002 0.38 062 O.X 0.07 0.07 

8350 0 0.20 0S1 0J1 0.14 0.11 

E st yoL total. Cato 4138 Pies 105a PreMtoue (toy's open Ift, Cato 1 5741 7 Puts 74788 

■ M«BJUm*MASEIMUmC/SOf>TIOMSDMS2.5XCSparDM) 


Strike 

Price 

Sep 

- CALLS - 
Oct 

Nov 

Sep 

- PUTS - 
Oct 

New 

0X45 

0.76 

1.19 

IX 

019 

0X1 

076 

0X50 

044 

0X9 

135 

036 

072 

OX 

GL555 

023 

ass 

151 

0.64 

096 

121 


Prevnus daynwL Cato 887 Puts 883 . ft*/. day's optn nt, Cato 24^1 TPuts 21 836 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CUtVIBiCSS 


Sep S E S 

Cach to 54-3069 - 54.4188 342830 - 342120 
Mm 311801 • 312.077198.720 - 196770 
top 475800 - 4755OOSWL0O - 3000X0 
KswaS 04834 - 04842 03050 - 03053 
Mail 55475 * 555B9 35000-35050 
Russia 925640 - 926541 584000 - 5642X0 
UAL 55214 - 5X254 3X728 - 38730 


The FT Glide to World Currencies 
table can be fneid on the Markets 
page In Monday's edition. 
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FRKFT.EY FUTURES UMUEn 


38 DOVER STREET; LONDON W1X 5RB ■ 
TEL: 6171 (2d 113SEAX: 0171 495 0022 H 
hii$'Jhm.WLeajk. — 


CURRENCY MANAGEMENT CORPORATION PLC 

\ SFbalTfawForaviEtRfaBn^OsaingSVMcevhtftektmisi 
',■* • 34 Hern Sonin- No Conartete #5 W* 8pfflBda 
. • Ftae netfiM 180 ftmnqr toed 
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UNION TAX-SHOP LTD 

- For all your tax and self- assessment needs 
Tax Retiffns from £BG 

TEL: 0345 585573 / FAX: 0345 573376 


BRIDGE-CRB 

FUTURES 

DATAKIT 


2yeeraolto*yl*fr4toWeorataH|utoeMaray 
•r 10 yaaraalttoiynaanM turn price nenry 
*r Dam dowitoed reft— re . 

• iMrerdmMdvvoK 

• OpUonel CMWQ BOtoOte 

Tot +44 (0)171 642 4083 for more intormarion 
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OFFSHORE COMPANIES 


Enttdtedin «75 OCRAtoeJDcStetwrt MdaaedTSD laadytredBccnpadH mHto. 
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Fast Fills. 

Low Rates. 
Quality Service. 
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0800-262472 (u.) 

Germany: 0130-818100 

France: 06 00 00 83 43 
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TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1.656 

Invesco Hong Kong & China i ,669 

Gouen Greater China 1.492 

Gartmore Hong Kong 1 .45 1 

MSG American Recovery 1 ,447 


HSBC Hong Kong Grth 


1.669 

1.492 2.000 

I- 451 ,800 

1,447 

1.500 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Hill Samuel US Smaller Cos 
Prolific Technology 
PM North America Growth 
Framfington Health 
Fidelity American Spec Sits 


2.501 
2,485 

2,383 2,5oo 
2.209 

2,191 2.Q00 


Framlington Health 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Old Mutual Thailand Acc 344 1.200 — - 
Save & Prosper Golfl & Exp 506 1 0CO 
Fidelity ASEAN 564 g0Q , . , . 

Saves Prosper Japan Small Cos 587 ig g6 

Henderson Japan Smaller Cos 605 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

OW Mutual Thailand Acc 279 

Rve Arrows Japan Smaller Cos 440 

Save & Prosper Korea 470 

Fidelity Japan Smaller Cos 479 

Schroder Japan Small Cos Acc 480 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 4,861 

Prolific Technology 4,767 

Gartmore American Error Gth 4,570 2 .coo - 

PM North America Growth 4.428 , ^ _ 

Schroder US Smaller Cos Inc 4.322 


Govett Japan Strategy 


96 97 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 

Save& Prosper Korea 695 

Govett Japan Strategy 913 

Henderson Japan Smaller Cos ' 1,055 
Baring Japan Sunrise 1,064 

FWeWy Japan Smaller Cos 1.064 


1.800 — 
1,400— j 

1.200 -A 
1,000 
000 *- L - 


TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
F&C US Small Companies 6.951 

Hin Samuel US Smaller Cos 6,784 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 6.201 

Gartmore Hong Kong 5.442 

Gartmore American Emer Gth 5.324 


k BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 


F&C OS Small Companies! 


7. GOO 
6.GOT - 
5.C03 - 
“.333 * 

3.000 — 
2 COO - - 
I.OGO^m 

U «LwJ 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance ts not a guide to future performance. 


Waverley Australasian Gold 305 £cao ~ 

Barclays Uni Japan Inc 530 ;0Cj0 ^«^V— 

Save & Prosper Gold & Exp 559 ' Q J , ■ t 

MSS Japan & General Acc 671 67 n 

Henderson Japan Smaller Cos 675 

jrmance. Source: Reuters Hindsight <01625 51 1311J 
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Amom Unit Truss 1080 1276 2159 2213 02 2.5 

Average Investment Trust 1124 1232 2299 2359 *4 52 

Sank 1094 1112 1201 1822 QJ) 4.9 

Buikfnq Society 1033 1112 IPOS 1829 OlO 4 .i 

SlocUrarkat FTSE AB-Snare 1261 1605 2470 26*3 2 A 3.4 

inftfflwn 1033 10M 1135 1538 03 - 


B UK Eq & Bd 

1 ysarfE) 

3 

5 

:o 

VotenliiyYJa i '6 

■ International i ^0 

3 

5 

10 

Vdaftty VkJ% 

■ ■Best Peps 


: 3. " 

-5. _- --■?£}_ 

• • ; VuUnijy 

y^: 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 


1202 

1579 

2673 

- 

23 

1.5 

Prolific Technology 

1158 

2485 

4767 

5081 

S3 

■ 

Jupiter European 

1161 

1949 

3498 

- 3.1 

02 

Perpetual High Income 


1195 

1536 

2747 

- 

1 3 

3.1- 

Framlington Health 

1043 

2209 

3037 

5216 

63 

- 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1260 

1395 

3S27 

- 3.1 

1 4 

Credit Suisse High income Port 

1127 

1463 

2440 

- 

23 

4 2 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1260 

1895 

3527 

3261 

3.1 

1.4 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1210 

isra 

2617 

- a4 

03 

Caniife Income Dis 


1175 

1462 

2177 

2102 

2.0 

32 

Henderson Global Technology 

1111 

1801 

3418 

4199 

6-5 

- 

Thraadneeefle Euro Sel G* Ret 

1254 

1864 

3223 

- 33 

- 

Henry Cooke Balanced 


1091 

1406 

- 

- 

1.7 

3.1 

Framlington Financial 

1275 

1749 

3412 

4073 

23 

0.9 

Frtends Prov Eiropean Gtfi 

1248 

1803 

3071 

- 23 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1140 

1387 

2219 

2144 

22 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1114 

1283 

2232 

2227 

3A 

0.9 

AVERAGE UT PEP 

1118 

1379 

2254 

- 2 £ 

2.8 


a UK Growth 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 
Jupiter UK Growth 
Perpetual UK E>empt 
Barclays Uni UK Growth 
BKer S Mercantile 1st Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 year 10 3 5 10 WMtyYkft 

1210 1876 2617 - 3.4 0.9 

1079 1713 3030 - 2.6 1.9 

1207 1698 3304 - 2.3 2.4 

1204 1667 2908 1936 23 1.7 

1234 1657 - - 2.6 1.0 

1126 1426 2269 201 0 2.7 1.8 


fl UK Fixed Interest 

Thornton Preference Inc 1112 1 382 1693 2310 1.7 8.1 

M&G Corporate Bond 1164 1371 - - 1.9 6.8 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 1105 1370 2375 2507 1.4 8.5 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1122 1345 1621 1983 1J3 8.0 

Prolific Prof & Fixed Interest 1113 1327 1606 - 1.6 62 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1076 1256 1572 2014 1.7 6.7 


9 UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 1308 1663 2738 2365 2J> 3.7 

Perpetual Income 1202 1606 2672 2645 2 2 2.7 

L3Zard UK Income & Growth 1197 1601 2397 2470 2.5 3.2 

Fidelitv Moneybuiider Growth 1179 1584 - - 2.1 242 

HSBC Foots* Fund 1313 1564 - - 2.6 2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1166 1421 2184 2237 2-5 2.5 


■ UK Gilt 

M&G Gflt 3 Fixed Interest 
Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 
Murray Acumen Reserve 
Schroder Gflt & Fixed Int Acc 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1149 1319 1471 2065 1-8 6.3 

1121 1289 1469 - 1.7 7.0 

1093 1230 1453 - 1 A 6.8 

1076 1251 1422 - 1.8 7.3 

1120 1247 - - 2^ 5.5 

1064 1195 1380 2022 1-5 5.8 


■ Nth America 

Hill Samuel US SmaBer Co's 1129 

PM North America Growth 1346 

Fidelity American Spec Sits 1333 

Gartmore America! Emer Gth 1075 

Edinburgh North American 1278 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1238 

■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1161 

Baring Europe Select 1164 

Thread needle Euro Sei Gth Ret 1254 

Friends Prov European Gth 1248 

INVESCO European Growth 1181 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1176 


2501 4234 6784 5 JO 

2383 4428 4769 4 JS 0.1 

2191 3323 4152 52 

2100 4570 5324 8.1 

2093 3883 3929 3.7 0.5 

1732 2907 3257 4.1 0.5 


1808 3071 


■ property 

Aberdeen Property Share 

Barclays Uni Pm P Qft y 

Norwich Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 year ID 3 5 ID VoiatJHyYWe 

1143 1221 2678 - 3.0 1.4 

1049 1142 1331 - 0.9 5.6 

1064 1109 1554 - 1.1 55 

1082 1157 1854 - 1.7 4.4 


Commodity & Energy 


B UK Smaller Companies 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies1085 1 799 3097 1 740 S5 0.4 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 1081 1750 - - 3.0 1.2 

INVESCO UK Smaller CompanieslOI 3 1687 3073 1597 3.9 1.6 

AES Smaller Companies 1011 1658 248S - 3J) \2 

Sntanni3 Smaller Co's Acc 1078 1597 3187 1897 3.1 0.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 978 1267 2230 1523 33 1.6 


■ International Equity Income 

GT International Income Inc 1162 1430 2279 2670 2.1 

Martin Currie Int'l Income 1162 1391 2269 - 2^ 3.5 

Mayflower Global income 1144 1337 2210 2062 22 3.3 

Premier Dolphin Int) Gth & Inc 1089 1330 2026 1373 2.7 1.4 

M&G International Income 1145 1314 2240 2539 22 4.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1135 1217 2148 2063 2-5 26 


■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 
Martin Currie Japan 
Murray Japan Growth 
Newton Japan 
Baiffie Gifford Japan 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


956 921 1965 
930 664 1575 


UK Equity Income 


International Fixed Interest 


Far East inc Japan 


Jupiter Income 
Lazard UK Income 
Britannia High Yield Inc 
BVVD UK Equity Income 
Mercury Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1155 1774 3531 3661 2.4 3.9 Baring Global Bond 1032 1291 1660 

1193 1513 2573 2920 2. A 4.1 Old Mutual World wide Bond Inc 1014 1236 1523 

1174 1594 2680 2830 JL4 3.8 Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1038 1224 

1226 1521 2657 2267 2^ 3.6 Newton International Bond 1037 1207 1565 

1203 1516 2451 2437 2.7 3.8 TSB International Income Incom 997 1176 1527 


1.5 6.2 Govett Greater China 

1.7 4.7 Thornton Oriental Income Inc 
1.0 6.0 Schroder Far East Growth Inc 
2 2 4.8 United Friendly Far Eastern 
1.5 4.4 Perpetual Far East Growth 


3.1 

02 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 1061 

1269 

2625 

1270 

4.7 

2.0 

3-S 

0.8 

M&G Commodity & General 

943 

1100 

2321 

1650 

45 

0.5 

33 

. 

Sava & Prosper Commodity 

903 

971 

2079 

1587 

5.8 

- 

23 

_ 

Hill Samuel Natural Resources 

835 

911 

1686 

1229 

4.6 

0.5 

33 

. 

TSB Natural Resources 

770 

849 

2550 

1815 

53 

0.1 

3.1 

0.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

774 

851 

2279 

1124 

6.1 

07 



B Investment Trust Units 





3.7 

. 

Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 

1073 

1301 

Z734 

- 

3.0 

06 

5J> 

_ 

Quitter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 

1139 

1260 

2707 

- 

2.7 

32 

43 

. 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1061 

12 16 

2443 

2539 

23 

1.4 

52 

. 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

1030 

1209 

2274 

2420 

3X3 

1.3 

5A 

_ 

Gartmore Practical Inv Inc 

1072 

1201 

1818 

2017 

2.1 

3.3 

S A 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1056 

1167 

2277 

2157 

2.6 

2.0 



B Fund of Funds 







43 

- 

Britannia Managed Portfio Inc 

1153 

1410 

2587 


23 

1.2 


1492 1425 3499 3414 43 - Britannia Managed Pt 

1074 1018 1893 1862 3.8 3.6 Sun Alliance Portfolio 

93S 934 2541 - 4.7 - INVESCO Managed A 

949 927 1867 - 4.1 0.7 Schroder Managed B; 


32 3.6 Sun Alliance Portfolio 1135 1405 2342 

4.7 - INVESCO Managed Acc 1092 1363 2054 

4.1 0.7 Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 1108 1361 2245 

32 0.6 Rdalltv Monevbuilder Plus 1099 1341 2491 


2.7 1.1 
2-1 3.9 


1158 1377 2246 2238 2-4 4.3 SECTOR AVERAGE 


964 1112 1412 1764 1.6 5.0 SECTOR AVERAGE 


934 918 2511 2268 3£ 0.6 Fidelity Mooeybuilder Plus 

904 841 192S 1773 4* 0.6 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1099 1341 2491 - 2.6 03 

1054 1198 1969 1352 2-4 1.9 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

Prolific Extra Income 1109 1449 2224 2076 2.1 4.1 

Edinburgh High Distribution 1156 1398 2113 1739 23 3.9 

CIS UK Income 1186 1393 2112 - 22 3.9 

Midland Monthly Income 1186 1373 - - 2JO 4.0 

Abbey National Extra Income 1190 1364 2676 2533 23 6.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1122 1288 2013 1905 2.0 S3 


B International Equity & Bond 

CapeJ-Cure Hallmark Growth 1210 1394 I960 2142 2-4 1.6 

Fleming General Opportunities 1161 1394 2033 - 212 3.1 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1094 1389 2142 - 2.1 2.4 

Bailee Gifford Managed 1156 1365 2088 2452 2 2 22 

Cazenove Portfolio 1071 1366 2174 - 1.9 2.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1094 1268 1887 2162 22 2.4 


B Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1696 2081 4851 6201 63 0.1 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 1669 1709 3717 3797 6-4 02 

Gartmore Hong Kong 1451 1524 3347 5442 60 0.7 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 1355 1489 3293 4309 8.7 0.4 

Henry Cooke Eastern Enterprise 1444 1459 - - 5* 

SECTOR AVERAGE 926 914 2229 2822 50 0.7 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets 1147 1146 - 5-4 0 2 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 1143 1059 - - 4.9 0.4 

City of London Emerging Mkts 1064 1021 3238 2075 42 

Portfolio Emerging Markets 1038 986 - • 4>2 OJ 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 992 895 - - 5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1053 889 2130 2005 5.1 0.4 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Henderson Japan Small 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Scottish National Capital 3,020 

Framlington Dual Capital 2,030 

Fleming Income & Growth Capital 1.945 1.200 — 

Fulcrum Capital 1.868 

First Russian Frontiers 1,782 t- 000 ■'"* 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

East German 320 

Siam Selective Growth 451 

Abtrust New Thai 450 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 541 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Candover 

ForagnS Col Ent w prhe 
SR Par-European 
Thompson CBve 
Kletawort Development Fund 


Siam Selective Growth 


2,336 
2,193 

2.148 1.200 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

East German 201 

Exmoor Dual Capital 381 

Perpetual Japaiese 384 

Siam Selective Growth 387 

Fidelity Japanese Values 410 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 

Invesco English & Inti E 

Foreign & Col Enterprise • 5 

TR European Growth 5 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 5 

MCIT Capital A 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
East German 180 

“ Exmoor Dual Capfial ' -832 

, EtSnbwgh Java .894 

9g gy. Comre-Cycfical Inc 983 

C&rtmore Scotfend Inc . 992 


MCIT Capital 




TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Candorer I 

MCIT Capital E 

Foreign & Col Enterprise f 

Rights & Issues Inc ! 

Law Debenture Corporation i 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 


8,156 
6.349 

5,165 6.000 — 
5.138 s,000- 

4 ’ 140 4000 - 


-7!'; ' • Trust of Property Shares 

"f * kweCa P rtal 

. Invesco Enterprise 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 3 - 000 

Trust of Property Shares 366 2.000 

Jove Capita) 452 - a™ 


Newmarket Venture Cental* 
FramDngton Income & Capital 


invesco Japan Discovery 572 Fidelity Japanese Values 410 tartmore Scotland Inc . 992 Framfington Income & Capital 638 

Tables show the resutt of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

Fleming Glaverhouse 1351 

Mercury Keystone 1202 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 1266 

Albany 1255 

Govett Strategic 1063 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1164 

■ UK Capital Growth 

Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Policy 1 184 
Undervalued Assets 1111 

Schroder UK Growth 1127 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 1190 

Kleinwort Endowment Policy 1137 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1097 

■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO English & Inti 1035 

Henderson Strata 1026 

NatWest Smaller Companies 1040 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 1003 

Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 1055 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1007 

■ UK Income Growth 

TR Crty of London 1354 

Gartmore Brit Inc & GthfUniis) 1167 

Temple Bar 1274 

Value and Income 1197 

Dunedin Income Growth 1215 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1181 

B Venture and Devt Cap 

Candover 1369 

Foreign 3 Col Enterprise 1338 

Thompson Clive 1013 

Kleinwort Development Fund 1043 

Dunedm Enterprise 1251 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1113 

B Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1300 

Murray Intematwnal 1 136 

British Assets Ordinary 1225 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1241 


3 

5 DWPmi l VoteOty YkJ% 

1808 

2675 

-1 

3J3 

2.2 

1668 

3361 

2 

33 

2.5 

1537 

2291 

4 

3A 

3.5 

1499 

2398 

15 

23 

3.6 

1476 

2519 

14 

3 3 

2.7 

1423 

2557 

" 

32 

3.6 

1704 


-7 

32 


1503 

* 

6 

3 2 

2.0 

1565 

* 

3 

33 

3.0 

1565 

* 

20 

43 

- 

1466 


-5 

3.0 

- 

1452 

2394 

■ 

3.6 

2.1 

1835 

6001 

4 

4.7 

0.8 

1659 

3619 

4 

4-2 

0.4 

1461 

2672 

9 

43 

2.6 

1418 

2095 

11 

43 

2.4 

1411 

2362 

16 

5.0 

2.4 

1204 

2298 

- 

42 

32 

1609 

2498 

0 

3 2 

3.6 

1396 

- 

8 

23 

4.3 

1390 

2351 

11 

32 

4.8 

1386 

Z756 

-1 

3.1 

3.8 

1379 

2065 

15 

3.6 

4.8 

1321 

2227 

■ 

3^4 

5.5 

2336 

3548 

-e 

4-4 

2.6 

2193 

5381 

12 

32 

2.0 

2090 

3157 

24 

5.1 

1.4 

2010 

2873 

16 

32 

3.6 

1829 

2997 

11 

3.4 

4.4 

1482 

2796 

■ 

43 

2.9 

1438 

2197 

10 

33 

4.2 

1397 

2454 

7 

3.6 

3.7 

1287 

1887 

16 

3.0 

5.4 

1374 

2179 

- 

3.4 

4.6 


Int Cap Gth 


s rap*-) vrfaAty Ytcm ■ Japan 


5 PBfPnt) Vote®)' Y!d% 


Jupiter F’rimadona 

1394 

1820 

4413 

-6 

4.3 

1.5 

GT Japan 

962 

776 

1565 

8 

8.1 

0.5 

TR Technology (Units) 

1237 

1755 

2792 

5 

32 

1.1 

Balllle Gifford Japan 

858 

761 

1415 

11 

6.6 

• 

RfT Capital Partners 

1114 

1508 

3169 

20 

3.7 

0.8 

Schroder Japan Growth 

675 

712 

- 

6 

72 

- 

Henderson Bectnc and General 

1142 

1463 

2791 

13 

3.1 

1.7 

Edinburgh Japan 

835 

650 

12S3 

12 

6 3 

- 

Kleinwort Overseas 

1313 

1444 

2658 

13 

3.7 

1-5 

Fleming Japanese 

752 

640 

1446 

13 

62 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1138 

1320 

2520 

- 

3.6 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

735 

583 

1348 

- 

6.9 

0.5 

B International General 






B Far East exc Japan, General 




Personal Assets 

1262 

1964 

2842 

- 

2.1 

1.9 

Pacific Horizon 

908 

947 

2258 

17 

5.9 

0.9 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1227 

1505 

2778 

-12 

3 A 

3.2 

TR Pacific 

883 

80B 

2763 

10 

73 

0.3 

Scottish Investment 

1214 

1496 

2405 

16 

23 

2.4 

Scottish Asian 

850 

797 

2165 

14 

73 

- 

Majedie 

1252 

1487 

2402 

13 

2.7 

3.1 

Abtrust New Dawn 

747 

713 

2007 

20 

S3 

1J3 

Scottish Mortgage 

1250 

1467 

2648 

15 

2-9 

2.0 

Edinburgh Dragon 

824 

670 

1881 

15 

6 A 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1184 

1418 

2438 

- 

3.0 

2.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

840 

697 

2171 

- 

8.7 

0.6 

B North America 







B Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1303 

1764 

5102 

6 

42 

- 

New Zealand 

968 

1062 

2870 

7 

42 

2.0 

American Opportunity 

1158 

1719 

3188 

11 

5.3 

- 

Edinburgh Java 

742 

520 

894 

16 

92 

- 

Fleming American 

1608 

1692 

3266 

10 

43 

0.7 

Korea-Europe Fund 

638 

493 

1474 

11 

8.1 

0.4 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1450 

1608 

3103 

7 

4.7 

1.7 

INVESCO Korea 

733 

487 

1289 

17 

6.1 

. 

US Smaller Companies 

1263 

1532 

2687 

14 

5.1 

- 

Abtrust New Thai 

466 

486 

1513 

-8 

6.9 

2.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1234 

1589 

3405 


4.9 

1.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

699 

544 

1490 

- 

73 

1.1 

B Continental Europe 






B Emerging Markets 







TR European Growth 

1389 

1978 

5125 

2 

4.0 

1.3 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1632 

1814 

. 

10 

11.1 

„ 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1102 

1679 

2336 

12 

+5 

1.3 

Templeton Latin America 

1374 

1154 

_ 

13 

BA 

0.4 

Fidelity European Values 

1169 

1590 

3176 

5 

3.7 

0.2 

Scudder Latin America 

1382 

1130 

. 

10 

8.1 

0.6 

Gartmore European 

1199 

1588 

3281 

5 

+0 

0.8 

Central European Growth Fund 

1069 

1097 

_ 

18 

10.1 


Foreign & Col Eurotrest 

1216 

1464 

2432 

3 

32 

0.5 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1138 

1074 

2618 

6 

6.0 

0.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1156 

14+4 

2823 


33 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1210 

969 

2168 

- 

7.7 

0.5 

B Pan Europe 







B Closed End Funds 







Ktoinwon Charts* 

12ST 

1736 

3096 

15 

42 

2.1 

Capital Gearing 

1082 

1541 

2352 

6 

23 

0.1 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1259 

1569 

- 

17 

32 

2.2 

London & St Lawrence 

1138 

1181 

1940 

19 

2J0 

4.7 

European Smaller Companies 

1106 

1235 

1802 

12 

3.4 

0.6 

Scottish Value 

1074 

1080 

2274 

13 

33 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1217 

1513 

2449 

- 

33 

1.6 

New City & Commercial 

1216 

1039 


19 

4A 

4.9 


B FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 

868 

1002 

2198 

7 

5.3 

5.7 

Martin Cume Pacific 

1015 

907 

2045 

12 

5.9 

0.8 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

827 

880 

2167 

19 

5.6 

1.6 

Fleming Far Eastern 

959 

789 

1853 

8 

5.7 

1.5 

Govett Oriental 

865 

774 

2345 

14 

+9 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

690 

870 

2122 


5*5 

2.0 


Exeter Preferred Capital 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

B Property 

TR Property 
Wigmore Property 
Trust of Property Shares 
French Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1228 1009 1593 31 43 03 
1140 1170 2040 - 32 22 


1254 1254 3207 13 M 12 


1198 1071 - 19 S3 1.9 

1228 1038 2005 18 63 32 

973 957 2253 15 4.0 3^ 

1163 1030 2489 - 55 2.9 


B High Income 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 
City Merchants High Yield 
Dartmoor 
Glasgow Income 
Shires Income 


fl Split - Capital 

Henderson American C&I Cap 
Scottish National Cap 
Gartmore Scotland Cap 
Foreign & Col Spec Util Cap 
Murray SpHt Capital Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


SR Pan-European 
Henderson EuroTrost 
Kleinwort High Income 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

B Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 
Derby Inc 
Jove Inc 

Scottish National Inc 
Henderson American C&l Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Johnson Fry Utility Zr Div Prf 
Johnson Fry Europe Utils Zero 
Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 
M&G Recovery Zero Div Prf 
SECTOR AVERAGE 
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3.0 

6.8 
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1257 
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12 

43 
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1226 
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1441 

1914 

3141 
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1791 

4053 

49 

15.1 

- 
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4035 

51 
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1710 

- 

21 

54 

- 

1584 

1648 

4161 
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- 

1399 1283 2928 - 

dual Cap Shares 
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1648 

2148 

- 

7 

7.1 

1.6 
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1795 

2685 

20 

5.9 

1.7 
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1405 

2487 
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13.7 

1371 

1361 

- 
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1319 
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2995 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are full 
of traps for the unwary. Trap l: don’t 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 3: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust fig- 
ures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices: the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute variabil- 
ity of a trust’s performance. As a rule 
of thumb, the more volatile a fund's 
progress, the higher the return inves- 
tors demand from it to compensate for 
the additional risk. Unusually volatile 
funds should be avoided by anyone 
investing over the short or medium 
term or those who cannot afford big 
losses. But investors who can afford to 
take a long-term view may want to 
have some high risk/high reward trusts 
in their portfolio to spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary- Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. Bnt a 

recent rule change means that t rus t s 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 

funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all. unit and 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6,000 into a general 
Pep (and a further £3.000 into a single 
company Pepj. To qualify for the m 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a mini- 
mum of 50 per cent of a plan’s assets 
must be held in European Union shares 
or qualifying corporate bonds, a trust 
which has more overseas investment, 
but is still 50 per cent invested in 
shares, is non-qualifying and limited to 
a Pep content of £l.50Q, 


Discount: Investment trust shares tra- 
ditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the dis- 
count In the 1974 bear market, dis- 
counts were as wide as 45 per cent and 

although they have mainly narrowed 
to well under 10 per cent in recent 
years, they add an additional uncer- 
tainty to investment trust share price 
prospects. The sharp narrowing of the 
discount is another reason why Invest- 
ment trusts look better than unit 
trusts on longer-term comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are. you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital. 
*nie traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the 
income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust. But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to sat- 
isfy different investment needs. 
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FT MANAGED FUNDS SERVICE 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
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|S 7 Footsie slips below 5,000 in late trading 


FTSE All-Stum Index 

2,400— 


Equity sharastrwM 

THTKswrby volume (mttaon), Bcdudbig: 
Intra-martcM 6 uMmm end wnaa Mtkwbt 


MARKET REPORT 


Oy PW8p Coggan, 

MwkstB&ttor 

The - London - stock market 
finished the week with a perfect’ 
TBcord, - having risen for five 
strai ght sessions, after the US 
employment data caused little 
initial alarm , to investors^. " 

■ Birt the. equity' market's gains 
were pared back in late trading, 
as WaH Street lost its eariy impe- 
tus, leaving the FTSE 100 index 
’2£ higher at 4^9L2. 

- The market traded fairly qui- 
etly in.the moEzdng as it awaited 
the news from the US. -When it 
came, the non-farm payrolls date 


showed a smaller rise in employ- 
ment than had been -expected, 
although the figures were rather 
distorted by the UPS strike. 

The. data gave an immediate 
lift to Treasury bonds and the 
Dow Jones. Industrial Average in 
the US and Footsie took the hint 
By. 255pm, the leading index was 
37. points higher at 5,028-3. 

But the US market quickly lost 
its early strength, with the Dow 
'-40 points loner half an hour after 
London dosed. 

■- Footsie drifted back below 5,000 
in late trading but nevertheless 
finish ed the week with a gain of 
-177. points. Smaller and mid-cap 
companies also edged ahrari yes- 
terday, with the FTSE 250 index 


gaining 17.4 to 4.681 and the 
Small Cap index rising 8.7 to 
2220.1. 

Gilts edged up slightly on the 
day and sterling dropped a cou- 
ple of pfennigs against the 
D-Mark. 

Volume was once again slug- 
gish, with only 589.3m shares 
traded by the 6pm count, of 
which 58 per cent was in non- 
Footsie stocks. 

Ian Williams. UK strategist at 
Panmure Gordon, said: “The vol- 
ume has been dreadful this week 
but the main message that we’re 
getting is that there are no real 
sellers. If we do see any further 
dips, that should tempt some 
buyers back Into the market" 


The focus on the US figures 
showed the way in which inter- 
national factors were continuing 
to drive the UK market 

Mark Tinker, UK strategist at 
UBS, said: "This week, the chill 
winds blowing In from the Far 
East have been counteracted by 
some warm breezes from the US. 
Next week, we are likely to be 
more introspective In the face of 
a host of significant results." 

Many leading companies report 
next week, including Blue Circle. 
British Aerospace and BTR. As 
well as analysing the figures 
investors will be watching to see 
what chairmen have to say about 
current trading conditions and 
the effect of sterling. 


Next week will also see the 
quarterly review of the constitu- 
ents of the FTSE 100 index. 

ABN-Amro Hoare Govett 
expects Norwich Union. Wool- 
wich. Billiton and Williams to 
join the leading index while 
Tate & Lyle, Imperial Tobacco. 
Hanson and Burnish Castrol will 
drop out. 

ABN-Amro’s research shows 
that stocks headed for inclusion 
in the index tend to outperform 
prior to entry while they tend to 
underperform after joining. 

Likely additions to the FTSE 
100 index this time around have 
conformed to the pattern, outper- 
forming by between 5 and 11 per 
cent over the last month. 
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Indices and ratios 


FTSE 250 

4681.0 

+17.4 

Closing index Sep 5 

4994.2 

FTSE 350 

2404.3 
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Change aver week ... 

+170.7 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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Better than expected US 
economic data drove the 
lead futures contract sharply 
ahead before a decline in 
US bonds triggered a late 
sell-off. writes Joel Kibezo. 

The first half of the 
session, after the September 
contract on the FTSE 100 
opened at 5,000, was 
marked by light trading that 
saw it move slowly ahead. 

The publication of the US 
non-farm payroll data initially 
cheered market specialists 
and sent the lead contract to 


a session high of 5,065. 
However, fatter uncertainty 
about the data hit US 
treasuries, which In turn 
prompted a sell-off In the 
September contract It fell to 
a session-low of 4,385 
before it steadied to finally 
close at 5,003, down 10 on 
Thursday. 

In traded options, turnover 
was 30,245. Some 11,409 
lots were dealt in the 
European -style index and BT 
was the busiest stock option 
with 3,877 dealt 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 
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Broker 
boost to 
Glaxo 

Glaxo Wellcome, the drugs 
group, was always among 
yesterday's best Individual 
FTSE 100 performers follow* 
mg Its weE -received presen- 
tation on Thursday. 

Following the presenta- 
tion. Goldman hoisted its 
share price target from 
£14.75 to £15.50. Glaxo shares 
touched a session-high of 
£13.39, before finishing the 
session 8 higher at £13.24. 
Turnover in the stock 
reached a hefty 5.7m shares, 
well above usual levels. 

Cantab Pharmaceuticals 
surged higher, closing 70 
firmer at 8l5p. after a “buy" 
recommendation issued by 
Nick Woolf, the newly 
installed pharmaceuticals 
analyst at Robertson Step- 
hens, the US stockbroker. 

GUS gains 

Confirmation from retailer 
Great Universal Stores that 
Rose Marie Bravo, president 
of US group Saks Holdings, 
will take over as chief execu- 
tive of its Burberry unit in 
October cheered the market 

The shares appreciated 18 
to 642%p. to make it the best 
performing FTSE 100 stock 
of the day. Ms Bravo is to 
succeed Stanley Peacock, 
who is retiring as chief exec- 
utive of the luxury goods 
retailer. 

The bears continued to 
have the upper hand in elec- 
trical goods retailer Dixons, 
whose trading update disap- 
pointed the market on 
Thursday: The shares gave 
up another 8 to (ttS'/ip, with 
Salomon Brothers said to 
have turned cautious on the 
stock. 

However UBS is among 
the brokers that continue to 
favour the shares and. in a 
note to clients yesterday, 
said: "Although windfalls, 
the weather and other trad- 


ing issues are bound to gen- 
erate some sales volatility, 
key markets will continue to 
grow over the medium term 
and Dixons' market share 
will rise further. 

"We remain confident of 
like-for-like growth of 9 per 
cent for the full year fol- 
lowed by € per cent in 1 938/ 
99." 

WB Smith, which is still 
in search of a chief execu- 
tive, fell 5 to 388V»p following 
an overnight tax-related 
trade carried out at 375p, 
below the prevailing market 
price of the stock. Turnover 
was 6.6m. 

Thursday's upbeat trading 
statement from Psion, allied 
to some positive comment in 
the financial press, contin- 
ued to power the shares yes- 
terday. 

The shares gained 60 or 
17.8 per cent to 397 1 /* p, to 
make it the best performing 
stock in the FTSE 250. 

In contrast, MIsys was the 
worst performer in the FTSE 
250 after it said it is launch- 
ing a 2-for-7 rights Issue to 
raise £322. 5m. which will be 
used to partially fund the 
company's purchase of 
Medic Computer Systems, 
the US group, for $922 .8m. 

The shares surrendered 
118% or 7 per cent to £14B0. 

Hie deal with Gateway 
2000 , the computer manufac- 
turer that intends using the 
processors of VideoLogic 
and NEC, triggered strong 
support for the former's 
shares, which ran up 6 to 
7pp. 

A profits downgrade by 
SBC Warburg offset the 
impact of a strong rally in 
far eastern markets and left 
Standard Chartered and 
HSBC, the two banks with 
wide exposure to the region, 
struggling to keep up with 
the rest of the UK market 

SBC Warburg lowered its 
profits forecasts for both 
banks, cutting its 1998 esti- 
mate for HSBC from £5, 753m 
to £5,583m, and its 1999 esti- 
mate from £6,52 lm to 
£6J03nt 

For Standard Chartered, it 
reduced its 1998 estimate 
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from £l,058m to £973m and 
for 1999 it dropped from 
£1.309m to £1^02m. 

The securities house 
retained "hold** recommen- 
dations on both stocks, 
although it said Standard 
Chartered offered the better 
value of the two. 

Merrill Lynch recently 
lowered its earning * esti- 
mates for HSBC, its 1997 and 
1998 forecasts being cut to 
£5.22bn and £5.83bn down 
from £&25bn and £5 Jlhn. 

HSBC 75p shares held up 
well for much of the session 
bat finally succumbed to 
selling pressure to close a 
net 11 off at £20-3iy*. while 
the HK$10 shares slipped 7 
to £19.51%. Standard Char- 
tered managed to cling on to 
a fractional gain at 808'/tp. 

Royal Bank of Scotland, a 
long-time takeover favourite 
in the sector, rose 6% to 
BlQp, amid talk that a 
merger with the Woolwich 
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Quicks Group 134)4+ 7 

Save Group 91 + 10 

Sitvemrines 60 Vi + 5% 


Falls 

Hanvnerson 

Hentys 

MediaKey 

Mrsys 

Utd Auctions 
Vega 


451 - 13 
408V4- 35 
3416- 416 

1480 - 11814 
317%-- 32% 
153%- 46 


might be on the cards. The 
financial sectors provided 
Footsie's two worst perform- 
ers: Schraders, the merchant 
bank and Mercury Asset 
Management the UK's lead- 
ing fund Tnanagumpn t group. 

Schraders took second 
place among the worst per- 
formers with its ordinary 
shares sliding 52Yt to £18.15, 
or 2.8 per cent and its non- 
voters 4754 to £15.1254. 
despite announcing record 
interim profits. 

These were up 13 per cent 
to £l3lm and the interim 
dividend increased by 17 per 
cent 

Hie numbers disappoint- 
ing only the market’s super- 
bolls, who had been going 
for a rather optimistic 
£lS5m. 

But there were reserva- 
tions among dealers at the 
cautious statement accompa- 
nying the figures, which 
noted the uncertainty sur- 
rounding Asian markets. 

MAM continued to lose 
ground, retreating 41 Vi. or 3 
per cent, to £12-46 for a 
two-day decline of 82 %p. 

The threat to the stock's 
Footsie status was said to 
have been behind the weak- 
ness in the shares. 
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Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 
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Rockwell Automation 
products tell manufacturing 
equipment where to go, 
how fast to move 
and what to do. 
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AMERICAS 


.IJS stocks put in widely 
divergent performances for a 
second straight: day, with 
blue -chips weakening as 
many technology- issues 
made gains, writes John 
. Labate in New 'York . :. 

■ By lpm the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average had lost 
32^9- at 7334.95 and the Stan- 

■ dard &Foor l s 500 index- Was 
down 2.03 at -928. 84. TheNas- 
daq composite inda* gained 
6.84 at 133L87. 

Equities and - US Trea- 
suries bad turned highe r on 
. the- release of employment 
data, but both maxisets fel l 
under more bearish senti- 
ment in the afternoon. The 
unemployment rate for 
August was reported at 43 
per cent,. a slight rise from 
July's 43 per cent . 

The Dow rose by more 
than 70 points in the hist 
hour of trading, before bal- 
ing down into negative terri- 
tory. By midday the 30-year 
Treasury bond had fallen in 
price by & at 96}}. yielding 
6.626 per cent .. 

. United Technologies led 
the Dow .lower, losing $2% at 
$79V*. Tobacco company 
Philip Morns fell further by 
$%■ at $44A~ an uncertainty 
over the tobacco agreemenL 
Several leading consumer 
product, stocks -came under 
pressure - after ~ analysts 
downgraded their shares. 
Procter & Gamble, one of the 
Dow 30 -stocks, lost .$3% at 
$133% while Gillette tell 
at $81%. Colgate Palmolive 
lost $1% at $64*. 


S Africa financials ahead 


Shares in Johannesburg 
continued to. gain ground, 
helped by a strong day for 
financials. At the close, the 
all-share index was up 33.3 
at 7,4003. 

Financials made up for 
recent underperformance, 
with the sector index rising 
187.7 to X0.26L0. Industrials 
gained 43.7 to 9,075.4 and 


even the golds. man- 
aged to edge hitter, closing 
73 better at 995.0. 

East Rand Proprletry 
Mines added 14 cent to 122 
cents on news that planned 
government assistance and 
productivity improvements 
had resulted in a decision to 
continue operations at the 
threatened mine. 


Kuala Lumpur, Jakarta in heady rebounds 


Some of the arnaiiar tech- 
nology companies attracted 
buyers, as internet company 
Yahoo gained $2ft or more 
than 5 per cent at $44& after 
announcing a Joint venture 
earlier in the week. 

Bay Networks, the com- 
puter. company, gained $1A 
at $36%. 

Larger computer compa- 
nies also rose higher, as 
Compaq Computer increased 
$ZA at $69% and Dell Com- 
puter gained $1£ at $88%. 

TORONTO hart a morning 
of trading sideways in light 
volume. Banks ran into 
profit-taking after recent 
strong gains. At noon, the 
300 composite index was up 
8,64 at 6,730.70. 

Banks, boosted by solid 
results from Canadian Impe- 
rial Bank on Thursday, fell 
back across the board. Bank 
of Nova Scotia came off 75 
cents to C$58.15 and Royal 
Bank of Canada shed 35 
cents to C$65.60. Toronto- 
Dominion Bank retreated 50 
cents to C$4230. 

SAO PAULO continued to 
gain ground, with the Bov- 
espa index adding 398 or 33 
per cent at 11329 at midses- 
sion. Sentiment was boosted 
by rumours that the govern- 
ment was set to issue 
revised import figures and 
therefore flatter Brazil's 
trade deficit 

. CARACAS stayed firm, 
with brokers citing recent 
news of national debt 
rescheduling for the upbeat 
mood. At midsession, the 
IBC index was up 29534 or 3 
per cent at 1033437. - 


ASIA PACIFIC 


The removal of trading 
curbs in Kuala Lumpur and 
Jakarta sent both markets 
rocketing skywards. 

KUALA LUMPUR, up 12.4 
per cent notched up its big- 
gest one-day gain since Jan- 
uary 1994. Local tends and a 
few foreign investors bought 
heavily after the government 
withdrew trading curbs 
imposed last week. 

The composite Index 

recouped 90.47 of recent tells 
to close at 82L59. The small 
capitalisation second-board 
index moved in sympathy, 
ending 10.6 per cent up. Vol- 
ume was up to a heavy 726m 
shares from 458m. 

Analysts said much of the 
day’s activity was provided 
by local funds pushing up 
key blue chips, while small 
foreign tends targeted bank- 
ing stocks. 

After the market closed. 
Mahathir Mohamad, prime 
minis ter, said a M$60bn tend 
announced two days earlier 
to support share prices 
would become a standby 
facility, since the market 
was now recovering. 

JAKARTA responded in 
similar style to news that 
the government had 
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scrapped limits on foreign 
buying of listed shares. The 
composite index was up 6034 
or 11.3 per cent to 594.11. its 
largest one-day rise ever. 
The advance added to the 7 
per cent rise seen on 
Wednesday and a further 4J2 
per cent jump on Thursday, 
reversing weeks on a down- 
ward path. 

Turnover climbed to 
Rp971bn. compared with a 
recent daily average of about 
RpSOObn. 

Almost all the liquid blue 
chips made strong gains, 
with foreign investors pay- 
ing particular attention to 


the banking and finance sec- 
tors. Strong demand was 
also seen for illiquid stocks. 

Inco, the nickel miner 
whose shares on the foreign 
board had been ter higher 
than on the regular board, 
rocketed Rp850 or 26 per 
cent to Rp4,i25. 

TOKYO was sent modestly 
higher by a late recovery in 
high-technology stocks and 
rising futures prices, after 
share prices had drifted in a 
narrow range for most of the 
day, writes Gwen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
rose S5.ll to 18,650.17 after 
moving between 18,454.65 
and 18,671.07. Stocks opened 
lower as corporate investors 
continued their recent sell- 
ing of high-priced shares to 
shore up profits ahead of the 
September 30 interim book- 
closing period. Traders said 
many investors hesitated 
ahead of Friday's announce- 
ment of US employment 
data, which are seen as a 
key indicator of US inflation. 
In recent weeks, Tokyo has 
been more sensitive than 
usual is to developments in 
the New York market 

Volume fell to an esti- 
mated 286m shares from 
381m. Declines led advances 
553 to 490 With 217 


unchanged. The Topix index 
of all first-section stocks tell 
1.98 to 1,444.65 and the 
capital-weighted Nikkei 300 
was down 0.42 at 28L95. 

The current US-Japan dis- 
pute over Japanese port 
practices hit shipping issues, 
which plunged nearly 3 per 
cent after the US announced 
sanctions against three Japa- 


index. Sony rose Y200 to 
Y11.400, TDK Y310 to Y10.000 
and Kyocera Y100 to Y8.070. 
However, Tokyo Electron 
shed Y60 to Y 6,790 in spite of 
Friday's media reports that 
the company’s pre-tax profit 
for the current business year 
to March will most likely 
exceed expectations. 

Carmakers were mixed. 


nese shipping companies^ -Toyota -fell Y2Q to- -¥3,330 
. . while Honda jumped Y80 to 
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Under the sanctions. Kawa- 
saki Risen, Mitsui OSK 
Lines and Nippon Yusen will 
be required to pay a fine of 
$100,000 whenever one of 
their vessels visits a US port. 
Kawasaki Risen fell Y4 to 
Y177, Mitsui OSK Y8 to Y200 
and Nipoon Yusen Y12 to 

Y411. 

- Late buying interest in 
some high-technology stocks 
helped drive up the 225 


Y3.910. Kirin Brewery con- 
tinued to climb, rising Y40 to 
Yl.080 following Wednes- 
day's announcement that 
the company will cut costs 
by closing three plants, cut- 
ting its workforce and enter 
the low-malt beer market. 
Sakura Bank, the day’s most 
active issue, rose Y8 to Y731. 

ln Osaka, the OSE average 
feU 35.66 to 1936337 and vol- 
ume eased to 102m shares. 
HONG KONG'S blue chips 
closed with strong gains as 
investors unloaded positions 
in China plays, but trading 
volumes were low after a 
rollercoaster week. 

The Hang Seng index 
picked up 36438 or 2.6 per 
cent, at 14,563.55 after a 
strong, advance late in the 
afternoon session. Turnover 
of HK$l8bn was the lowest 
since July 29. Analysts said 


retail investors were still 
unloading positions in red 
chips and H -shares following 
margin calls earlier this 
week. 

After Wednesday's 978.66- 
point surge, the Hang Seng's 
biggest points gain ever, 
investors bad taken profits 
on Thursday sending the 
index down 514.82, before 
buying the shares back yes- 
terday. Hutchison found 
strong demand, adding 
HKS3.75 to HKS71. which 
accounted ter 77.75 points of 
the Hang Seng's rise. 

BANGKOK rebounded 33 
per cent as foreign bargain- 
hunters continued buying 
discounted stocks and local 
political tensions over a new 
draft constitution eased. The 
SET index closed 18.19 
higher at 540.39. 

Analysts said foreigners 
bought cheap, large capital- 
ised stocks as they saw the 
baht steady against the dol- 
lar amid indications that the 
currency may strengthen 
soon. 

SINGAPORE'S index 
stocks jumped 33 per cent, 
boosted by a rally in Malay- 
sian stocks traded over the 
counter. The Straits Times 
Industrial index finished 
57.45 higher at 1384.06. 


US jobs data provide late impetus for Zurich 


The day’s favourable US 
employment figures out- 
weighed a slightly lower dol- 
lar and pr ovide d some impe- 
tus for ZURICH in the 
second half of the session. 

The SMI index finished 
64.8 better at 5,632.9. having 
tested a high of 5378.6. 

Financials were at the cen- 
tre of attention. A SFrll rise 
in SBC to SFi368 was attri- 
buted to the completion of a 
lsurge sell order that had 
been weighing on the stock. 

CS Group picked up 25 
centimes to SFrl84 and Win- 
terthur fell SFr3 to SFri,335 
as the Shareholders of both 
companies met to approve 
the merger. 

ABB. which had been 
under pressure on terther 
indictions that it had been 
dropped as contractor for 
Malaysia’s Bakun dam proj- 
ect, rebounded late in the 
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day to close SFrlO higher at 
SFr2,188. 

Sulzer rose SFr23 to 
SFrl.105, and Alusuisse 
finned SFrl 8 to SFrl.362. 

FRANKFURT dosed at an 
Ibis-indicated 4.073.71 an the 
Dax index, down 19.72 on the 
day and 27 points short of 
the floor trading clc*e. 

Motor giant Volkswagen 
was the main feature, sliding 
DM128 or almost 10 per cent 
to DM1,216.05 after it dis- 
closed plans for a rights 
issue and a placing. 

Mannesmann rose DM28.5 
or 3 per cent to DM91635 fol- 


lowing news of an expansion 
of its telecommunications 
operations via a link with 
Olivetti of Italy. Deutsche 
Telekom, widely seen as an 
Olivetti suitor, hardened 
30pfg to DM36.70. 

Dresdner Bank added 
DM1.05 to DM74.20 on 
renewed speculation of close 
ties with Allianz, the 
insurer. Allianz fell DM6.10 
to DM430.40. 

PARIS ended marginally 
lower with the CAC 40 index 
off 2.48at23243L 

Banks were mixed ahead 
of next week's raft of results 
and Saint Gobain moved 
ahead strongly following a 
forecast of strong earnings 
growth. 

Saint-Gobain rose FFr23.00 
or 2.7 per cent to FFr891 
after Jean-Louis Befla, chair- 
man, aairi the company will 
report its best ever results in 
1997. Bancaire jumped 
FFr17.00 to FFr710, but other 
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banks reporting interim 
results next week - BNP. 
Paribas, CCF and So ctetfe 
GCnerale - showed little 
change. Peugeot continued 
to gain ground, adding 
FFr29.00 at FFr773. but Ren- 
ault, which puts out a six- 


month results statement 
next Thursday, dipped 70 
centimes to FFr169. 

Carrefour fell FFlll to 
FFr3,564 for a two day 
decline of more than 10 per 
cent in the wake of disap- 
pointing interim results. 


A number of of French 
brokers were said to have 
downgraded the shares yes- 
terday. 

AMSTERDAM saw Hoo- 
govens shoot ahead strongly 
but the AEX index closed 
with a decline of 034 to 
91631. 

Hoogovens advanced 
FI 6.00 or 5 per cent to FI 127 
following a ratings upgrade 
for the steel sector from CS 
First Boston. 

Leading brewer Heineken 
added FI 1.40 at FI 323.90 
ahead of next week's interim 
results, which are widely 
expected to confirm that the 
trading climate is relatively 
tough. 

Among Internationals. 
Philips dipped FI 1.80 to 
FI 157.70 while Royal Dutch 
put on FI 130 to close at 
FI 11130. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan and Jeffrey Brown 
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Foreign Stocks, Bonds etc 
- Coifions Payable in 
LondSn _ 

BAA PIC 5*<% OmtBfl* 2006 - I'M* 
(03SO37J- 

Mull Talocoouminfcsfaa PIC 7W ftfc 
l5/tWZX»ElOOO(Brt-9M 
Chaster AOM RKOiwfaln DMl NoJ Aaam- 
BcWTNfl ft* MS 2003 £100000 tBfl- 
£100.115 {2flAuW) 

Compass Group PLC 5.75% Ciw Beta 2007 £ 

HaK» PIC Col FtQ As NB OSffittB £ (ttf) 
(BO -JSfl^Ai (D£Sa97} 

Haflte* PIC Col FSg R» Ms O2G0C3 £ 0W) 
(B4-£S9*(aesa07) 

HaB» PLC 8W, Sub Bds 2006 
10£L87C7(28Au87> ‘ 

HaHax PLC9*CfcSt*Bd»202l £ (Vta) (B«1 - 
114.15 (28AU07) ‘ 

Lloyds Bat* PLC 10** Sub In SSc 2008- 
122.018 

Nadoral EnHWaon Cam (De») PIC 
7.5625% Gtd Una te Sfc 20Z7 £ (WiJ -. 
9a.1f.W.li(2BAuS7]- 
Mafcrai Wartrtreter Bank PLC Tttflfc IW 
5U) Ms (Crw to PrIJ (B4 - 1 (OZSsflT) 
Mtfdnoi WteaWnoter Ba* PLC 1lMf% Und. 
Sub NB £1000 (Qw » Pil) - 123* 
(035*97) 4*k{03Sc67}' ■ 
Wo rtM r W BiWtarOwmWCSVtada 
112102 £ (WhHBiJ ■ 1O5MO3S«07> 

Itoyri Hai* at Scdaand Pin iaj%gi a-Bds 
U3O013 £ (Vto) (ftj - 121JB85W75 
(0iSeff7). • 

mw Rnaoca (JMsayi PLC Oa» Cap 
Bds (Fte0j - 107 (03S887) Ai 
(03SS07) 

IMM Nbm a Madta nc 6V6 SACrw 
Bds 2003 (Bag) » 107A5 PBSo97> 

VMM* EtaeifWly Goup PtC m Bds 
17/1/2020 £1 (Rag) ■ im(OlSa97) 


Debt issuance 
Programmes ■ . 

Bfadtoid S Bfatgtey 8u*#no Soctely Co* RHJ 

RteNBaMGbopdflJ-EW^ 

{02SU971 

Royal B«* of SeMmd PLC 8Z3% Und JM> 
* sapHjp ns Gbp ■ loaasiseas pbaustj 

SwdentWnodOCTofl 7% D*l hsl 28fla9B 

GtpWfBfl-99-3 

Steriing Issues by 
OverseasBorrowers 

African DflWfcpmfift Bar* 1MS% 1^1 8 * 
2015 -7287 ■ ' . 
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Way Nafenal PIC KWfcNBVCum 8*0 Prf 
Site £1- 127^^5625 % (02Se97T 
Abbey tofcral PIC fif* tmOm S* M 

£1-;i0*(2BAdB71 

Adscane Group PUJ 7Xfh (Nail SatZCw 
PrtStBEI -TftShiBI PISdSTJ 
Acptegota Wuftrtas PLC IIZSd Gan Fte“ _ 
PR 2D05 lOp • 113 (03S«07} 
rw&m hduarin PLC 72fr (Not) Cm 
Cum Had M25p-.96(03ScS7) 

Alwt FUw Qnup PLC ADR ill Bd } - 

psykifi) 

Afcson Group PIC BZ5p Wl Cw Cun Rad 
Pit H3p- 83(035097) ^ 

ABaa oaamn HaewM Sav* «jC dw iw 
cut Sab Bds t 'fimeteBBPW - ,otft 


AJS«d Domocq PLC SVfcMiSft 2019- 
. 123.78B{03Sa97) \ (03SB97) 

ASsd Domacq PUS 11*« Oob S» 2000 • 
^{SAuflT) 

AIM Urdoa Pmparias PLC 10%% IsJ 
Oeb S8s 2025 - 1327s (02SaB7) 

AMs PLC 55% Cm Cum Non-Vtj Rad Pit £1 
-83{03Safl7) 

Ardrawc 8yhas Group PLC Crnr Com M 50p 
-134HBS807) 

Anolan Muar PLC Wb to Sub tor CM • 3)7 
(B3S0B7) 

Anutapaag. HUgs PtC Cm Uns Ln S* Uts - 
395 (09Sa97) 

Nft Ctoup PLC 355% Own Pit £1 - 66 
(028*97) 

Anntoge Bros PLC Old 10p - W0 5 (B2S*S7) 
BAA PLC ADR (1R) ■ 8 
Bmb of Itaisod (Gwaroor S Co rt) PtC Noo- 
Cum PifAXl A £S UquttHton • 1450 
(01SO971 

Bat* at Saxbmd (Gmmrnor A Co of| Nwr 
CM Sk 25p - «5 P3. 8) 6 (0. 1) 7 (2. 50. 
4,a8,aia(i|34Vfl)3s«a7) 

Bank of Scotland (Qownor & Co d) No* 
9S* t*s*Cum Ind Prot Sth - 13*. 
(028e07) 

B«lwt Bw* PLC BZW FTSE U*d Trade 
Protected Cep Un» - flESeoTj 
Banteys Bank PLC 1 2% Uo* Cop Ut Sft 
aW0-132te(2BAufl7) 

BareteyaPtC ADR (4R) - 92 (10) 

Ban PLC ADR (31 1 -27^5 
Ban nn 10^ Dab S* 2016 - 128.609375 
ELAT Mantas PLC ADR (fcl)- 17.1 (20) 
.104488 (40) ■ .125 (3) 2 (6) 172352 
(03Se67) 5 (D3Sa97) 
BaoK»aC«pPLC7V0LCumPrfCl -78 
(038*97) 

BG PLC ADR (10:1 )- 425 (28Ate7) 

Rartruftrn UUNres BJinfl Soc 9%% 

Pem Vtt Boartru Sla £1000 - 115% 
ffl3Sa97J%(03Se97)fi* _ 

BLP Grew PLC 8p (Net) Ctw Cun Rao-Prl 
lOp- 99(088097) 

BOC Group PLC 12V%UnsLnS* 201207- 
139'k(2BAa97) 

BorarwiouSi & West iMBpeMv PIC 

85% Cum tntf Pr^ £1 - 108 (03SaB7) ^ 

. (DBS«97)Vr(lBS0B7)V(O3Safl7)4. 

(CBSafiT) 

BPS PLC 7.25% Off S* Bifc 25M0B 

£1000 {»«)- (B1S097} 

BndfBRl a ShBlay BuUnp Sodaly 11« 
Ponri int SaBring SM £10000 • 144 
(085097) 

SfKflcfd a Btyttr Buftftg Sod05M» 
PemlntBaaringSis-lBI t®3S«Q7) 
BrantWamabnalPLC9%CumnodM£1 - 
105b(Q&Sefi7) „ 

Ba« KWiof aoup MC 85% Sd NottOm 

Cnir Rod Pit 2007-10 -«(03 SbS7) 

Bridon PUJ 6%)%Un» bl S& 200207 -9M 

(03SB97) 

BiteBl 4 Wwt PtC Ptt £7 - tJX (BSSrtT) 
lOBAi (035007) ' (O3B007) B»Stf7) ' 

(0SSaB7) ^ fl»S097) ^(OB8o97) J 


(03Se97) 575 (03Sa97) 9 (03Se97) 9 
(O3S097) 9 flBSaBT) 9 (03S»97J 9 
OTBaBT) 9 (03S«97) 9 (03SoS7) 9 
[038807)9(035097) 9 (038097)9 


AStef DobmrPLCADR (id) -7.6 .75 


OP!S 


■ (038007)^(035097) 

Brisbri a WBB Ptc 1 3W U» Pnp am “ 
-162^(038097) S(03fieW) 

BrtaolWteW PLC8*fltCumlndPn£l - 

11 A (03Se97) 8 mm 8 (03SO97) 

Si n* i« ie BJdteg Sodmy 13% Pwrn Iri . 
Bov>i0 Sbs £1000* 162*1 (03Se97) % 
(CGSa97) %(O3So07) 

Bneb Always RCA0R (10:1)- 102.76 (B) 
ftBsb PBBDteWD Co.PLC ADR (fct) (End 
Crw Wo 6 CW2So) -55.125 (01SB97) 
6561802 (2017(5)' .1140504 -25 13) 
.3125 (ID) 3*1759 (4 375 (10)3 (3) 325 
(5) .75 p0) 5S (B) 376 (5) *02 ffl) 

» ^ - _r 

i--r — r*“ 


. BriM Peocteran Co PLC B%CumisPrt£i 

■ aa (023*87) 

BBBsh Poirolsun Co PLC 9% Cmn asl Pit £1 
- 102 5 (29Ai37) 

fttoah Sky SroadbaWno Group PLC ADR 
(K1) -425(038097) 

Brittah Steel PLC AOR (Hfcl) - Z75 0) 
5B1S82 (30. 29) * 5625 (0SSe07) 325 
(IS) .72 (5) .749075 (27) .75 (033*97) .75 
(O3S007) 31157287 (30) 311573 (03Se97) 
3125 (12) 37407 (10. S) 374071 10QS«97) 
375 (6. 12) 516568 (10) 338568(5) 
33656806 (7) 33656852 (1«) 33*6875 
• (2J 39906S (O3S0971 

Bnteri Sugar lOVt Rad Deb S0t 2013 - 128% 
' (28Au97) 

Bri8sHTetecomramintlonsnCADfl(i0n)- 

• 54.0825 (Q2Sa97) 35 (5) 385 (D3So97) 5 
(18) ‘ 31 (03Sa97) 3375 (10) 38 (10) 5 
(HD .03 (17) 42138 (038897) 

Brtrni Estate PLC93K 1st Dtei Sth 
2028- 122% (O2S097) 

EHoon &ttte PLC HAM 1st Mlp Deb Sft 
2012 -12378125(035097) 

BrodMunpUn HU||B PLC Old 1 0p * 1 35 
(O3S097) 

Bro cW tem pto n Hdgs PLC 'A>tocv-V Old 100- 
SS(03Se87J 

teunal HoUnp PLC 4.8p (NM) Ciw Cum 
Red Prt 2Dp - 54 IO3S097) 4 (03Se97) 

BfTR PLC ADR (4TI1 - M.1S 35 
Budgara PLC 9% Crw Una In S* 20(0 - 85 
(01SO97J 

BUrrwr (H>.) Ndgs PIC 8WL 2nd Cum Prt 
£1 -1l8(Q3S*97)8(03S*97)*t(03Sa97) 
Burmah Canol PLC ADR |2n) - 3522 
(O3S0B7) 

Bumum Coatrot PIC 0% 1 « Cum Prt 3ft £j - 
78(29AuB7] 

Butman Csasol PLC 7Vb Cuo Rad Pit £1 ■ 
85 V(OlS«97) 

Bwior Group PLC 8% ItesLnStt 9B2001 - 
98 (03Sefl7) 

BZW En doawiara Fund RedOwl ip- 1«*a 
(D3Sa97) 7 (03Se97) 9 (03SS67) 

B2W Endowmara Fund D Ld Ont Radsamaofe 
Ste ip - 108 8JlSe®7) 9 (03Sa97) 10 
(O3S097) 

B2W Endownwn Raid B Ld OroRsdeenobto 
She 1 p (PlPd SOp Rag) • 58 (28Au97) 

CsUa AND Vflrotees Corrtn* PLC ADR (5R) - 
20(1) 

Cacbjry Sclwacpn PLC ADR (4 R) - 38.75 

tZ) 

Conml Law Hdgs PLC Ord 5p ■ 135 (1) 
e%(i) 8 (0.1.0) 

Caiadon PLC -BShs £1 - 92 (0) 100 (0) 
Coital ComimricaAn PLC ADR (5ri) - 
40.75(1) .77(1) 

Carton Cofflmunicitate PLC 5ip (Nat) Cum 
Crw Prf - 142 (03So97)2(03Sa97) *, 
(OS897}«(03Sae7) 

CMnd ABanoa Hdgs Ld 7S% Una In S* 
50p-41 (Q2SB97) 

ctwimham S GfcweesW PLC lltafc Ptep 
Sub Bdt 650000 - 14758755825 (29AU97) 
Cheat** BokSng Sectary Ro Rib Pamrlnl 
Bearing Slw • 11B(D3St07) 

Ctoftand Ptacs Hdgs 4 VK Irrd Dab Sft - 
sbfBtsaerj 

Coats Patons PLC BW UHa Ln 9*2002/07 - 
94%(28Au97) 

Coota Vlyala PLC 43% Cum Pit £1 ■ 88 
(O3SB07) . 

ConvPKdal Untan PLC 8^% Cum tod Prt £1 

• 120^.(03So 87) \(03Sfl97) **(03S897) 
(O3SaB7)i»(O3S097) *B(03Sa97) 

ConanoriatUrtonPLCatatCumlffPliei- 
I27^(038a97) 8 (03So97) B (WSa07) 8 
(03SW7) 8 (033097) 8(035057) 
CorDcddaM Co* PIC 83% Cn* Rad Cun 
Prt £1 • 50 (03Se97) 

(Mwn Gn»p PLC 7% Orw SdS tM/200* 
(Rg)-IOS(WSoST) *S(O3S«07) ^ 

(O3S097) 

CfrOpe«b 0 Bar* PLC 925% NcraCun bid 
Prf £1 - 126 (03S#97) 'k (C3S097) 

Cooper (RadarfcA) PLC ftDp (N#9 Cw Red 

Cum p* Prt 1 Op - 52 (SBAU97) 

Cooiart H.C 0% Ow Una bi S* 2015 - 97 
(C1S0B7) 

Crutaukta Pl£ 74% une Ui Sdc 20OW5 - 
lOI^ArBISaBT) 

Camay Bdrtng Sooeiy 12W% Penn M 
Baartig Sba £1000 (Ra^ - 151 (035*97)2 
(D3SeKJS(O0S»97} 

Cano Europe Lrf 64% Clan Prf S*£1 -55 
(28AU07) 

Crealon Landi EfUBs PLC WB» Stator 
Ont-i(2SAu37) 

Crastai Land ft Bam PLC B% Cw Una In 
S*-70t2BAu97) 


Dafly Ml ft General Tint PLC Ortl 50p - 
1970 (03Se87) 70 (036*97) 

Dalgary PLC 43S% Cura Prt £1 -83 
(02SeS7) 

Da Been Cantomy Aanea no 9V% Ln 
S*2D09-9aft(29Au97) 
Daber*ansPLC7V%UnalJiS*200a07- 
97^ (D3Se97) tft IOSSa97) 6V (03Se97) 
Dee VWey Grt»4> PLC Ttao VJg On) 5p ■ 395 
(013*97) 

Ohon Mows PLC Itaw Old 5p(Np- 
1210987) - 32 (038a97) 2 (O8S097) 2 
(038*97) 2 (03Sa97) 3 (03Sa97) 3 
(036a97] 3 (03Sb97)6 
DUmns Group PLC ADR (SI) -3224 
(035*07) 

Dragon Oi PLC 0nieP025- 64(018097)5 
(018*97) ftVt (14AU97) 74 (02Sa97) 80 
(03Se97) 80 (Q3Sa97) 2 (028*87) 3 
(□35*37) 4 (1) 5 (038*97) 5 (D3S*97) 5 
(USaBT) 5 (03Sa97) 5 (038*97) 5 
(D3Se97) 5 (03Sa97) 5 (03Se97) 5 
(D3Se97) 5 |038a97) 5 (038*97) 5 
(03S897) 5 (Q3S897) 5 (03SeB7) 5 
(038*97) 6 (D3S097) 5 (D3Se97) 5 
(08SaS7) 5 (O3SB07) 5 (OSSaOT) 5 
(03Sa97) 5 (038sS7) 5 (038*97) 5 
l03SeS7) 5 ttaSoST) 5 (035*97) 5 
(033*97) 5 (038*971 5 (O3S*07) 5 
(D3S«97) 5 (038*97) 5 (03Se37) 5 
(O3Se07) 6 |03S*97] 6 (038*97) 6 
(038*87) 6 (038*97) 7 (OSSaOT) 7 
(03Sa97) 7 (038897) 7 (038*97) 7 
(038*97) 7 (C3S*97) 7 (Q3Sa97) 7 
(03Se97) 7 (03Se97) b(19, 2, 17, 1. 2, 1) 

. 8 (Q3Sa97) B [038*97) 8 (035*97) 8 

(03S*87) M0) 9 (1. 7, 20. 4. 2, 1, 0. 1. 0. 

1. 2. 0. 1. 0. 1. 0. 1. 0. 1. 0. 3. 1. 2. 0. 1. 0. 

. 1,0. 1.3,1. 0,1, 0.1. 0,1. 0.1, 0.5, 2,0, 

1.0. 1.0.1.0.1.0.1.2.0)90(038*97)1 

(1,0. 5} 2 (0,1, a 2. 1 1,2, 1,2, 0,1, 0,2, 

1.3. 0. 1. 0.3. 1.0. 3. 1.0. 3.0. 1.0. 4.0, 

1. 0. 1. 5. 0. 1. 0. 1. 0. 1. 2. 15. 2. 1. 0. 1, 
0.1, 3. 1.3. 0.3, *1,2, 4, 1,0, 1. 0,1.0, 

1.0. 1.0.1.0.1.Z 1.0.2, 0.1. 0.1. 0.1. 

0 . 1. 0. 1 , 0. 1 , 3. 0. 2, 1. 0. 3, 0, 3. 1. 2. 0, 

1.01 3. 1.2.0. 1. HZ 1.ft1.0) 

Dragon 00 PLC Wls lo Sub br Ord CP025 - 

35 (038*97) 43 (10, 1) 7 (5) B (0, 2, 1) 

Earn Suray Wgs PLC 7,6% Cum Did Pit £i 
-104(038*97)4(036*97) 
aaktetasdeal tauanoa Ofba PLC S68$» 
Non Cura tod Prt £1 ■ 110% (QQScST) *• 
CotliuHmilrBl tasmaroa Ortee PLC 10% Rad 
2nd Cum Prf £1 - 115 (C3Se97) 

Edpsa Binds PLC Cm Prt Stis 5p - 144 
(29Aifl7) 

E3S Grom PLC S% Cun Prf SBiCl -69 
(QSSaST) 

EBoo (BJ PLC 3.15% Rod Cum Prf <8000) £i 
-82(038*87) 

BOroMrtng&EjpkntaiCoPLCiOp- . 
870 (B3Se67) 

Eman PLC a^5p (Nefl Cnv Cun Prt 5p - 62 
(03SeS7) 2 (COSeBT) % (0336971 ^ 
(OSSeW) 3 (O3S097) 4 (fl3Se97) 4 
ID3Stifi7) 4(03Sa97) 

Sul Group PLC TOw 114Jp - 100 (1. & 1, 
3} 100 (C3SBS7) 100 (D3Sa07) 5 (0) 5 
(SSSaffT) 

Energy CapW Inwonwrt Co PLC 6% Cw 
UnaLnSft1999(2Qp^)-21 (26Au97) 
Energy Grour PLC ADR (4 rt)-3ft975(B) 
40,125 (5, 10, 5) 4000 (033*97) 12i 
KBSaBT) 

Enryunarta bwasanert Corapeny Ld Zero 
Ov Pral Sht ip - 117 (038*97) >i (QQSa97) 
Estues Property InwataiM Co Ld 1 D% Seed 
Ln SOc 93/88 • 90 {03Se97) 
BadbavnlPLClEureuniSAigoi ws(iE 
PLC & 1ESA Wt to 9ub Uta) (Rafi) - 25 
(2BAU97) 

FDMi GnwprtaC PLC QntlOp - 122 
(038*97)6(1) 

Fsfcan Hdgs PLC Old 5p - 145 (28AuS7) 
Feedback PLC 10% Cm Rad Prf Shs Cl • 
106013097) 

Rro Natasl BiMg Socwy U : Ar% Pam Irt 
Basing SM £10000 - 143V.»(0lSa97) 
Fte Moral BuUng Sodety R« Rate Pam 
ba Baaring 9 k - £105 (033897) 5 
(OSaSTJ 

Fin oeta kwessnaniB nc 8W let 
Deb SK 2019 - 103^ (29AU97) 

R» Group PLC Wto to SU> lor Or] • 75 
(28AuS7) 

F*as Ooup PLC Old Sp - 67 (03Sa97) 

Fortune OU PLC New On] Ip (FP/PAL ■ 
OanaST) - 1 A (D) 6 (O2S097) 6 (02Sa97) 

8 (02Sa97) *i. (038697) «e (29Au97) 
ntwily HDtok RC 4** Crw Cun Red ftf • 
£1-87(026*97} 


Fumfng lor HomaaLdlOVto Deb SK 2D18- 
123V J98875 3{2BAlto7) 

Galen NoWngs PLC Old lOp - 340 (100, 4, 2) 
1 <0. 3) 2 R 2. 10) 3 (5) 4 (3) 5 (1, 2. 1. 0. 
1. 0, 1) 7 (1. 0. 3. 10, 1) B (5. 3) % (1) 9 Pi 
50(2,4,0)2(038*97) 

Galaher Qou> PLC ADR (4.1)- 173125 (0) 
■375 (2) .4375 (3) 3 (14) 5825 (28) 
Genera Acddant PIC 7%% Cum Ind Prf £1 - 
113V(03S*97) 

Genera) Aecktert PLC 8Vto Cun tod Prt Ci - 
129V (036*97) 30 (03Sa97) 30 (03Stf7) 
X (Q3SeB7) 30 (039*07) 

General Cfl«* PLC ADR (5.1 ) - J&75 
(29Au97) 

QeM Beotc Co PLC ADR (in) - 635 
GKN PLC ADR (1 nj - 19 l 92 
Gta» Welcorw PLC ADR (£1) - 408225 
(036*97) 875 (038*97) Jt75 |03Sa97) 

Z75 (03Se97) X75 (03Se97) .885 
(036*97) 155 (25) 5 (13. 2) .KS5 (8) 
Granaoa Group PLC 10% 1st Mg Dte> SK 
160718-124% (013*97) 

Grand Mouopotan PlC ADR (41) - 
963687876 (02SW7) 3887668 (098*97) 
7.13 (10) .138782 (038*97) .15 (25) 19878 
(03S*97) 3495906 (30) ' 39 (10) 35 (10) 
-75 Jt) 

Graal Portand Enetas PLC 9.6% let Mg 
Dab Stt 2016 - 11835 (02Sefl7) 

Graenafe Group PLC 7% Cnu SUwd Bds 
2003 Ci (Rood) - 121 (03S*97) 1 (035*97) 
% («S*97) % (03Se97? % (03S697) 
Growwls Group PLC 11 V% Dab SK 2014 - 
1373G84062S(03S*97) 

Gunnass PLC ADR (51) - 45.125 (5) 

Haifa* PLC 0V%PsrpSuD Bds £-109 
(29Ajj87) 

Habna PLC 11% Cun Prl £1 • 131 (03S*97) 

B (035*97) 

Hampton 7h« PLC 5M% (Nei) Cun Ow Rad 
Prl Cl -57(0iS*97) 

Hanson PLC ADR fftl ) - 245 (1 00) 7491 75 
(6. 14) -.75 (20) 

Hardye ft Hvwora PLC Old 5p - 2SSV 
(03S*97) 

Hestamera Estues io%% i« Mp Dab SK 
980003-100% (033*97) 

Heecfam Group PLC N** Old 5p - 318 
(03S*97) 

Hdart rrt MktaNen PLC OR) 100 - 103 5 
(WS*S7) * ‘ ' 

vaadenm HHqs PLC ADR (4r1) - 1058 
(03S*97)139 

Housing Secutas Ld BW Dab Sk 
2571/2018 ■ 104513 563 (28Aufl71 
KS8C Htops PLC 11.69% Subord Bds 2002 
£1 (Reg) -114 5% 6 (23*57) 

Icatand dou> RX Crw Cun Rod Prf 20p • 
86(038*97) .45% (038*97) 

Imperial Ciwmfcai industries PIC ADR (art) - 
65385 IfiBSeBT) .737806 (03SeB7) .74 
(10| .7478077B (17) * .75 (9. 1) 362M4 
(03S697) 5778 (5) 5878 (03Se97) 59 (10) 
8(5)34(2) 

todtoapa PLC 5%%CM Sudani 8dSt08i06 
£1000 (Rg) - 07\0%(O8S*97) 

Irate Fund tTShs ■ p058 (OlSaST) 
hwastnent Co PLC Pig Pis! S0p - 94% 
(D2SaP7) 

lorica Qoup PLC Qd 1 0p ■ 3345169 
(03Se67) 5 (1) rs(1) 8 (50) 8 (5) « (50) 1 
(44) 3 (5. 42. 25) 53 (20) 4 (lSO.I) 
329968S7 (1(Q 5 (20, 0, 1. 0) B (2) %(15) 8 
(15)50(1) 

Jaivla Fuvlng PLC Uto Cm Uns Ln Sk 5p • 
245(D3Sa97)58(22AuS7) 

Johnson Group Claanaro PLC 75p (No) Cm 
C un Rad Prf lOp - 107% (03S887) 9 
(035*97) 

Xanrteg Motor Group PLC 4 SO. (My 7%) 
Cun Pfl £1 ■ 79 (26Airi)7] 

Kligfisher PIC ADR (2.TJ- 2X57 
Kvaamsi PLC 10%% Una Ln SK 200106 - 
102% (023*97) 

Lrafinha Group PLC ADR (1H) - S4.1 
Land Stcuttos PLC 7% C» Bds SMfiMB 
£1000 (Rg) • i<6 (02Se97) 
uads 4 Hobeefc Bdteg Soctary 13ML 
Pam W Bearing Sk - 185% (03Se97) 7 
(033*97) 7 (03S997) 

Legal ft Gswto Group PLC 6VK Cnv 
Subord BOB 3DMI0B £1000 (Rg) - 2ti 
(033*97) 1{03SaB7) 

Laois (John) Partnership PLC 5% Cun Prf 
»£1-Sfl(29Au97) 

Laws (John) PartiaraMp PLC7V%Cum Prf 
S*£1 -81 (025*97) 

Ubarty mnaM HMg* PLC Sub Cm 
S til 3BM2U9 ft (Ragrf) - 
(025*97) 


Loglca PIC NawOTO 10p (F7VRAL- 1VDBS7) 

- 805 (0, 4) 114844* (4)20(0) 

London Rnanoa ft toMStmem ftp PLC W» 
to Sr* tor Ord- 10(035*97) 

London tototn a fc mto Ooip PlC ADR (M) - 
13.7 

London UerchoraSecutiea PLC 10% ito 
MO Deb SK 2018- 124% (28Ai57) 

Lorain PLC ADR (1.1) - 138 .9! 

Lnnsdata HokSngs PLC Old Ip - 5 (036*97) 
bjcasVtofty PLC ADR (10.1) - 3t^9B85 
(03S*97) 561448 (03SeS7) .823946 
(088*97) 

Marta S Spencer PLC ADR (8.-J) -5638 
(035*07) 

UwhdB PIC 10% Cura Prf £1 - ill 
(01M7) 

UeAlpto* (Albed) PLC 9% Cun Prf £1 - 99 

( 2 BAU 87 ) ' ■ - - 

IfcCartny ft Stone PIC 7% Cm Una Ln SK 
1999Q004 - 90(038*97) 

McKay Secuttes PLC Cap 20p - 187 
• (015*97) 

UEPC PLC 0% Una Ln Sk 200005 • 102% 
(013*07) 

MB>C PIC tOVto lln Ln Sk 2032 - 129 
(03S*97) 

Umor Dart* ft Harixu Co B%% Rad Deb 
SK 98/99 - 97 (OtSe97) 

Uetoftn* PIC Ord 5p - 197 (10) 8 (3) 200 
(25)3(1.0) 

MAnl Bar* PLC 14% Sitoerd Una Ln St* 
2002/177 - 12455 (29AU97) 

Morgan 9ndal PLC 5389% Crw Cun Red 
Prt £1 • 85 (016*97) 

Natenal Pbwar PLC ADR (4D) - S3&25 (1) 
Natonal Wntminsar Bank PLC ADR (8ri)- 
77-46(1) 

Nadoral Wasmtoster Bark nC 9% 
SerWtoteCun Prt £i - 127 (038a97) 

Nadonal Waankwier Bank PLC 12%% 
Subord.Uia Ln S&20O4 - 125 (03Se37) 
Naweasda Butdtog Soctaqr io%% Perm W 
Basing Shs £1000 - 134 (03S*97) % 

(038697) 5 (038*97) 5 (03S*97) 

Newcasaa Btrittng Soctaty 12V*. Perm Im 

Bearing ShsD00O:l5B%(03Sa97)% 

(03S*97) 

NFC PLC 74% Cm Bdk 2007 £1000 (Rg) - 
95% (038*67) %(03S*9n % (035*97) % 

SSSSeBT) %{03S*97) %(D3S®7) % 

]O3Se07) %f03S*97) % (035*97) % 

(03S*97) 6% (038*97) %(O3Se07) 

Northern Foods PLC 6%% Crw Sub Bda 
0SnBOB£1000(Rg}-95%(Q38BS7)6 • 

(03Stf7)%(03Se97) 

Martfwm flock Bukkv Sudoy r2%% Perot 
W Bearing Sht £1000 - 154 (C2SaW) 
OEUPLCOrU25p-32%5(2SAu97) 

Orange RC ADR (5:1) - 17506 (8) 

Paramoun PLC Cum See Cm Rad Pri Shs 
£1-90(023*97) 

PtoKKA ZoehortB PLC 10% Cum Prf £l - 
129%(28Au97) 

Peabody Thte 1025% 1st Mg Deb Stt 
31/7/18- 12336 (2SAu97) 

Peal Hdgs PLC 52» (Nat) Cm Can NoaV 
Prf £1 ■ 206% 9 10 (0lSe97) 

Pendraspm PLC New Ord 25p (Np ■ 1T/0M7) 

■ 7 (D3SOB7) 7 (03S8B7) 7 (O3S087) 7 
P3SW7) 7 (033897) 7 (Q3Se97) 7 
(Q3SB97) 7 (03Se97) 7 (035*97) 

Perinsutaj a Orient Stain Nw Co 7^6 Cw 
Beta 19S09 £1000 (Ragd) - 112 (03SBB7) 
ParUra Foods PLC 8p (N*J Cun Ow Red 
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Industrial group carries day in spite of opposition to central proposal from almost 40% of votes 

GEC investors back incentive schemes 


By Ross Tie man 

Investors in the UK's 
General Electric Company 
yesterday backed a contro- 
versial incentive scheme 
that could reward its top 
executives with share 
options worth up to eight 
times their annual salaries. 

The scheme was backed by 
61-7 per cent of shares voted 
in a poll at the end of GEC's 
annual meeting. But 38.3 per 
cent of votes cast, including 
proxies sent in before the 
meeting, opposed it 

Several leading institu- 


tions. including XPI and 
Standard Life, are under- 
stood to have voted against 
Others are believed to have 
abstained. 

Investors also approved a 
second incentive scheme, 
under which selected execu- 
tives would be entitled to 
receive more h.-df their 
annual bonus in shares. Vot- 
ing on this scheme was 72.1 
per cent in favour. 27.9 per 
cent against 

The new incentive 
schemes are part of a drive 
by George Simpson, who 
succeeded Lord Weinstock 


as managing director a year 
ago. to modernise GEC's 
management practices. 

But some institutions 
argued that some perfor- 
mance criteria were too eas- 
ily achieved. Alan MacDoug- 
all, joint managing director 
of Pension Investment 
Research Consultants, 
praised GEC for refo rmin g 
its corporate governance. 
But he told the meeting the 
options scheme “seems 
pretty excessive”. 

Mr Simpson said yesterday 
that GEC had made three 
changes to its proposals 


after talks with investors. 
But it bad declined to mod- 
ify performance criteria for 
the “CT scheme for its most 
senior executives. 

A year ago. GEC was 
forced to change Mr Simp- 
son's incentive package by 
investor pressure. But yes- 
terday he said GEC was 
right to stand firm on the 
new arrangements, which 
will benefit up to 5,000 exec- 
utives. 

“We have held to our 
beliefs.” he said. “If we can 
get GEC up alongside the 
banks and pharmaceuticals 


in the FTSE I shall be very 
happy with that." 

Mr Simpson also praised 
the support he had received 
over the past year from the 
chairman. Lord Prior, who is 
retiring after 13 years. In 
addition to Lord Weinstock. 
GEC’s architect, five direc- 
tors have already left, and 
two new non-exec ntives 
have been appointed. 

Lord Prior said his succes- 
sor had not been chosen. An 
appointment was likely “in 
the new year." 

But he said GEC bad also 
made strides in overhauling 


its business portfolio. 
• The tJS industrial busi- 
nesses have been made the 
nucleus of a new electronics 
grouping. “We are in the 
coarse of examining a num- 
ber of potential transactions 
which, will increase their 
market strengths and geo- 
graphic coverage.” he said. 

Talks about the future of 
GEC-Alsthnm, the electrical 
engineering joint venture 
with Alcatel of France, and 
GPT, the telecommunica- 
tions company jointly owned 
with. Siemens, were continu- 
ing, Mr Simpson 


Ice hockey 
fans may make 
a fast puck 


W hen Tommy Sbder- 
str6m and his 
Djur garden team- 
mates take to the ice later 
this month, they hope to 
emerge from the clash with 
arch rivals AIK not only as 
leaders of the Swedish 
league but as Europe's first 
quoted ice hockey team. 

Directors of the Stockholm 
club say victory in the derby 
game, marking the start of 
the ice hockey season, could 
be vital in wooing a new 
breed of fans - stock market 
investors attracted by the 
idea of making a fast puck. 

A winning streak would be 
the ideal fillip for Drjurgar- 
den, 14 times champion of 
Sweden's elite hockey 
league, as it prepares to 
raise SKr45m (£18.lm) 
through a share offering. If 
fully taken up. the offering 
would enable the club to 
fund rising salary demands 
from its players and help 
stem the exodus of stars to 
North American teams. 

The need to match the pay 
cheques offered by the likes 
of the Toronto Maple Leafs 
or Florida Panthers was 
underlined this summer 
when Dj in-garden's long- 
haired star, Espen “Sham- 
poo” Knutsen. announced 
his departure for the Anah- 
eim Mighty Ducks of the US. 

Gdran FritzeQ. who earlier 
this week was named chair- 
man of the quoted company, 
says Djurgarden is respond- 
ing to market pressures 
faced by most, if not all, of 
the dozen teams competing 
for the league championship. 


Tim Burt and 
Greg Mclvor on 
Swedish plans to 
take sport to the 
stock market 

“Salary costs have risen 
sharply in recent years, and 
now average SKr20m among 
the leading sides.” says Mr 
Fritzell, who is also chief 
financial officer of SSAB, the 
Swedish steel group. 

Rising wages have, in 
torn, increased the pressure 
on clubs to boost their 
income from sponsorship, 
advertising and merchan- 
dise. Citing the example of 
UK -quoted soccer clubs Man- 
chester United and 
Tottenham Hotspur. Mr 
Fritzell says clubs need a 
capital injection to boost 
their commercial enter- 
prises. Hence the flotation. 

The Djurgarden offering, 
priced at SKr75 a share, is 
expected to be followed by 
placings from AIK, Leksand 
and Malmo. And Enskilda 
Securities, Djurgarden's 
adviser, is understood to 
have been approached by a 
number of sides contemplat- 
ing coming to the mar ket. 

That process, however, 
could take time in a stock 
market where sporting com- 
panies remain a novelty. 

Lars Karlsson, secretary 
genera] of the Swedish Ice 
Hockey Association, says: 
“Other clubs are following 
Djurgarden’s move closely, 
but I don’t think we will see 
any other club launching on 



‘Shampoo’ set for the US: Espen Knutsen 


Pi BtaHouil Sport 


the stock market this year.” 

AIK has expressed interest 
in a possible listing, as has 
Hammarby. a Stockholm 
first division football dub. 

But the pace of flotations 
could be hampered by con- 
cern at the Swedish Sports 
Federation over dubs plan- 
ning to turn non-profltmak- 
ing organisations into listed 
companies. 

Christer Pallin, a federa- 
tion lawyer, says this 
reflects a deep tradition of 
amateurism in Swedish 
sport. Many top soccer play- 
ers are part-timers, and only 


ice hockey boasts a large 
number of professionals. 

Djurgarden’s directors, 
however, believe Scandina- 
vian sport has to move with 
the market - and that means 
embracing the business eth- 
ics and hard-headed profit 
motive of quoted companies. 

"You cannot turn the 
clock back,” says Mi FritzelL 
"The sport has to be more 
commercial to withstand the 
competition for players from 
North America. Germany 
and Switzerland. We have 
simply decided to play them 
at their own game.” 


Lloyds TSB in 
£235m sale of 
finance unit 


By Christopher 
Brown-Humes 

Lloyds TSB yesterday sold 
Business Technology 
Finance, a leasing finan ce 
unit, for £235 m. c ontinu in g 
its disposal of non-core busi- 
nesses. 

The buyer is Newcourt 
Credit Group of Canada, a 
fast-growing non-hank pro- 
vider of finance, which is 
hoping to use the purchase 
as a platform for expansion 
in Europe. 

Lloyds said it would make 
a pre-tax profit of about 
£40m on the deal, similar to 
that on the recent sale at its 
90 per cent stake in Schro- 
der Munchmeyer Hengst, a 
private German bank, to 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
for £l00m. 

Peter Ell wood, chief exec- 
utive, said: “BIT has been a 
profitable and successful 
unit hut it no' longer fits 
with our overall strategy." 
The bank is concentrating 
on its core retail banking 
businesses. 

The Bristol-based BTF 
helps clients win new busi- 
ness by offering finance to 
their customers. It has 
assets of £180m and last 
year made pre-tax profits of 
£5.8m on £80.6m of new 
business. 

The purchase increases 
Newcourfs owned and man- 
aged assets to more than 
CS9.4bn (£4L17bn). 

The unit has been part of 
Lloyds UDT which concen- 
trates on motor vehicle 
finance and asset finance for 


■email to medium-sized busi- 
nesses. BTF specialises in 
new equipment loans, 
mainly for co mp u t ers, busi- 
ness telecommunications, 
photocopiers and cater- 
ing/vending machines. 

Newcourt has pledged to 
keep BTF*s 160 staff and 
retain Roger Gazzard, trim 
has led the unit since .1088, 
as managing director. . . 

.. Toronto-based Newcourt 
hag maii> 16 acquisitions in 
the past four years, but this 
is the first one outside 
North America. 

David Sharpless, New- 
court chairman, said the 
purchase would allow the 
company to broaden ser- 
vices to its North America- 
based customers, such as 
-Den Computers and Western 
Star Trucks. 

“The purchase of a high- 
quality UK leasing opera- 
tion with a strong existing 
portfolio and expert back-of- 
fice management capabili- 
ties is an essential ingredi- 
ent in Newcourfs successful 
international expansion 
strategy,'” be added. 

The company's rivals 
include GE Capital and 
AT&T Capital- 

Shares in Newcourt, 
which is listed in Toronto, 
Montreal and New York, 
yesterday climbed CSL.1 on 
the news of the purchase to 
C$43, continuing a strong 
run since April when they 
were worth C$25. 

The group is now valued 

at C$3-4bn. ■ 

Lloyds TSB shares foil lOp 
to 747V4p. 


Schroders meets expectations but its shares fall 


By John Gapper, 

Banking Editor 

Shares in Schroders. the 
merchant banking and fund 
management group, fen yes- 
terday after it showed only 
moderate earnings growth 
from its highly-valued fund 
management arm. 

Investors were also unset- 
tled by the possibility of 
profits being affected in the 
second half by currency tur- 
moil in Asian markets. How- 
ever. the group said it did 
not expect a strong effect 


from disruption in Asia. 
Overall, the results were in 
line with expectations. 

Shareholders’ funds rose 
to £1.03bn. reaching seven 
figures for the first time. 
Peter Sedgwick, deputy 
c h ai rm an, said there were no 
plans to return capital to 
shareholders. 

The shares fell 52‘Ap to 
£18.15 after profits before tax 
rose 13 per cent, from 
£115£m to £131m for the six 
months to June 30, giving an 
annualised return on equity 
of 20 per cent. 


Profits in investment and 
merchant banking rose 16 
per cent to £58. 8m. The 
bank’s attempt to expand its 
corporate advisory 
operations in continental 
Europe was said to have 
made "pleasing progress”. 

Mr Sedgwick said that its 
expansion this year into 
broking of European securi- 
ties had moved into mar- 
ginal profits, which was bet- 
ter than it had expected. 
However, the securities and 
capital markets business in 
Asia was subdued. 


Fund management profits 
rose 11 per cent to £72 .2m, 
with funds under manage- 
ment rising to £104bn. Mr 
Sedgwick said it was concen- 
trating on expanding into 
retail fund man^gpmpnt , as 

well as growth in Japan. ■ 
Martin. Cross, analyst at 
UBS. said the results dis- 
played a “swings and round- 
abouts" effect, with fund 
management having not 
grown as strongly as in the 
past He predicted earnings 
of between £250m and £260m 
for the full year. 


Earnings per share rose 
from 46.3p to 5L3p. The 
interim dividend is increased 
by 17 per cent from 6p to 7p. 

• COMMENT 

It has become common for 
Schroders’ shares to display 
a sharp run-up to results 
announcements, only to fall 
on the news that things are 
as expected. Yesterday was 
no exception, although the 
progress to corporate finance 
and broking means less for 
investors than anything that 
significantly affects the fund 


management side. It remains 
a strong set of businesses 
that can achieve 20 per emit 
return on capital without 
debt leverage. But it is 
equally highly valued. Earn- 
ings of 93p for the year 
would put the shares map/ 
e of 18. If funds under man- 
agement are valued in line 
with Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment. that puts investment 
banking on a multiple of JL4. 
That is a stiff target in a 
choppy market, no matter 
how smooth Schroders’ past 
growth has been. 


Burberrys w 
appoints 
‘big star’ 
from Saks 


By Peggy Hoi finger 

Burberrys. the 

quintessentially British lux- 
ury goods retailer, yesterday 
became the latest UK stores 
group to seek new blood 
abroad, with the appoint- 
ment of Rose-Marie Bravo of 
Saks Fifth Avenue as chief 
executive. 

Ms Bravo. 46, replaces the 
65-year-old Stanley Peacock, 
who is retiring from the top 
job at Burberrys after more 
than 30 years. Mr Peacock 
will remain a GUS hoard 
director until the end of 
March. 

Eric Barnes. Burberrys 
chairman and GUS director, 
said Ms Bravo would bring 
considerable experience of 
the US retail market to Bur- 
berrys. “The big opportuni- 
ties still lie in the US." he 
said. 

Ms Bravo has spent 26 
years working as a retailer 
in the US. the last five as a 
Saks president responsible 
for merchandising, market- 
ing and fashion image. 

Recently described by a 
US trade magazine as a “big 
star" in retailing. Ms Bravo 
reportedly earned a package 
worth more than SI. 6m 



Rose-Marie Bravo: 26 years 
as a retailer in the US 

(£lm). including a $15,000 
clothing allowance. 

Mr Barnes refused to com- 
ment on her remuneration 
package at Burberrys, but he 
was confident the company 
had made the right choice 
despite the mixed record of 
highly-paid US retailers 
moving into British compa- 
nies. 

“Others have come in on 
rescue missions," Mr Barnes 
said. “Rose-Marie is coming 
into a very successful busi- 
ness." 

In recent years, Burberrys 
has undergone a transforma- 
tion, with profits rising from 
£29m in 1993 to £62m last 
year. 

t 


BA accuses Brussels of sloppiness 


By Nea Buckley in Brussels 

The European Commission 
yesterday rebutted charges 
from British Airways that its 
research Into the airline’s 
proposed alliance with 
American Airlines had been 
“sloppy". The European 
Union’s Brussels-based exec- 
utive also rejected claims 
that it was taking a discrimi- 
natory attitude towards the 
UK carrier. 

"We don’t have any 
impression whatsoever that 
we have been doing our 
research in a sloppy wav," a 
Commission spokesman 
said. BA yesterday submit- 
ted its formal response to a 
preliminary report from 
Brussels which warned the 
airlines would have to give 
up 353 weekly take-off and 


RESULTS 


landing slots at Heathrow 
airport for the controversial 
alliance to proceed. The UK 
carrier is understood to have 
told the Commission that 
much of its research into 
BA’s market position was 
muddled. It complained that 
Brussels was taking a 
tougher line with its pro- 
posed alliance than with 
other European link-ups. 

The Commission insisted 
yesterday that it was being 
even-handed: “It isn’t true 
that we are conducting a dif- 
ferent kind of analysis, being 
tougher with the BA alliance 
than with others." 

Commission officials have 
already warned that the BA/ 
AA alliance would account 
for 60 per cent of all UK -US 
flights, compared with 10 per 
cent for its nearest competi- 


tor, Viren Atlantic. 

The staff of Karel Van 
Miert, competition commis- 
sioner, have also found that 
BA/AA would operate 61 per 
cent of flights between Lon- 
don and New York, 80 per 
cent of London-Boston, and 
83 per cent of London-Chi- 
cago flights. On 17 UK-US 
routes, the alliance would 
have a market share of 
between 74 and 100 per cent 

Brussels also insists the 
alliance would have a 
Europe-wide impact since 
2m continental European 
passengers use London each 
year as a transit point for 
transatlantic flights. 

Robert Ay ling, BA’s chief 
executive, has warned that 
the airline may call off the 
all i ance if the Commission 
sticks to its demand that so 


many slots be ceded. 

• Separately, EU officials 
indicated they were continu- 
ing to probe whether Anglo 
American, the South African 
mining group, should be 
allowed to sell part of its 
stake in Lonrho, the UK con- 
glomerate, to another South 
African group, JCL 

Anglo was ordered in 
April to cut its stake from 
27 Jj per cent to below 10 per 
cent, because the Commis- 
sion said it and Lonrho 
would otherwise have a dom- 
inant position in the global 
platinum market. 

Officials said they were 
anxious to ensure Anglo and 
JCI were folly independent 
of each other. Concerns 
include the fact that the two 
companies share some direc- 
tors. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


Car Group may 
double sales 

Car Group, the “nearly new" UK vehicle retailer floated 
in November last year, is in advanced talks over a tfeaj 
that could almost double its sales. 

Tie target is understood to be Empre s s Car Co (Aber 
tillery). based in Newport, South Wafas, which has 2.700 
cars on three sites. Last year it made profits of about £3m 
on sales of £12Dm Net assets are close to SSm. 

Car Group, based in the Midlands, in May reported a 30 
per cent foil in Interim pre-tax profits to £S.lm because of 
an increase in staff, overheads ami Interest charges. Turn- 
over for the six months to February 28 was £6£L3m. 

The shares, floated at I38p. added Tp to ckme at lSB%p. 
The group told the stock exchange yesterday that it was 
“in. the advanced stages of negotiation for a significant 
acquisition which would be Rinded partly by a share 
placing." The statement added that if the deal went 
rf T the board would announce an estimate at pretax 
profits for the year to August 31 In line with market 
expectations of £*L8m- 

At the of the flotation, which was more than three 
subscribed and raised nun of new money, the 
group s ai d it was planning a national network of used car 
“supermarkets". 

The group, which has already added two sites to the 
single site on flotation, still plans to build a network erf a 
rirewr huge sites, each of about 10 acres, setting a com- 
bined 250,000 cars a year. David Btackaxll 

NatWest Markets ends payments 

NatWest Markets, the investment hanking operation of 
National Westminster Bank, has ended payments made to 
5 $00 staff under a profit-related pay scheme this year 
because of the sharp foil in its profits. 

The investment bank was told by the Inland Revenue 
that it could no longer make payments, which averaged 
£50 per wonth to each staff member, because it would not 
meet its estimates of profitability that were made this 
January. 

NatWest Markets said that it was unlikely to restart the 
scheme next year because the government had announced 
plan* to phase it out. The scheme provided tax advan- 
tages for pay to staff related to an enterprise's profits. 

Separately, the inv es tm ent bank said it was continuing 
work on a planned equity participation scheme for 
employees which is likely to give senior staff “phantom 
options” linking bonuses to the profits of the operation. 

NatWest Markets’ group’s senior directors want to 
establish a scheme that would link pay to the success of 
the business. They would like to replicate schemes involv 
ing equity and options at large US investment banks. 

NatWest Markets has been reshaped in the wake of the 
loss of £77m due to option mis- pacing earlier this year. 
The arm now no longer includes treasury operations. 

John Copper 

Stagecoach bus warning 

Stagecoach, the UK bus and rail combine, warned yester- 
day that its bus division was coming under "severe” cost 
pressures, as a result of increases in fuel duties and a 
tight labour market 

However, the company claimed the impact would be 
mitigated by its having the youngest fleet in the market. 
Stagecoach shares closed down 3'/ip to 664p. 

Brian Souter, chairman, said the company would 
explore expansion opportunities in the Swedish and Por- 
tuguese railways, and the New Zealand bus market 
He added the company now had a “firm grip” on its 
South West Trains franchise, where job cuts caused a 
number of train ca ncellations earlier this year. 

Charis Dresser 

Lauds Improvement sale 

Lands Improvement, the rural land investment company, 
is selling its 5,082-acre Sutton Bridge Estate in Lincoln 
shire to the trustees of Henry Smith’s Charity for £15.5m 
($25.3m) cash. The current book value of the estate is 
£lL25m and the gross annual rent £615.267. 

Following the sale. Lands Improvement's property port- 
folio will comprise about 18500 acres of high-quality farm- 
land, some with alternative use potential. 

The sale was announced with the company's Interim 
results, which showed a pre-tax loss of £1.1 lm for the six 
months to June 30, compared with a profit of £1.68m. 
Robin Herbert, chairman, said the loss had arisen in the 
fanning and leisure activities, neither of which bad 
achieved targets. 

The final result would be adversely affected by the 
redundancy and reorganisation programme and a late, 
wet harvest 

There was a loss per share of 3Jp (3.79p earnings), but 
the interim dividend is held at 1.75p. The shares gained 3p 
to 114%p. 

Aggregate in US purchase 

Aggregate Industries has acquired the sand and gravel 
business and certain other assets of So Lite Corporation in 
northern Vir gin ia, together with Mid Atlantic Materials, 
which owns sand and gravel reserves in northern Vir- 
ginia. The total consideration is $13.lm. 

The acquisitions comprise 54m tons of permitted w»od 
and gravel reserves, together with related processing 
plants, rail terminals and barging facilities. 

Verity disposals for £4.8m 

Verity, the UK audio group, is selling Wharfedale, its 
loudspeakers maker, and Quad, maker of hi-fi products, to 
Poi ntfi eld. for £4flm ($7£m) in cash and loan no tes. 

However. Verity will retain a holding in the businesses 
by taking a 40 per cent interest in Pointfield. a subsidiary 
oflAG. 

Tepnel trials progress 

Tepnel Life Sciences, which develops DNA diagnostics 
capture and identification systems, said yesterday that 
trials of its Daras instrument, aimed at demonstrating its 
use in analysing life-threatening illnesses such as e.ooli 
food poisoning and cancer, were “proceeding entirety sat- 
isfactorily”. The technology is due to be launched by the 
end of the year. 

Increased expenditure on research and gearing up labo- 
ratory facilities deepened losses for the year to June 30 to 
£i52m, against £854,000 for the previous nine months. 
Gross profits were £157.000 (£139.000), Losses pa- share 
were 3J4p (2^p). The company said its balance sheet was 
strong and it had sufficient resources to implement its 
current plans. The shares gained 3p to 82‘Ap. 

■ BARCOM PLANT, the wholly -owned Pa r^rm grt***^ - 
iary, has acquired Fidelity Plant Hire, which has depots 
in L eeds and Corby, for a maximum ra im cash.' . 

■ ENT E R PR ISE INNS has acquired 94 pula hi the south 
of Engl a nd from Whitbread for £9.4m. Tbe ^fiiC which 
soid ; some 10.500 barrels of Whitbread stqjpiMa-.beer - 
exclu ding guest ales - in the year u> February J£i97, have 
a net asset value broadly in line with the emstderaricn. 

■ VFG has acquired GP Film Services, a broadcast equip- 

ment rental company, for £l.4m. The deal also gives VFG 
the option to acquire: the business and assets efUghthiH. 
partly owned by Gyn Edridge. GP Films’ manog fai g direc- 
tor. ..... 

■ WARNER ESTATE, the diversified property investor, 
and Baltic Properties, are to pay Peel Holdings for 
the Six Acre Shopping Centre at Sale. Manrfwtfar 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 



; ^ hi London 

TateV-ihe- US chipmaker which 
dominates the market for the 
hacroprocesscrs that power most 
perKuwl, computer, is sctepniiw: up 
. production of its flagship Pentium 
IT chip *nd js to aim.it at the g *™*? 
market.'.;- 

- Andy Grove, Intel chairman and 
oiief executive, said a new market- 
; ing drirc based, oh the slogan “PC; 
• .W here - Thg-Ftgt Is" meant the 
Pentium n could account for 20-25 
per cent of . inM's PC mlcronroces- 
-scr sales in the vital pre-Christmas 
period, - ." 


sets its sights on games market 


The drive win bring the Pentium .- 
n into battle -with dedicated yawn* _ 
consoles like those from .Nintendo, 
Sony and Sega. But Mr Grove said 
the Pentium H could mat/ib them 
in performance. “No audience is as 
demanding of performance as a 14- 
year-old boy," fce said. 

He said Intel expects Pentium n 
sales to account for about half Its 
microprocessor volumes by mid- 
1398, but that fourth-quarter Pen- 
tium H sales should reach a quar- 
ter or a fifth of total volume. That 
is what we are shooting for," he 
told the Financial Times. 

Intel launched the Pentium K in 


May, aiming it at the market for 
high-performance business comput- 
ers. Since then, however, produc- 
tion volumes have been ramped up, 
enabling Intel to reposition PCs 
built around the Pentium n as 
high-powered games machines. 

“We are starting to communicate 
the utility and benefits of Pentium 
H to consumers now,” said Mr 
Grove. “You are going to start see- 
ing TV. advertising before the 
month Is out" 

In repositioning the Pentium n, 
Intel also feces the challenge of not 
choking off demand for its older 
generation Pentium MMX chips. 


which were themselves only 
launched in January. 

"You are going to get wonderful 
multimedia performance out of a 
Pentium processor with MMX tech- 
nology, particularly the higher fre- 
quencies." said Mr Grove. “But 
Pentium H will provide perfor- 
mance headroom starting where 
MMX leaves oft” 

He acknowledged PCs could not 
compete with games consoles for 
ease of use. But he said: "In terms 
of performance capability, I think 
we have matched or exceeded the 
dedicated instruments.'' 

Intel will make its debut appear- 


ance at a European games event by 
attending the three-day European 
Consumer Trade Show which 
begins at London's Olympia hall 
tomorrow. It claims that in terms 
of graphics and multimedia perfor- 
mance, Pentium n-based manhiwpg 
can outshine console rivals. 

Selling the PC'S capacity for 
state-of-the-art game-playing and 
consumer software is critical to 
Intel's strategy for winning new 
converts to the PC. “We are trying 
to make the computer so compel- 
ling that people spend more time in 
front of the computer than the tele- 
vision,” said Mr Grove. 


Mission completed after fall from grace 

Ciaxlc* De Benedetti tells Paul Betts how he has put the Italian group on new course for growth 



i arlo De Benedetti was 
looking pleased with 
' himself yesterday, in 
-th& afterglow of Olivetti’s 
DM2.4bn (S1.3bo) telecoms 
alliance, with Marmesmann 
of Germany.. 

: “Mission completed,” said 
the man who ran the Italian 
information -technology 
group for- 20 . years until 
resigning as chai rman 
chief executive last year. 

;• Until. . the deal was 
clinched in Borne on Thurs- 
day night at a dinner hosted, 
by Mr De Benedetti, the 'res- 
. cue of -the struggling com- 
pany had appeared a mission 
impossible. . . 

- “For a whole year I'Ve 
been totally silent about Oli- 
vetti,” said Mr De Benedetti, 
still the group's single larg- 
. est shareholder. "This is my 
.first and- last interview on 
Olivetti, for I consider I have 
. now completed my task at 
the company I have loved 
and which has giveh me 
great satisfactions as well as 

great pain. ” 

He 1 says bis “third salvag- 
ing” of-: Olivetti in two 
decades has set it oiLa new 
growth course focused on 
- the telecoms sector. 

• “Olivetti has saved itself 
because it went into tele- 
coms. We entered the busi- 
ness in 1989 when other 
people in Italy stiH thought 
that GSM was a new drug, 
ah insect.xepellant or a new 
rock group,” he said. 

“We are the only IT com- 
pany in the world directly 
involved in operating tele- 



Carlo De Benedetti: Olivetti has saved itself because it went into telecoms* 


communications services,” 
he said, explaining that Oli- 
vetti’s Omnitd mobile tele- 
phone business had 


subscribers in barely two 
years of -operation. 

“And [all this] against all 
the odds, because our Italian 


telecommunications group 
did everything to try to kill 
the baby in the cradle.” 

It was the decision to 


attracted more than 1.6m friends of the Stet state invest in telecommunica- 
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Hons and transform Olivetti 
into a telecoms-focused 
group that prompted the 
controversial capital 
increase at the end of last 
year which led to Mr De 
Benedetti's fall from grace. 

“No telecoms company in 
the world is controlled by a 
family. That is why we 
decided to transform Olivetti 
into Italy's first public com- 
pany with public company 
rules - that is, if manage- 
ment does not meet the tar- 
gets it loses its job.” And 
that is what happened to Mr 
De Benedetti. 

“In June 1996 1 resigned as 
chief executive and named 
Mr FTancesco Caio, who had 
been one of my close assis- 
tants and involved in the set- 
ting up of Omni tel, as my 
successor. It was the worst 
macro decision I ever took,” 
Mr De Benedetti said. 

Yesterday, for the first 
time, he launched a stinging 
attack on Mr Caio. accusing 
him of precipitating the 
financial crisis at Olivetti 
last year and claiming he 
was apparently seeking “to 
change the company’s con- 
trolling shareholding struc- 
ture". 

“It was a dramatic error to 
have appointed him. He had 
a different agenda and we 
had to sack him. " Mr De 
Benedetti said. 

Roberto Colaninno, head 
of one of Mr De Benedetti’s 
other companies, the Sogefi 
car components group, was 
brought in. Mr De Benedetti 
had only praise for Mr 


Colaninno, who launched 
the latest restructuring and 
rescue of Olivetti 
Although Mr De Benedetti 
stepped back from manage- 
ment when he resigned last 
year, he said the Italian 
industry minister asked him 
to seek international part- 
ners to rescue the company. 

The Italian government 
also asked him to retain a 5 
per cent stake in Olivetti At 
its peak, Mr De Benedetti's 
CIR industrial holding com- 
pany held nearly 24 per cent. 
“We now own about 5 to 6 
per cent,” be said. 

M r De Benedetti said 
he has known 
Mannesmann for 
years. *1 sold them a small 
car components company 
and then after a meeting at 
Deutsche Bank in Frankfurt 
two years ago they took an 
initial investment in Omni- 
tel” he said. 

The important aspect of 
yesterday's agreement, he 
stressed, was that Marines- 
mann was now not only 
becoming Olivetti’s strategic 
partner in both mobile and 
fixed-line telephony, but 
would also acquire a direct 
stake in Olivetti by subscrib- 
ing to an immine nt capital 
increase to help fund 
growth. 

Feeling now that Olivetti's 
future is secure. Mr De Bene- 
detti says: Tm certainly not 
retiring but IT1 soon be 63. 
I’ve just remarried and I now 
intend to pursue my own 
business interests.” 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Winterthur deal 
gets go-ahead 

Shareholders of Winterthur, Switzerland's third biggest 
insurance company, and Credit Suisse Group, the biggest 
bank, yesterday approved the creation of one of the 
world’s top 10 financial services companies. They voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of Credit Suisse’s proposed 
$Fri2.8bn ($8.5bn) takeover bid for Winterthur by issuing 
just over 70m new shares. 

Rainer Gut, chairman of Credit Suisse, said the merger 
was a logical response to developments in the global 
financial services market. He told shareholders that a 
bank either had to "go global” or become a niche player. 
The combined institution will have equity of SFl23hn. 

15m customers, more than 60.000 staff and SFr700m of 
funds under management With a stock market capitalisa- 
tion of SFrSObn. it will be easily the biggest Swiss finan- 
cial services group and Switzerland's fourth biggest com- 
pany after Novartis, Roche and Nestte. 

Credit Suisse shares, which had fallen twice as fast as 
the Swiss market since the merger was announced, rose 
SFro.65 to SFrl84.40 ahead of the shareholder decision. 
Credit Suisse is expected to launch an exchange offer for 
Winterthur’s 9.6m shares within the next fortnight, with a 
view to completing the deal by the end of the year. 

William Hall, Zurich 

m ISRAELI BANKING 


$1.3bn offer for Hapoalim stake 

An Israeli consortium headed by the Arison investment 
group has offered to buy a 43 per cent stake in Bank 
Hapoalim. Israel's largest bank, for $1.3bzL The sale, if 
accepted by MI Holding, the government agency charged 
with privatising the banks, would be one of the largest 
privatisations in Israel. 

The Arison group, headed by Ted Arison, is competing 
with a US Investment consortium headed by Jeffrey Kiel, 
former president of Republic New York Corporation, a 
holding company headed by Edmund Safra, owner of the 
Republic National Bank of New York. MI Holdings has 
agreed to enter negotiations with the two groups vying to 
take a stake in the bank, which accounts for mare than s 
per cent of Israel's gross domestic product 

Judy Dempsey, Jerusalem 

■ SHIPPING 


Frontline, ICB dispute grows 

The SKr3.12bn (*396m) takeover battle between Frontline 
and ICB shipping intensified yesterday when the 
Bermuda-based tanker operator accused its Swedish rival 
of misrepresentation over asset valuations. Frontline, 
quoted to Oslo, said ICB bad foiled to take into account 
differences between the two company's operating costs, 
tax position and stock liquidity in recent estimates of 
their current net worth. 

Earlier this week, ICB published a broker's report sug- 
gesting Frontline was worth NKr28 a share - compared 
with yesterday’s price of NKr35 - while revising its own 
current net worth upwards from SKr99 to SKrlll. Front- 
line maintained that ICB had used inconsistent data and 
made “obvious misrepresentations". It claimed that its 
shares should be valued at Nki32. using ICB’s asset crite- 
ria. 

The Oslo-quoted company has made a 3-for-l share 
offer, valuing ICB at SKr 110.25 a share, with a cash alter- 
native of SKrll5. Tim Burt, Stockholm 


Neil Melville or Nissan 

Motors knew the obvious 

benefits of consolidating all 

the company^ European data 

centres into one. Not so obvious 

were the enormous difficulties 

% 

of getting it done within 
six months and without 


massive business interruptions. 
Melville had heard that EMCs 
Enterprise Storage offered more 
than just a shared repository, 
but he was amazed at how 
fast and trouble-free the 
system!* platform independence 
made the migration of more 


than 500 gigabytes of data. The 
combination of speed, mirroring 




Nt'ii MflviIIt*, 

European Data Ccmrt Manager. 


and platform independence 
eliminated downtime com- 
pletely and tripled potential 
productivity. To find out 
how EMC Enterprise Storage" 


“i Not Without 
EMC Enterprise 
Storage They 
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petitive, call 01372 224 381. 
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German carmaker to raise up to DM8bn to fund expansion I 


Volkswagen plans share issue A. 
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By Graham Bowley 
in Frankfurt 

Volkswagen. the German 
carmaker, yesterday stepped 
up preparations for fresh inter- 
na::c r.al expansion with plans 
to raise between DMobn 
i£?..obn) and DM&bn in a rare 
share issue 

VW said it would seize on 
the strong rise of its share 
price this year to issue 6m new 
shares to finance the expan- 
sion of production outside 
Europe, at sites probably in 
Asia or South America. 

Ferdinand Piech. c h airman, 
has signalled that the com- 
pany wants tc expand to over- 
come pressing capacity prob- 


lems following strong demand 
for existing car models. 

The company is also antici- 
pating keen interest in the 
new Golf car. to be launched at 
the international motor show 
m Frankfurt next week. 

The company emphasised it 
was unlikely to use the fresh 
money to buy other car- 
makers. insisting that it would 
probably make investments at 
greenfield sites. 

VNV said half the new shares 
would be issued through a 
rights issue, while half would 
be sold through a placement 
with new investors. The capi- 
tal raising exercise would take 
pi ace “rather soon". 

VW shares have risen by 


about 90 per cent from around 
DM639 at the beginning of this 
year. However, the share price 
fell yesterday after the 
announcement, ending trading 
down DM12S at DM1216. 

The move comes against a 
background of restructuring in 
the German economy, with 
many big companies moving 
production abroad, closer to 
fast-growing markets and 
away from Germany’s high 
labour costs. VW has expanded 
production in eastern Europe, 
South America and China. 

The capital-raising decision 
comes at a time when VW is 
performing strongly, helped by 
buoyant demand, especially 
outside Germany, as well as by 


the strength of the dollar 
against the D-Mark. Skoda. 
VW’s Czech division, and 
Audi, the luxury car division, 
have enjoyed strong demand. 

Last month, the company 
reported a 73 per cent surge in 
net profit in the first half of 
this year to DM438m. with 
sales 12 per cent higher at 
DM56.6bn. 

The move also signals suc- 
cess for the VW board after 
fears that the state of Lower 
Saxony, the carmaker's biggest 
shareholder, would hold back 
the company's expansion plans 
because it did not want to 
dilute its own shareholding. 

See Lex 


Mannesman!) acts to rescue Olivetti 


By Paul Betts in Milan and 
Graham Bowley in Frankfurt 

Mannesmann of Germany yes- 
terday stepped in to rescue Oli- 
vetti by forging a partnership 
with the struggling Italian 
information technology group 
involving a L2.330bn iS1.3bn) 
injection of funds. 

The German group will buy 
an initial 25 per cent stake in 
Olivetti's telecommunications 
activities for Ll.lOObn. and 
later a farther 24.9 per cent 
stake for Ll.250bn. 

The deal ultimately gives 
Mannesmann 49.9 per cent of 
Olivetti's fixed-line and mobile 
telephone operations, which 
are being regrouped in a new 
Dutch-based subsidiarv called 


German group spends $1.3bn on 
49.9% stake in telecoms activities 


Olivetti Mobile Telephony Ser- 
vices Holding. 

Mannesmann also agreed to 
guarantee 25 per cent of a new 
Olivetti capital increase of at 
least L600bn to back the Ital- 
ian company's recovery and 

push into telecoms. Its part in 
the increase. involving shares, 
warrants and convertible 
bonds, will give the German 
group a direct stake in the Oli- 
vetti SpA parent company. 

The latest deal follows the 
sale of Olivetti’s loss-making 
personal computer activities 
this year, the disposal of other 


non-strategic assets and wide- 
spread reorganisation. 

Mr Carlo De Benedetti, Oli- 
vetti's former chairman and 
largest single shareholder, said 
yesterday: "We have found a 
home for Olivetti, resolved its 
financial problems and given it 
a new mission." 

Mr De Benedetti confirmed 
yesterday that Olivetti was in 
talks with Wang Laboratories 
and other international compa- 
nies on the sale of a stake in 
Olsy. the computer systems 
and services subsidiary. 

The Mannesmann alliance 


will help reduce Olivetti’s 
debts, which totalled L2J500bn 
at the end of June. The price 
being paid by the German 
company puts a value of 
L14£00bn on Omni tel. the fast- 
growing mobile telephone com- 
pany controlled by Olivetti, 
and L300bn on Infostrada, the 
fixed-line telecoms subsidiary. 

Mannesmann bought an ini- 
tial 8 per cent stake in Omnltel 
two years ago. 

Mannesmann's move is its 
latest attempt to transform 
Itself from an industrial con- 
cern into a telecoms business, 
focusing on mobile phones and 
fixed-line networks across 
western Europe. 


See Lex 


Misys agrees $923m bid for Medic 


By Paul Taylor in London 

Misys. Britain's largest 
packaged software developer, 
announced a S922.8m agreed 
bid yesterday for Medic Com- 
puter Systems, a US-based 
medical software group, in a 
move that would consolidate 
tts position os a leading -Euro- 
pean information technology’ 
company. 

News of the S35-a-share cash 
bid. to be funded by Misys 
through a 2-for-7 rights issue 
to raise about £321.5m (S524m) 
with the balance funded 


through new loans, sent Misys’ 
share price tumbling by 
almost 8 per cent to close at 
£14.72%. down £1.26. 

Medic s shares, which have 
traded between $41 and $12 3 . 
in the past year, were up *2 at 
S34‘i by lunchtime in New 
York. 

Kevin Lomax. Misys chair- 
man. dismissed suggestions 
that the price being paid was 
too high. He said the proposed 
deal was "good for bath com- 
panies", and suggested that 
the decline in the share price 
simply reflected the impact of 


the rights issue. He said the 
deal would have a neutral 
effect on earnings In the first 
year, but should enhance earn- 
ing thereafter. 

Mr Lomax said the deal 
would add a new and fast 
growing “leg” to Misys' exist- 
ing portfolio of financial ser- 
vices software products, and 
catapult the company into the 
fast growing US medical infor- 
mation technology market. 

“This is not a synergy deal, 
this is a case of building a new 
leg to the business," he said. 

The US healthcare IT market 


was worth about $12bn last 
year and is estimated to be 
growing at about 25 per cent a 
year. Within that market 
Medic is one of the leading 
developers of software which 
helps doctors manage their 
practices and to bill patients. 

The deal, expected to be 
completed in October, will 
mean that 40-50 per cent of 
Misys' revenues will come 
horn North America and about 
a third from the US healthcare 
market 

See Lex 
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Aggregate Inds 
Air France 
Sank Hapoalim 
British Airways 
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Credit Suisse Grp 
France Telecom 
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Lands Improvemnt 
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Europe today 

Low pressure will bring further 
showers and longer spells of rain to 
Scandinavia. Ths Baltic states will 
be cloudy with showers this 
afternoon but Russia and the 
Ukraine will be warmer than recently 
with long sunny spells. Southern 
Germany, southern France and the 
Alps will have scattered thundery 
showers and downpours are also 
likely In Poland and the Czech 
Republic. The Low Countries and 
northern Germany will have showers 
and sunny spelis. A ridge of high 
pressure will keep northern France 
mainly sunny. Northern Spain will be 
thundery but the rest of the Iberian 
peninsula and most of the 
Mediterranean will be hot and sunny. 

Five-day forecast 

North-eastern Europe will be cool 
and unsettled as law pressure and a 
senes of fronts bring cloud and 
showers to Scandinavia and thunder- 
storms to eastern Europe. Most of 
north-west Europe should remain 
dry although showers are likely In 
the Low Countries and Germany. 
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Abu Dhabi 
Accre 

Algiers 

Amsterdam 

Athens 

Atlanta 

B. Aires 
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Bangkok 

Barcelona 


Maximum 
Celsius 
Sun 39 
Fair 29 
Sun 27 
Shower 19 
Sun 28 
Sun 29 
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Thunder 35 
Sun 26 


B«|lng 
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Berlin 
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Brussels 
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Cairo 
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Fair 29 
Rain IS 
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Cloudy 20 
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Cardiff 
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Edinburgh 
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Fair 17 
Sun 27 
Fair 27 
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Sun 41 
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Rain 18 
Sun 29 


N<j othrr .iirlin<* Hi*'*; to more- cities, 
around tht.- world. 
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Frankfurt 
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Shower 20 
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Cloudy 24 
Rain 17 
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Rain IB 
Fair 31 
Fair 32 
Fair 21 
Fair 32 
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Thunder 25 
Fair 33 
Sun 43 
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Madrid 

Majorca 

Malta 

Manchester 
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Sun 31 
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Cloudy 18 
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Shower 31 
DrzzJ 12 
Thunder 27 
Fair 30 
Sun 24 
Fair 29 
Thunder 32 
Fair 19 
Thunder 21 
Shower 17 
Fair 30 
Sin 32 
Fair 28 
Fair 25 
Fab- 18 
Sun 26 
Fair 26 
Cloudy 23 
Sun 28 
Fair 11 
Sun 22 
Thunder 21 


Should cities really want to host the 
Olympic Games? The victorious citi- 
zens of Athens will not be in any 
doubt. But beyond boosting the 
self-importance of city fathers, the 
benefits are not always obvious. 
Sure, massive infrastructural 
spending boosts the regional econ- 
omy and there are huge tourism 
benefits at the time of the Games. 
But the public funding Deressary If 

the Games are to succeed may well 
be needed more elsewhere. 

A city like Cape Town, for exam- 
ple. clearly needs schools and hospi- 
tals more than it needs sports stadi- 
ums. But this sort of spending does 
not galvanise private sector invest- 
ment In the way the Olympics does. 
And.. depending on where a city- 
starts. the Games can provide a 
one-off opportunity to make neces- 
sary improvements. Barcelona is 
the shining modern example where 
the Games were the catalyst for the 
city's getting to grips with the huge 
infrastructural backlogs it inherited 
from the Franco era. And this was 
done in a way which conferred 
enduring benefit Athens' upgraded 
transport network may well prove a 
similar gain. But the evidence is far 
from one-way; Montreal is still 
counting the cost from 25 years ago. 
while Seoul and Atlanta were 
hardly conspicuous success stories. 

So long, though, as the Olympics 
is a "one size fits all" affair, the risk 
is that smaller cities cannot win 
without being lumbered with white 
elephant infrastructure. The solu- 
tion would be for the International 
Olympics Committee to accept that 
what is good for Rome may not be 
good for Cape Town or Buenos 
Aires. 

Volkswagen 

Volkswagen is back to its bad old 
ways. There is nothing in principle 
wrong with raising DMTbn lS3.8bnJ 
in new equity. But doing so without 
explaining why the money is 
needed smacks of arrogance. The 
best VW could muster was to talk 
vaguely about expansion in Asia 
and Latin America, while at the 
same time saying no specific deci- 
sions on new plants had been 
taken. It is not as If VW Is cash- 
strapped. The group boasts DM14bn 
of “liquidity", effectively net cash, 
in Its automotive division. And it is 
adding to this cash pile at a crack- 
ing pace: underlying free cashflow 
is running at around DM3bn a year. 
VW would need to boost its already 
healthy investment programme 
from DM7bn to DMlObn a year just 
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to stop the each mounting, let alone 
to make proper use or the new 
equity. 

What then is VW up to? Probably 
this is just an opportunistic move to 
tuck in some extra capital while Its 
shares are strong. Nothing wrong in 
that one might think. But there is. 
For a start, the share issue is so 
massive that it will dilute earnings 
per share by around 10 per cent in a 
full year. Even more disturbingly, 
with so much cash sloshing around 
VW will be under little discipline to 
use it wisely. VW will have to work 
hard to re-establish credibility with 
shareholders. The worry is that it 
may feel no need to bother. 

Olivetti 

Another rights issue, after the 
group’s last fiasco, is enough to 
take even Olivetti shareholders’ 
breath away. But you have to band 
it to Roberto Colaninno, the chief 
executive, who has long insisted 
another capital-raising would not be 
needed: at least he has sweetened 
the pill Yesterday's deal with Man- 
nesmann. ultimately giving the Ger- 
man group a 49.9 per cent stake in 
Omnitei. the mobile phone operator 
which is Olivetti’s only jewel, will 
bring in big dollops of badly needed 
cash. Undeniably, Olivetti has 
extracted a good price. 

Nevertheless, investors should 
sup the planned rights Issue with 
the longest of spoons. For a start, 
with Mannesmann proving so gen- 
erous. why does Olivetti need yet 
more cash? True, the new joint ven- 
ture will have respectable invest- 
ment needs. But why not finance 
them by gearing up the new com- 
pany on the security of the Omnitei 
stake? Perhaps bankers are wary. 


But If so. investors should be too. 

Nor should they be seduced into 
the issue by break-up valuations 
that nssump the rest or Olivetti’s 
Omnitei stake is worth what Man- 
nesmann has paid. The chances of 
shares being sold to someone 
attaching the same strategic value 
to then*. - a legal impossibility any- 
way fer the next few years - are 
remote indeed. Moreover, such cal- 
culations tend to overlook the dan- 
ger that the true value of other bits 
of Olivetti could be negative. And 
remember: even if all the group's 
problems are successfully 
addressed, it will still be a pretty 
miscellaneous holding company. A 
hefty discount to the notional 
snra of the parts will always be 
likely. 

Misys 

Each time Misys leaps Into a sew 
market, investors throw their hands 
up in horror. Yesterday, they 
knocked s per cent off the shares of 
the UK software group, after it 
announced the 3923m purchase of 
Medic Computer Systems, which 
provides software for US physi- 
cians. That reaction looks short- 
sighted. The much derided acquisi- 
tion of ACT in 1 993 has been a clear 
success. It propelled Miss's Into the 
booming market for banking 
systems and the shares soared 
from £4 to nearly £16 in two years. 

Shareholders would probably 
have preferred another banking 
acquisition to something as untried 
as US healthcare. But Misys may 
just have spotted another budding 
growth opportunity. As US doctors 
group together to bid for managed 
care contracts they are buying 
increasingly sophisticated software. 
Medic, whose products automate a 
physician's "back office". Is increas- 
ing sales at 30 per cent a year - 
against 20 per cent for Misys. 

Moreover, Medic is no ACT. It has 
modern products and excellent 
technology. The reason It is up for 
grabs is that rivals are consolidat- 
ing around it. And Misys is snap- 
ping up Medic In the wake of a 
profits warning in March which 
sent the US group's shares into a 
tailspin. though the problems have 
since bees overcome. The price, at 
nearly five times sales and 28 times 
estimated 1998 earnings, is not a 
bargain. But it is well below the 
30-35 times at which HBO. the 
industry leader, and the rest of the 
sector are trading. Misys' manage- 
ment deserves the benefit of the 
doubt. 
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conversion shares beyond the reach 
of the taxman, you'll need V' put them 
in a PEP. It's the only way that you can 
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Record breakers 

‘ These runners might as well come from 
another planet, because their 
performances are out of this world’ 

Page XVIII 
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Subcontinental 

1 Where does such cultural 
richness come from?’ 

A three-page travel focus on India 

Pages xiv-xvi 


The light touch 

‘Irish designer Lainey Keogh showed a 
collection of intricate beauty , barely 
recognisable as knitwear’ 

Page IX — — — 


Money 
maketh 
the man 


Money. It Influences Lives 
in the obvious way - by a 
person having not enough 
or far too much of it. The 
sense of Self is fashioned 
by its possession. It is a 
simple contract to "pay the 
bearer”, an agreement. 
When that understanding 
is broken, when a man is 
betrayed by money, he is 
changed. That was so of 
John Buchan, the writer, 


creator of The Thirty-nine 
Steps and, feverishly, a 
work every summer during 
the 1920s and 1930s. 

For John Buchan, the work 
ethic, a reason for being a 
writer, was a quest to 
Hiwtanrw hims elf from the 
fate of his grandfather, also 
John Buchan, a lawyer and 
banker, who was 
humiliated by the biggest 
bank crash in UK history. 


JAMES BUCHAN, grandson 
of John the novelist and a 
novelist himself, searches 
amid the ruins of a bank 
collapse for the motivations 
of a family of influential 
writers and for the very 
meaning of money itself. 
The story, the unravelling 
mystery of a man, is 
extracted from his book 
Frozen Desire, and begins in 
Scotland, at a bank. 


T he crash of the 
City of Glasgow 
Bank, which 
closed its doors 
on October 2 1878. 
was the greatest bank failure 
in the history of the United 
Kingdom, and destroyed 
more than a tenth of Scot- 
land's banking capital. A 
committee of investigators 
entered the bank’s premises 
in Virginia Street, Glasgow, 
and reported on October 19 
that the bank's liabilities - 
what it owed - exceeded its 
assets - what it owned - by 
the sum of £6^13,313 17s. 

It is not possible to express 
that debt in the money of 
today. I can only say that in 
October 1878 a cook in a 
Scots country household was 
fairly happy to earn £14 a 
year, a steerage passage 
from Glasgow to New York 
cost £6 6s and a bottle of 
vintage Bollinger cham- 
pagne cost 5s - not that 
much champagne was drunk 
that autumn and winter in 
the Lowlands of Scotland. 

In those days, a share- 
holder in almost all the Brit- 
ish joint-stock banks, even if 
he were merely trustee of 
the shares, was exposed to 
unlimited liability: that is, 
he or she risked not Just the 
value of his shares but also 
- as at the Lloyd's insurance 
market in London today - a 
proportional share of any 
losses made by the company 
□p to the limit of his or her 
wealth. The liquidators 
needed to find £6m to make 
good to the depositors and 
the holders of its banknotes; 
and the only place for them 
to go was the 1.249 share- 
holders or partners in Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen 
and the Borders. On October 
25. the liquidators made a 
first call on all shareholders 
of £500 per £100 nominal 
share. 

There is in the town of 
Peebles, at the west end of 
the High Street, a house 
which is known to this day 
as Bank House. On the 
sealing- wax-red door, there 
is a brass plate, so polished 
with Brasso over the past 
130 years that it is quite 
illegible: but according to 
my father, William Buchan, 
who saw it as a child in the 
1920s, it used to read: Mr 
Buchan, Writer. 

That was John Buchan, 
grandfather of another 
writer, also John Buchan, 
and my great-great-grand- 
father. He was not a writer 


w-: 


in the general sense - the 
only text I've discovered is a 
letter in the Peebles Adver- 
tiser and County Newspaper 
- but a writer to the signet, 
what the English call a solic- 
itor. He was also a banker of 
sorts, and trustee of the 
estate of Robert Gibson, late 
cooper of Peebles, whose 
estate owned £540 nominal 
in City Bank stock. 

On October 25 1878, the 
unfortunate Mr Buchan 
received a demand from the 
liquidators of the bank for 
the sum of £2,700: the equiv- 
alent, for example, of the 
price of six semi-detached 
v illas in a half-acre garden 
springing up round Peebles. 

Mr Buchan sued the liqui- 
dators to have his name 
struck from the list of pay- 
ing shareholders or contrib- 
utories. His case, which 
seems even to me to have 
been rather hastily assem- 
bled, was heard in the First 
Division of the Court of Ses- 
sion at Edinburgh on Janu- 
ary 23 1879, and treated- as 
little more than a nuisance. 
It was dismissed with costs. 

His appeal to the House of 
Lords, which was heard on 
May 20, fared scarcely better. 
Later that year, under the 
influence of "Buchan’s case” 
among others, Parliament 
reformed the law, permitting 
limi ted liability to b anking 
companies other than the 
Bank of England; that had 
the perverse effect of making 
banks even more Irresponsi- 
ble and, now that their 
deposits are de jure or de 
facto guaranteed by the 
state, they have become, 
with a handful of exceptions, 
institutional imbeciles that 
lose their capital once in 
every cycle of cheap and 
dear money. Anyway, ft was 
all too late for Mr Buchan. 

Mr Buchan paid his contri- 
bution, but it used him up 
and he died, by all accounts, 
a broken man. What inter- 
ests me is not the legal 
story, not even the criminal 
trial of the City Bank’s direc- 
tors, one of the longest, most 
intricate and most spectacu- 
lar to take place in Scotland. 

My concern is the effect of 
the crash on a set of people 
with my name, and particu- 
larly the novelist John 
Buchan, who was bom in 
1875 Into this gathering mon- 
etary storm. The events 
made a profound impression 
on him, ca using him to pur- 
sue money while at the same 
time to treat it with the 


utmost suspicion. 

In his memoirs. Memory 
Bold-the-Door , published 
posthumously in 1940, John 
Buchan makes no mention 
of this family disaster and 
the best accounts are those 
of his sister Anna, also a 
novelist, and his son, Wil- 
liam Buchan, who assembled 
from a failing family mem- 
ory an accurate narrative. 
Neither supplied details and 
1 have gathered those from 
contemporary law reports 
and newspapers. 

The besetting problem of 
Scotland, for most of its 
recorded history, has been a 
shortage of money. By that, I 
don't mean that individual 
Scots are short of it. though 
many of them are, some- 
times desperately so (like 
Bums, who wrote a sonnet 
on the back of a 1780 guinea 
note: “cursed leaf! . . . For 
lack o’ thee I’ve lost my 
lass") bat that for centuries 
there was never enough 


money for the commercial 
ambitions of the Scots. 

Money in the form of coin 
was first minted in the 12th 
century, but it tended not to 
stay; Scotland usually 
imported more from England 
and the continent than it 
exported, and the difference 
had to be paid in coin. 

In the 17th century, when 
English and European com- 
merce was expanding by 
leaps and bounds, the best 
Scots minds felt acutely the 
shortage of money both for 
payment and for what we’d 
now call working capital; 
and Scots promoters were at 
the forefront of banking 
schemes in both London and 
Edinburgh, El imina ting in 

Continued on Page IV 

Q Frozen Desire: an inquiry 
into the meaning of money 
will be published on Septem- 
ber 19 in the UK by Picador, 
price £17.99 


At last the 
South of France has 
the wine to match its 
women and song. 


Not unril 1992 did the famous 
tiymphema and c/wntcuses i«f the Midi 
halve a local wine to complement 
their c/uc. lr was fresh and spicy, yer 


srvlish and refined - bur could 


anything so Rood stay as good.’ In 


fact, say the critics, ir gut better as 


James Herrick refined his blend of 


New World technology and Old 


World know-how in Languedoc 
vineyards finsr Used hy the 
Romans. The result, rhis 
year, is a rriumph: a wine 
good enough to 


provoke an 


•*. impromptu 


rendering of 


Sur Ic font 


d' Avignon. 
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Truth of the Matter 

A ritual farewell to the Princess 

'Jets are flying with muffled engines. Football 
games are cancelled Banks will not cash cheques. 
Perhaps the National Grid should be switched off 
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The Nature of Things 


In search of the body’s magic bullet 

Success is in sight for research on antibodies as a weapon against disease, writes Clive Cookson 

A ntibodies are the body's clonal research - with the main Genentech of the US with Roche And in July SmithKline Bee- system in the laboratory. It bold 
magic bullets against focus on antibodies aimed at can- of Switzerland, is likely soon to cbam. the Anglo-American phar- huge gene libraries, representin. 
foreign invaders. Our cer cells - analysts were predict- receive US approval for treating maceutlcal group, stopped clini- more than lObn antibodies, to th 
immune svstem can ing that the worldwide market non-Hodgkin's lymphoma. cal trials of an antibody to treat form of genetically engineers 


A ntibodies are the body's 
magic bullets against 
foreign invaders. Our 
immune system can 
design and make trillions of dif- 
ferent antibody molecules, each 
shaped to recognise and destroy a 
specific germ or poison. 

Scientists have long dreamed 
of adapting nature's method, to 
give the body extra ammunition 
against serious diseases. Paul 
Ehrlich, the German father of 
imm unology, first proposed 
“magic bullet” drugs based on 
antibodies a century ago. 

The idea remained impractical 
until 1975 when Cesar Mils tern 
and Georges Kohler electrified 
the world of biology with tbeir 
invention of “monoclonal" anti- 
bodies. They discovered how to 
make billions of identical copies 
of an antibody, all aimed at the 
same target 

Their discovery, at the Labora- 
tory of Molecular Biology in 
Cambridge, produced an enor- 
mous volume of hype in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. As pharma- 
ceutical and biotech companies 
poured resources into mono- 


clonal research - with the main 
focus on antibodies aimed at can- 
cer cells - analysts were predict- 
ing that the worldwide market 
for their products would exceed 
S2bn by 1990. 

Then came the disappointment. 
The technical obstacles to using 
monoclonals as drugs were far 
greater than anyone had expec- 
ted. although they have been 
applied relatively quickly as diag- 
nostic tests - magic paints rather 
than bullets. Antibody-based 
imaging agents can give doctors 
a more accurate view of a tumour 
than traditional methods. 

Now, at last, researchers tn the 
field are regaining confidence as 
they begin to overcome the prob- 
lems. The first antibody-based 
drugs are reaching the market, 
and around 100 drug candidates 
are in active development in the 
US and Europe. 

Panorex, an antibody produced 
by Glaxo Wellcome of the UK in 
collaboration with Centocor of 
the US. is already available in 
Germany to prevent the recur- 
rence of colorectal cancer. And 
Rituxan, developed by Idee and 


Genentech of the US with Roche 
of Switzerland, is likely soon to 
receive US approval for treating 
non-Hodgkin's lymphoma. 

Several promising antibodies 
are aimed at diseases other than 
cancer. The biggest selling mono- 
clonal product so far is Reopro. 
which is targeted at platelets, the 
blood particles responsible for 

Several 
promising 
antibodies 
are aimed at 
diseases other 
than cancer 

clotting; it reduces the incidence 
of heart attacks following sur- 
gery to reopen blocked arteries. 

However, there are still disap- 
pointments. In May. two separate 
monoclonals to prevent septic 
shock - the body’s often fatal 
reaction to serious injury - failed 
to show benefits in clinical trials. 


And in July SmithKline Bee- 
ebam. the Anglo-American phar- 
maceutical group, stopped clini- 
cal trials of an antibody to treat 
rheumatoid arthritis because of 
adverse reactions. 

The most important fault of the 
original 1980s monoclonals is that 
they were derived from mice - 
and the human immune system 
reacted far more strongly against 
them than scientists had expec- 
ted. The patient's reaction was 
liable either to destroy injected 
monoclonals before they could 
reach tbeir target or to cause a 
life- threatening allergy. 

Research over the past few 
years has therefore concentrated 
on making monoclonals look 
more h uman. Most of the new 

generation of products are “chi- 
meric'* (part mouse, part human) 
or “humanised" (mainly human) 
antibodies. 

However, Cambridge Antibody 
Technology, a leading UK com- 
pany in the field, has developed a 
technique for producing fully 
human antibodies against almost 
any target or “antigen”. In effect, 
CAT mimics the human immune 


system in the laboratory. It bolds 
huge gene libraries, representing 
more than lObn antibodies, to the 
form of genetically engineered 
phages (viruses that infect bac- 
teria). 

CAT's first product, an anti- 
body to prevent the formation of 
fibrous tissue in the eye follow- 
ing surgery, recently started clin- 
ical trials. 

Although mice and human 
antibodies have dominated the 
field, sheep have a minority fol- 
lowing. KS Biomedix a small 
British company, has concen- 
trated on developing sheep mono- 
clonals. on the grounds that they 
bind more tightly to their target 

This high binding affinity will 
be important in some applica- 
tions, says KS Biomedix. For 
example. the company 
announced a collaborative agree- 
ment this week with Luc Mon taw- 
nier. the French Aids researcher 
who discovered HIV. They will 
develop antibodies to block the 
receptors on the surface of the 
h uman cells, which the virus 
uses to get into the cells and 
infect them. 



A computer lustration shows the structure of an antibody sew* Rwa uo-nry 


Montagnier. who moved this 
year from Paris to Queen's Col- 
lege. New York, says an anti- 
body-based treatment for Aids 
will only work if the monoclonal 
sticks more tightly to target cells 
than HIV itself. According to KS 
Biomedix, this affinity can be 
achieved with sheep but not with 
human or mouse antibodies. 


Indeed, there is a considerable 
diversity of approaches around 
the world's antibody research 
lahs - and vigorous debate about 
their relative merits. Although 
some are bound to fail, the sci- 
ence has reached the point where 
it is safe to predict big successes 
too. Paul Ehrlich's dream will 
wyttip true in the 21st century. 
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Minding Your Own Business 
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Sharon Seibeh came to the conchisian that ‘price is all important' 


Trwvsr HumpAnts 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9,473 Set by CINEPHILH 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souvenm S00 fountain pen lor the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of PeLikan M2O0 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday September 17. marked Cross- 
word 9,473 on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One 
Southwark Bridge. London SCI 9 HU Solution on Saturday Septem- 
ber 20. 



WINNERS 9«461: D. Turgoose, Chilwell, Nottingham; Mrs B.V. 
Allan, Lytham St Annes. Lancashire; S. Freedman, London N2; 
R. Jacks, Peacehaven, East Sussex: Mrs S.J. Jenkins. Loughton, 
Essex, 


S haron Seibel had 
planned to invest 
£20.000 of her own 
funds in Sandridge 
House Sculpture. 
Two-and-a ball years later 
she estimates she has parted 
with £280,000. paid herself 
no thing and seen a string of 
losses. She wonders how 
much of her money she will 
ever see again. 

"I have made so many mis- 
takes that I can only hope," 
says Seibel, 50, a Canadian . 
“But there are genuine rea- 
sons for optimism. I was 
warned when I attended a 
small business course before 
starting up that I could not 
expect to see anything in the 
way of real returns for at 
least three years.” 

Seibel started the business 
at the end of 1994. In March 
1995 she turned the enter- 
prise into a limited company 
when she realised it would 
improve its status at interna- 
tional exhibitions. 

The business is run from 
her home, a William and 
Mary house near Melkstaam, 
Wiltshire, to which she and 
her husband, a city metal 
trader, had moved after they 
sold their house in Kensing- 
ton in 1990. Siebei had the 
idea for the company when 
she was unable to find items 
in local Bath stone to display 
in the garden. 

Through a friend, Seibel 
met a mason who bad 
, carved from local stone a 
reclining frog, very much 
larger than life. She calcu- 
lated she could produce vari- 
ations on this, other animals 
such as owls, rabbits and 
herons, and also in anima te 
items such as sundials, urns, 
waterspouts, columns and 
planters. 

“I did not need to employ 
anybody as a carver full-time 


An enterprise with a 
monumental appetite 

Sandridge House Sculpture is learning the hard way, writes Clive Fewins 


ACROSS 

1 Conceit goes with attrac- 
tive person - in his salad 
days? (4,4j 

5 Carpenter offering salt and 
vinegar i6> 

10 Man in liquor gets dis- 
charge (5) 

11 Sympathetic sound: none 
cares, sadly (9) 

12 Popper’s breeding ground 
for journalists? t5.4) 

13 Waste a day. part ol it. in 
place (5) 

14 Mischievous African sol- 
diers demand silence (6) 

15 Hide outside exotic pad 
with slippery surface <7) 

IS A name is used that ele- 
phants never get I7i 

20 Feeling of resentment by 
model at card game (6) 

22 Royal family - the usual 
daft old rubbish, for start- 
ers (5) 

24 See 17 

25 Among native Australians, 
excavations have a spa- 
cious quality 19) 

26 Astonish with a puzzle (5» 

27 Quarters are prolific in 
value t6l 

28 The Pope, perhaps, of an 
island town (S) 

Solution 9,472 
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DOWN 

1 Predicament? Economise 
( 6 ) 

2, 23 Royal legend to finish: 
turn to ET the day it leaves 
Motown (4 ,2.3.5) 

3 What the butler saw? New 
diet's comic verse (8.7) 

4 Imprisonment for going 
straight? (7) 

6, 7 Knightly legend reveals 
iniquity and hopeless moan 
(4.4 ,3 ,3.1,5) 

5 Producing fruit that's soft? 
( 8 ) 

9 Stage whispers - “like an 
old date?” 16) 

16 Ail but subject to drink, up 
in the head (9> 

17. 24 Pancake mix that is a 
form of suicide - New 
England chef's equipment 
(3.2.7) 

19 Girl's name for golden 
squirrel's nest (6) 

20 Artist and his work, a fool 
for love (7) 

21 Foot, perhaps, mentioned 
twice above (6) 

23 See 2 


Solution 9.461 
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as I knew there were many 
competent stonemasons and 
carvers in the area, quite a 
few of them without jobs or 
with only part-time work," 
sbe says. “I was confident I 
would be able to have com- 
missioned pieces carved to 
order - both in the work- 
shop here and at their own 
homes." 

Instead, she made her gar- 
dener and handyman a 
full-time employee of San- 
dridge House to help with 
deliveries and the creation - 
from a former form complex 

- of the nine-acre formal 
garden that is her oatslde 
showroom. She now has a 
second member of staff. 
Stephen Humphreys, who is 
also a director. Previously he 
ran a building company; sbe 
met him when he was work- 
ing on the restoration of 
Sandridge House. 

At the end of its first full 
year's trading in March 1996 
outgoings totalled £127,000. 
Sales that year were £42,000 
and the loss £85,000. The fol- 
lowing year, ending March 
1997. sales were £40,000, out- 
goings £123,000 and the sub- 
sequent loss £83,000. 

“We managed to reduce 
our outgoings a little 
because many of the display 
items were already in exis- 
tence. We were also able to 
reduce transport costs mar- 
ginally by taking fewer 
items in year two to Decorex 

- our major trade show in 
the US," Seibel says. 

One of the problems has 
been finding a means of sell- 
ing other than at major 
shows. Seibel is not allowed 
by her local authority to sell 
from her home - though 
people are welcome to come 
and see the more than 60 
items from the total range of 
73 lines in her garden by 


appointment She has foiled 
so far to attract the atten- 
tions of the retail trade, 
although the National Trust 
has expressed some interest 
for its shops. 

“I have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that the 
British - and to a certain 
extent the Americans - see 
price as all-important They 
are not prepared to spend 
£600 on a Staffordshire bull 

*We have 
developed a 
method of 
ageing the 
cast stone - 1 
wish I had . 
done this at 
the start' 

terrier in real Bath stone 
when they can buy it in 
reconstituted stone for £150.” 

Having learned this the 
hard way, Seibel is now 
engaged in an exercise that 
she describes as “eating her 
words". She has teamed up 
with Somerset-based Adam 
Williams, who makes items 
in reconstituted stone (“cast 
stone”) - mainly urns, foun- 
tains, benches and stools. 

A selection from his range 
now appears on the San- 
dridge House stand at trade 
shows and he pays a per- 
centage on every sale made 
as a result 

The first example of the 
collaboration was at the 1997 
Chelsea Flower Shaw in 
May. “The arrangement 
worked welL Adam's prod- 
ucts are very ornate. Mine 
are much simpler,” Seibel 


BRIDGE 


"Serious sport," wrote 
George Orwell, “has nothing 
to do with fair play. It is 
bound up with hatred, jeal- 
ousy, boastfulness, and dis- 
regard of all the rules'*. Seri- 
ous bridge involves breaking 
many of the rules we were 
once taught As usual the 
skill lies in knowing which 
rule to break, and when. 

N 

4 JS 

¥ Q4 

♦ Q 4 3 

* A Q 10 7 6 3 

W E 


W 

A Q 63 
¥ J 10 9 8 3 
♦ K 6 5 
X K 4 


x 109 7 5 
¥ K72 
♦ 967 
X J 9 5 


S 

x A K 42 
¥ A 6 5 
♦ A J 10 2 
4 82 

North East South West 
IS NB 
2C NB 2NT NB 
3NT 

North obeyed the simple 
rule: always support no 
trumps with a long minor 
suit West led J¥ - top of a 
sequence of honours. 
Declarer played Q¥ from 
dummy and East covered. 
Following the prescribed reg- 
ulations for holding-up, 
declarer ducked this and 
East’s 7¥ continuation - the 


higher card from two 
remaining - just as the 
books state. Finally, declarer 
won with A¥. and led 84. 
West remembered that sec- 
ond hand plays low, and did 
so. declarer finessed with 
104, and Blast won with J4. 
East returned S4, declarer 
won with Af, and led 24. 
West produced KX, and 
declarer cashed five clubs 
and two spade tricks, and 
that marip nine. 

All perfectly played to the 
rules and. sadly, quite 
wrong. When declarer leads 
84. West must not play low, 
but instead Insert K4. 
Declarer is helpless: if he 
wins with A4, the club suit 
cannot be established - East 
must win the third round 
with J4 and dummy is entry- 
less. If declarer ducks KX. 
West instantly sets the con- 
tract with his two heart 
tricks. West should realise 
that his K4 is useless nniww 
it can be used to promote a 
trick for his partner, once 
declarer has run out of 
clubs. With no other entry to 
dummy. West's QA or K+ 
must come into play. 

Ironically, no one men- 
tioned any of this. Perhaps it 
was kinder that way. West 
was a bridge teacher and 
South his student. 

Paul Mendelson 


says. “He needs all his 
money to reinvest in his 
product, so he is short of 
working capital. By sharing 
on my stand be can. promote 
hi« company name - Triton 
Castings - and also help to 
draw in customers. 

“Total sales of Sandridge 
House items off the stand 
rose to £1-1500 from a miser- 
able £500 last year, and turn- 
over has risen to £50,000 
since the spring.” Seibel 
says. 

“I am sure the presence of 
some of Adam’s range 
helped. A large Venetian urn 
from Sandridge House costs 
about £2,000 plus VAT. while 
a comparable cast stone 
product in Adam’s range 
costs about £650.” 

At Chelsea this year Seibel 
also showed the first two of 
her own range of cast stone 
dogs under the name “Man's 
Best Friend”, an established 
company she bought from 
Williams for £5,000. 

The two dogs are produced 
using a new moulding tech- 
nique. “It is hard to tell tbey 
are not real stone." Seibel 
says. “The price is right and 
I am confident they will sell 
well 

“Again, however, there is 
a flip side: the moulds for 
the new products cost £3,500 
each. I am determined to 
finance the other seven 
designs I have planned from 
the profits of the first two.” 

Using the new casting pro- 
cess, Sandridge House has 
also recently produced cast 
stone versions of both an 
upright and reclining frog 
from her original range. The 
prices are £55 and £40 in cast 
stone, as opposed to £250 and 
£165 ori ginall y 

"We have had the moulds 
made from actual stone orig- 
inals and we have also devel- 


oped a method of ageing the 
cast stone - I only wish 1 
had thought of doing this 
with the real stone when 1 
started out." says Siebei. 

If Man’s Best Friend does 
well. Seibel hopes sbe will be 
able to offset the losses of 
Sandridge House against it 
for tax purposes. However, 
she thinks there is reason to 
believe Sandridge House 
could do well in Us own 
right. 

“Last year a quarter of 
sales were overseas - mainly 
to the United States and 
Japan.” she says. “Although 
Chelsea was very disappoint- 
ing in 1996 it led to a Japa- 
nese order for £7.900 and we 
are hoping to sell more 
there. We are also awaiting a 
decision from Bahrain on 
quotes to the value of 
£70.000. 

“Overall, however. I now 
accept that reconstituted 
stone has spoilt the market 
for the real thing. People 
usually cannot tell the differ- 
ence, and as moulding tech- 
nology improves this is 
likely to continue. 

“You can supply any num- 
ber of repeat orders by pour- 
ing a mix into a mould, The 
price of the mix is under £1 a 
cubic foot, as opposed to £40 
for real stone. The figures 
say it all 

"Sometimes I feel a fool for 
having spent so much 
money learning this, but l 
am sure there is some future 
in our real stone products - 
although the margin on 
reconstituted stone is much 
higher. I feel it was all a 
necessary learning curve. 
Mercifully, I have capital 
and masses of new ideas." 

■ Sandridge House Sculp- 
ture, Sandridge Hill, Melk- 
sham, Wiltshire SN12 7QY; 
01225 706696 


CHESS 


An obscure tournament 
which ended in Beijing on 
Thursday revealed how 
China aims to join Russia, 
the US and UK as a chess 
super-power. The S.T.Lee 
Cup’s $5000 prize brought 
GMs and IMs from nine 
countries to compete against 
China's best. Visitors took 
most of the prizes, but Chen 
Zhn, 20, the 1996 world girl 
champion, was near the top. 
Many' Chinese still lack 
experience, and in this gamp 
the black player loses 
through stage-fright against 
the UK's No 4 grandmaster 
(J S peel man v Yaoyao 
Wang). 

1 d4 Nfff 2 Bg5 “The 
Tramp”, a London speciality 
exported for this occasion. 
Ne4 3 Bf4 d5 4 e3 c5 5 Bd3 
NcS? Better e6. As played. 
Black’s knight is harried. 6 
Bxe4 dxe4 7 d& Nb4 8 Nc3 
e67 9 d6 This pawn cuts the 
black army in two, and its 
best moments are yet to 
came. Nc6 10 Nxe4 f5 11 BgS 
QbG 12 Nf6+! Kf7 If gxfB 13 
Qh5+ wins. 13 Nxh71 Rxh7 
14 d7 Be7 15 NfS Qxb2 16 0-0 
Qb6 17 dxc8Q Few central 
pawns achieve touchdown so 
early. RxcS 18 Rbl Qa5 If 
Qa6 19 Qd7. 19 Rxb7 Rc7 20 
Qbl Bd6 21 Kdl Be5 22 
Nxe5+ Nxes 23 Bf4 23 Bd8! 
looks even stronger, but 
Black still resigned since 


Rxb7 24 Qxb7+ Kffi 25 Qb2! 
Qc7 26 Bg3 and f4 wins a 
piece. 

The real sign of China's 
rising strength came in an 
exhibition by Anatoly Kar- 
pov, a guest in Beijing, 
against eight boys and eight 
girls. The Fide world cham- 
pion scored only +5 =9 -2. the 
best result ever against him 
in a simul and superior even 
to the England junior team 
of 1982 which was led by 
Hodgson and King and 
packed with future masters. 
Karpov said: “They have no 
right to be so strong". 

No 1196 

White mates in two moves, 
against any defence (by J M 
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Rice) — a problem which 
defeated nearly half the 
finalists in a UK solving 
championship. 

Solution, Bade Page 

Leonard Barden 
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J ^what is going on? AU 
wer the country, companies 
***** been frantically oom- 
Petin? with each other to 

f“ e ’ *"* «*a- 

««s of silence at the solenm 
Sf “^baWd by. the armi- 
- stic ^,° r *** world war. Jets . 
. are flying with muffle* engines. 

Football games are cancelled. 
■■■’ Kanks wiH not cash cheques. 

whole nation win come to 
. a standstill while a young motb- 
ejfs cotDn. la carried through the 
. strqrts of.Londnn. They didn't do 
- anything like this after the bat- 
tie of the Sommer What on earth : 
awre caiLWB do when the Queen 

dies? Perhaps the 
National" Grid will be switched 
off and Bfg Ben stop ped 

strange it is tlwt to a sog>- 
. posedly secular age we stin keep 
oh returning to ' West mins ter 
Abbey to act as a container for 
■ our profonndest national fed-' 

' higs.‘ Our kings and princesses 
He there .among the. generals 
admirals , and . poets and banners 
of forgotten victories. Instinc- 
tively we carry this icon of. so 
many dreams there too, for, as 


Truth of the Matter 


Burying a part of the national dream 

Hugh Dickinson on our need for a ritual, ceremonial farewell to the Princess of Wales 


FMEto Larkin wrote so memora- 
bly rtf such sacred spaces, it is In 
“That blent air that all our com* 
pulsions meet, are recognised 
and robed as destinies". 

We need national ceremonies 
for national events. There was a 
time when local celebrations 
used to take , place to parish 
churches all over the land, which 
helped to make people feel per- 
sonally to touch with the focus 
at the centre at. the Cenotaph or 
to Westminster. Abbey. In those 
days only Londoners had a 
chance to gttmpse the pomp .and 
ceremony ofthe Slow processions . 
to the streets of the capital and 
only 'the elite ever got their 
noses inside the abbey. 

But now we all can have a pew 
in front of our televisions or out- 


side the palace. Even so, mllHnns 
want to Jump to their cars to be 
present to Finchley Road as the 
hearse goes by. To be there. To 
. reach out. People still Teach ont 
to touch the screen when Elvis 
appears on it. 

We need rites and ceremonies 
to contain this ocean of grier 
because, aided and abetted by 
the media, we have projected so 
much of ourselves into the 
people's princess. The tabloids 
have fed our obsession but the 
appetite is a voracious hunger to 
the British public, which is both 
moving and disturbing. 

Each day of this past week the 
feeding frenzy has become more 
intense. But exactly what are 
those feelings and why are they 
so intense? The word hysteria 


may sound a discordant note, 
but is it apt? What are all these 
gestures, these public ceremo- 
nies for? 

The final closure on a drama 
which we feel has somehow been 
about us. That’s what they used 
to say about the plays of Sopho- 
cles. Yes. it has all the makings 
of a Greek Tragedy. The cliche 
has been much in use. Human 
beings play out the parts of what 
seems no more than a soap opera 
of high life in front of the foot- 
lights of the world's cameras, 
not realising that they are 
caught up in the slow machinery 
of the inhmpe n gods. 

The hammer falls and a terri- 
ble beauty is bom. Everything is 
changed and the process of 
transmogrification - or canoni- 


sation - sets to work. Without 
Invoking the gods the human 
tragedies are searing enough, to 
wrench a gasp of horror and dis- 
belief from even the most hard- 
ened - a beautiful woman dead 
in shocking circumstances and 
her children motherless. 

But now she is not just a beau- 
tiful. complex and emotionally 
ambiguous individual We can- 
not let her be that now. Any 
more than they conld let Che 
Guevara be the flawed, failed 
revolutionary he was, or the 
over-eater Elvis the dead idol 
that he is. She will join the Great 
Undying because at some sur- 
prisingly deep level whole 
swathes of the population des- 
perately need her. 

She was a bit of our national 


dreaming. She may have been 
extruded from the dinosaur 
royal family but she had become 
part of the nation's extended 
family. No coronation for her; 
but Coronation Street enthroned 
her. Half the population now 
seem to have been in love with 
her. No wonder national mourn- 
ing is the order of the day. 

You can see them weeping. 
Particularly the women. For 
them she was so vividly them- 
selves, Injured, badly treated, 
sick at heart but fighting back 
and winning. And the champion 
of the injured and oppressed - a 
secular Joan of Arc with a hand- 
some and wealthy lover. Could it 
have lasted? Conld she have car- 
ried all those projections? Would 
her own ambiguities have tolled 


her? The precipice was peril- 
ously dose. 

Now she is dead there is noth- 
ing to stop our investment to the 
icon of Diana. Age cannot wither 
her. Nor future escapades dis- 
credit her. 

But when all the personal ges- 
tures of grief have been made, 
the little tokens of the poem or 
the single rose, we still need cor- 
porate rites and ceremonies to 
deal with all that grief and earth 
it in a more andent soil. So we 
carry her body into Westminster 

Abbey to rest for a while among 
the nation’s great and good. 

It is there too, according to the 
Christian dream, all individ- 
uals, kings, princesses, paupers 

and unknown warriors are alike 
made commoners and welcomed 
simply as tndividnal men and 
women, unencrusted with the 
panoply of glamour or other 
people’s dreams or projections. 
There they fall into the presence 
of one who simply calls them 
sons and daughters and whom 
all can call their father as he 
heals the wounds and wipes 
away their tears. Let’s hope so. 


Lunch with the FT 

woman 


a 


view of 
New 


Fernanda Eberstadt has packed a 
lot into her 36 years. -She talks to 
Michael Thompson-Noel 


I n conversation, one of 
.Fernanda Eberstadt's 
favourite words is 
“Wow!", though it 
hardly ever appears in 
her novels, which are pow- 
ered by gale-force blasts of 
lexicographical energy and 
verve. She also uses 
■"Mmmmmm!” and 

■ “Hmmmrnmr a lot 

As a result, when she first 
set eyes on the ETs photog- 
rapher, this woman, who 
would have to be rated in 
the front rank of trans- 
■ atlantic, .thirtysomething . 
novelists. . exclaimed, in 
tones more associated with a 
teenager “Wow! Mmmmmm! 
Hmmmmm!" 

1 1 bad arranged to meet 
Eberstadt at London's Le 
.Caprice restaurant, near the 
Ritz hotel. Le Caprice is 
serene and posh and quivers 
with self-importance 
Its saving grace is the 
.staff, especially the deputy 
medtre d\ a person' of groat 
suavity, who told me, to a 
whisper, that Le Caprice did 
not permit photographers to 
ply their: trade on its 
premises,-, so my guest and 
the FTs photographer would 
have to. step outside. If 
they'd be so kind.. 

.Despite the volcanic heat, 
the photographer, was wear- 
tog a blazer and - it was this 
that shocked Eberstadt - a 
tie. "WowJ" said the novelist. 
“ Mmwmnini! Hmnrnimm!" - 
explaining that never in her 
life had she seen a photo- 


grapher wearing a tie:.-* 

She has seen practically 
everything else. 

Earlier this year, at the 
time her acclaimed third 
novel. When the Sons of 
Heaven Meet the Daughters 
of the Earth, was published 
to the US, Harper's Bazaar 
said Eberstadt had lived 
quite a lew lives in her 36 
years. 

. What was- more, said the 
magazine, a five-page auto- 
biography that Eberstadt 
had supplied to her US pub- 
lisher's publicists had bor- 
dered on social satire. Bom: 
I960, into a New York Upper 
East Side . family and raised 
an Park Avenue. Daughter 
of NY -society photographer 
Frederick Eberstadt and his 
novelist wife, Isabel- 

At her parents’ parties the 
young Fernanda — generally 
known as Nenna - met the 
likes of Gloria Vanderbilt, 
Lee Radsdwill, philanthro- 
pists Samuel and Judith Pea- 
body, Ahmet Ertegfin, Gore 
Vidal, Diana Vreeland, Jer- 
ome Robbins. Jessye Nor- 
man and Andy WarhoL In 
the 1970s she worked extra- 
curricularly at George Bal- 
anchine’s New York City 
Ballet, Vreeland 's Costume 
Institute at the Metropolitan 
Museum, and Warhol’s Inter- 
view magazine. 

Educated: Brearley, an 
upper-crust Manhattan girls' 
school, and Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, from which she 
graduated in 1982. Current 












T e manda Bwstarit one of the places she Bees most is Siberia, whereas London is a Tat of a grungy dump' 


status: married, one child, 
with a second child on the 
way. Places lived: Istanbul, 
Barcelona, the Basque 
region of Spain, Milan, New 
Hampshire, Manhattan and 
London. 

Appearance: "gamine" is 
most accurate, though Harp- 
er’s reckoned she resembled 
"a woman hoping to pass 
herself off as a man to some 
gender-swap movie, or a 
very pretty soldier". 

Her renowned self-confi- 
dence, intelligence and per- 
ceptivity are shot through 
by a modesty that may often 
be mistaken for mere good 
manners. 

“Is Le Caprice really one 
of your faves?" 1 asked. 

“Wow? Mmmmmm? 
Hmmmmm!" 

“Are you extremely hun- 
gry?” 

“Oh; sure, yeabhhhb. 
Wow!” 

, “Then I think we should 
eat a lot" I said. “Starter, 
pudding, what have yon. As 
much as we possibly can. 
Would you like a drink?” 

“Oh, yeahhhhh, sure - 
water." 

“Would you like cham- 


pagne?" 

“Just water, thanks - 
really." 

When the Sons of Heaven 
Meet the Daughters of the 
Earth has been hailed as one 
of the great New York nov- 
els: as riflTgifrhg and as exhil- 
arative as Tom Wolfe’s Bon- 

Places lived: 
Istanbul, 
Barcelona, 
the Basque 
region of 
Spain, Milan, 
Manhattan 
and London 

fire of the Vanities. Yet Eber- 
stadt was not living in the 
Big Apple during the 
lengthy writing of Sons of 
Heaven, and says - remark- 
ably - that she had to make 
frequent use of the Blue 
Guide to New York, to check 
things out 

“I had been on the move 


for six years, and in that 
time New York had become 
a totally different place. It 
evolves very swiftly. In any 
case. 1 was terrified of writ- 
ing about New York, 
because every American 
writer has done it" 

Sons of Heaven takes its 
name from a series of bibli- 
cal drawings, inspired by 
Genesis, which the novel's 
central character, a late- 
blooming, 25-year-old wild- 
boy-artist named Isaac 
Hooker, is working on. 

Hooker’s resolutely 
unmodemist work infuriates 
some of those who see it. 
“You can't paint animals 
and expect people to sit up 
and take notice," he is told 
by a former friend, Casey 
Hanrahan, who is organising 
an exhibition of young art- 
ists on behalf of a mega-rich 
New York gallery -cum -arts- 
foundation run by Chicago 
aspirin heiress Dolly Gebler 
and her womanising hus- 
band Alfred. 

Eberstadt's UK publisher 
appears to be under the 
impression that Sons of 
Heaven is primarily a rollick- 
ing satire of the New York 


art world of the late 1980s, 
with its extraordinary price 
inflation, though that wasn’t 
how the book struck me, 
even though the NY art 
scene is beautifully handled. 

“It doesn't seem much like 
a satire," I said. 

“No," said Eberstadt “that 
is a total misreading of the 
book." 

“It seems to me," I said, 
“that it’s much more a novel 
about a family, the Geblers; 
about a love affair; and 
about the difficulties in 
male-female relationships." 

“Mmmmmm! Hmmmmm. 1 " 
said Eberstadt, cutting vigor- 
ously into her calves' liver. 
“That’s much more what it’s 
about” 

I asked the novelist 
whether she had suffered at 
the hands of those who 
would control her work. “I 
don't find Sons of Heaven too 
long or too short, even 
though it runs to 404 pages. 
But how did your publishers 
react to its length?" 

“Mmmmmm! Hmmmmm!" 
said Eberstadt “1 suffered at 
the hands of my editor in 
New York. [The US pub- 
lisher is Alfred A. Knopf]. 


She’s a length fascist I'd 
say. She would have been 
happier to see it hacked 
right back. I endured a lot of 
bullying." 

As well as writing novels, 
Eberstadt is a regular con- 
tributor to The New Yorker, 
which treats its writers 
extremely oddly, and also 
does a lot of travel writing. 
One of the places she likes 
most is Siberia. 

“What are you." I asked, 
"a masochist?" 

“I went all round the old 
Soviet Union, you know, and 
loved it" Eberstadt replied. 
*Tt was fascinating. But it's 
evolving very fast. I can’t 
believe how mucb money 
those emergent capitalists 
are making. As for Siberia, 
it's the end of the earth - 
cursed, sort of godforsaken, 
blasted, yet very indepen- 
dent Strange.” 

“Have you liked living in 
London?" She knows London 
well. 

“London’s a bit of a 
grungy dump," she replied. 
“You just sink back into it 
as though into an old bed. 
London always feels to me 
when I fly back into it - 
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Aafttay Asftwood 

especially from mainland 
Europe - as though post-war 
food rationing is still in 
force. When you're away, no 
one realises you're gone; 
when you return, no one 
asks where you’ve been. 

“London has a distinctive 
social torpor. It’s great for 
friendships but not for drive, 
deadlines - getting anything 
done. There is too much 
drinking, too much fan, too 
many late nights. But I love 
the mockery. People are very 
sharp. Americans, in con- 
trast are extremely careful 
of each other’s feelings." 

By the sound of it her 
fourth novel ought to be set 
in London. But it's not it is 
mainly set in New York 
again. “A love story," says 
Eberstadt guardedly, 
“though the characters are 
younger than the last 
bunch." 

Finally, one of Le 
Caprice’s ridiculously hand- 
some waiters gave us a list 
■of paddings, and wiggled his 
eyebrows seductively. 

“Should we?” Eberstadt 
asked me. 

“Oh, wow!” I said. 
“Mmmmmm! Hmmmmm!" 


NiaJI Ferguson and Glen O'Hara 


It’s a funny old business, politics 

Applying the techniques of modem management and marketing to the political arena has pitfalls the MBA textbooks don’t mention 
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D o politicians need to 
be Masters of Busi- 
ness a ^minis tration? 
And are policies like 
Scottish and Welsh devolution 
simply the political equivalent of 
^e-engineering" and “de-merg- 
ing”? These questions are 
prompted by the growing, simi- 
larity between the new genera- 
tion of political leaders and the 
ehM executive officers of major 
corporations. - 

A . semi-serious parallel 
between the -British prime minis- 
ter TOny Blair’s style of politics 
and the techniques of modem 
management has been drawn 


giving everyone “a stake in 
the new governing enterprise". 

Sure enough: in announcing 
earlier this summer that “citi- 
zens’ juries" would be .estab- 
lished to monitor government 
policy, TUflir declared: “If you’re 
running a business Hke Salis- 
bury's or Marks. and Spencer, 
you keep having to test what 
you’re doing." The idea that the 
government would publish 
annual results bore. the same 
stamp. 

This is nothing new. For Blair 
and his supporters would not be 
in power if they had not already 
applied the principles of modem 


reo^^lince his election vie- nianagement mmketing to 

AnriL On the very mom- the reform of the labour Parly. 

^^?nrimP^nister. first the Ann was. restructured 


tog he became prime minister, 
.the International Herald Tribune 
hailed the success of “Bl ah- & 
Co",' while, the Observer urged 
Blair.- to manage his 
'party “like a modem company^ ? 


to beef up. the CEO’s power at 
the expense of the big institu- 
tional shareholders (the unions). 
Then its public image was trans- 
formed by - a calculated multi- 


media advertising campaign - 
the anatomy of which was laid 
bare when the Labour “war 
book” was leaked to the press. 

The same approach informs 
New Labour's approach to gov- 
ernment. Scottish and Welsh de- 
volution resembles the response 
favoured by companies like Hew- 
lett-Packard to the problem of 
diseconomies of scale: as soon as 
part ofthe company gets too big, 
give it autonomy, spin it off. 

Meanwhile, the use of focus 
groups signals the advent of 
supermarket politics. The party 
will now simply be a brand name 
for whatever products the latest 
“psychographic" and AIO (activi- 
ties, interests and opinions) sur- 
veys suggest voters /consumers 
want This is pretty much how 
Tesco deckles what to put on its 
shelves. It’s also a trick learnt by 
Bill Clinton, master of the new & 
la carte politics. 


Don’t expect too much trouble 
from the shareholders: if the 
CEO doesn't like facing ques- 
tions from the squad in Parlia- 
ment he can always opt for an 
annual general meeting instead. 
He’s already promised to give us 
the annual results of UK pic. 

All this gives the new Conser- 
vative leader William Hague an 
obvious blueprint as he seeks to 
give his party its long-overdue 
makeover. As a McKinsey man, 
Hague knows where to begin. • 

“It’s the organisation, stupid" 
is his current watchword - and 
well it might he. For the peculiar 
thing about the Conservative 
Party is that despite espousing 
business -style solutions for 
almost every problem in the 
1980s, the one institution it 
allowed to bumble along 
unchanged was itself True, the 
Tories modernised their market- 
ing, with the help of Messrs Saat- 


chi and BelL But their organisa- 
tion remained in a time-warp: at 
the local level it continued to be 
like a charity run by genteel 
pensioners. It remained- in essen- 
tials a 19th century party, a vol- 
untary association rather than a 
company. 

The question remains, how- 
ever, whether politics really is 
just another business, as oar 
political leaders now think it is. 
Two economic problems seem to 
arise already. First the new poli- 
tics is more expensive than the 
old. As parties become more like 
firms and as competition 
hetween them becomes more 
intense, their operating costs 
increase. The cost of the most 
recent US presidential campaign 
was estimated to be $800 hl 

By comparison, British elec- 
tions are cheap - partly because 
of restrictions on the number of 
television party political broad- 


casts - but the 1997 election bud- 
gets were nevertheless signifi- 
cantly up compared with 1992. 
(Public funding is the German 
solution. But one look at Ger- 
many's painfully dreary politics 
tells you the downside of that) 

Yet parties are seeking to win 
votes, not to sell a product which 
generates revenues. They are 
reliant on sources of finance 
which are abnormal from a busi- 
ness viewpoint Membership 
dues can be likened to subscrip- 
tions to newspapers, but neither 
parties nor newspapers can rely 
on these atone and parties, 
unlik e newspapers, cannot sell 
advertising as they are only in 
the business of advertising them- 
selves. Hence the need for pri- 
vate donations which compro- 
mise the parties' all-important 
claim to represent the public 
interest 

The second problem is that the 


rewards of success for individu- 
als to politics - securing office - 
seem paltry relative to the costs 
of modem electioneering. Politi- 
cians' salaries are laughably low 
compared with comparable exec- 
utive jobs to the corporate sec- 
tor. The allegations of “sleaze” 
which proved so damag in g to the 
Conservative party at the* last 
election show how easily politi- 
cians can be led Into temptation 
in the pursuit of additional 
Income; it will happen to Labour 
politicians soon, despite Blair’s 
puritanical rhetoric. 

The chief executive had good 
cause to feel smug as he 
returned to his office recently. 
But he should remember the 
words of his predecessor hut one. 
Politics may be a business of 
sorts; but it remains to many 
ways a "funny old business" 
with pitfalls the MBA textbooks 
don't mention. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Money 
maketh 
the man 


Continued from Page I 


the foundation of the Bank 
of England in 1694 and the 
Bank of Scotland iu 1695. 
both of which issued paper 
notes to supplement coin. 
They were followed in 1727 
by the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. 

The City of Glasgow Bank 
was established in Virginia 
Street in 1839 by a group of 
merchants to finance their 
trade, particularly with the 
New World. The bank sur- 
vived a heavy run on the 
failure of the Western Bank 
in 1557. and by the s umm er 
of 1678 appeared to be in a 
very prosperous condition. 
In the balance sheet drawn 
up in June of that year, its 
133 branches showed assets 
of £11.892.593 Us Sd. That the 
balance sheet had not under- 
gone an external audit was 
not considered significant. 

The bank's £100 shares 
had risen in price to £240. 
and the directors announced 
a net profit of £140,095 12s 
lOd and a dividend of 12 per 
cent nominal or 5 per cent 
on the appreciated shares. 
Five per cent does not sound 
a lavish return, but in the 
1870s in Scotland there was 
no inflation. 

In fact, many prices were 
fading as a result of the 
expansion of trade through 
Glasgow, and holders of the 
government stock of the 
period - the so-called Con- 
sols - appeared to be content 
with a dividend of under 3 
per cent. Admittedly, the 
City Bank shares were risk- 
ier. for they were not backed 
by the faith and credit of the 
United Kingdom and their 
dividends could only be paid 
out of profits, but the direc- 
tors of the bank - Potter, 
Stewart, Stronach, Salmond. 
Taylor, Ingtis, Wright - 
appeared to be sound men, 
of a certain age. severe and 
whiskery Of face and sober 
of dress, pillars of their kirks 
and Masonic lodges. The 
livelihoods of widows and 
orphans appeared to be safe 
in their hands. 

I have seen the register of 
shareholders as of July 1878, 
and although there are some 
big Glasgow holdings, most 
of the partners are what 
Benjamin Franklin used to 
call the ‘'middling people'*. 

Indeed, the register is a 
sort of snapshot of middle 
Scotland. There are minis- 
ters, fanners, tax men. bak- 
ers. feuars (tenant fanners), 
calico printers, collectors of 
customs, builders, drapers, 
artists, portioners, grocers, 
clothiers, tobacconists, over- 
seers, yarn agents, shoemak- 
ers. commercial clerks, curri- 
ers, surgeons, dyers, 
inspectors of the poor, flesh- 
ers. carvers, tanners, cattle 
salesmen, cashiers, house 
factors. 

T he Peebles Adver- 
tiser (October 12 
187S) later reck- 
oned that among 
the shareholders 
were more than 200 spin- 
sters, 154 married ladies, 98 
executors and 76 trustees. In 
other words, almost half of 
the beneficial shareholders 
were women and children - 
classes that, in high Victo- 
rian social theory, were not 
supposed to be exposed to 
the risks and opportunities 
of the world of money. 

Among those ladies was 
Janet Gibson, the widow of 
our Peebles cooper. Robert 
Gibson. Mr Gibson bad died 
in 1854, and on November 2 
of that year. John Bathgate, 
the trust's agent and town 


clerk of Peebles, wrote to the 
bank asking that the £540 in 
stock be transferred into the 
names of the three trustees, 
including Mr Buchan. 

Mr Buchan claimed in 
court that the transfer was 
done without his authority: 
but unfortunately there 
existed a minute of 1856, 
signed by him. and charging 
Ss to the trust os fee for the 
transfer. The two other 
trustees died and. in 1872, Mr 
Buchan signed the trust's 
dividend warrant as. “sole 
surviving executor". That 
was also presented in court. 

What do I know of this 
man. the patriarch of my 
famlJ y? A locket in the pos- 
session of a relation contains 
tiny photographs thought to 
be of Mr and Mrs Buchan in 
early middle age. It shows a 
solid man with thick black 
hair and that look of frozen 
severity of most early photo- 
graphic portraits. He was 
bom in June 1S11 near Stir- 
ling. and used to tell people 
in Peebles that his first 
memory was of the cannons 
fired to celebrate the victory 
at Waterloo. 

H e was appren- 
ticed to a Mr 
Monteith, a 
writer at Stir- 
ling, but in 
1835 be came to Peebles as 
temporary clerk to the Town 
Clerk and stayed. When the 
City Bank opened its Peebles 
branch in 1840. he became 
its sub-agent under Walter 
Tborburn; and when it 
closed after the failure ofthe 
Western in 1857. he was suc- 
cessively agent of the Royal 
R ank and the Commercial 
Bank. He was also for some 
time procurator-fiscal (dis- 
trict attorney) and a member 
of the town council. 

In 1844. he married Violet 
Henderson, and they had 
five children, starting with 
John, who produced the son 
and daughter novelists. This 
John, instead of following 
his father into business, was 
caught up in the religious 
revival sweeping Scotland at 
that time and became a min- 
ister of the Free Kirk. A vir- 
tuous and otherworldly man. 
though passionate in church 
politics, he was. I believe, 
the first in our family to 
publish a work of literature: 
a book of verse in the Words- 
worthian tradition called 
Tweedside Echoes and Moor- 
land Musmgs. 

His younger brother. Wil- 
lie. did join his father, and 
the firm of J & W Buchan 
was founded in 1874. That 
firm is still in business, 
though no members of my 
family have been employed 
there since the death of 
great uncle Walter in 1953. 

According to his obituarist 
in the Peebles Advertiser. 
Mr Buchan, writer, was 
remarkably quiet and retir- 
ing. very diligent, somewhat 
lacking in oratorical power, 
but “nailing good" with doc- 
uments. “He could prepare a 
deed," the obituary said, “in 
a manner which would have 
done credit to the most 
skilled conveyancer." 

He seems to have been a 
respectable man, perhaps a 
little narrow in outlook and 
not especially learned: his 
legal arguments were demol- 
ished in court. He may have 
been a little credulous, for 
one senses in his lawsuits a 
belief in justice, whereas 
what is treated in court is 
not justice but the law. 

In 1862, be bought an 
estate in Midlothian, not 
realising the fragility of bis 
prosperity. The Victorian 




tember 30, the directors 
finally faced reality and 
asked for funds from the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, 
which had helped when the 
Western failed in 1857. 

The Edinburgh h ank s 
demanded to see the books. 
On October l, the directors 
resolved to stop trading. Just 
after 9am on October 2. 
Stronach sent out telegrams 
to the branches, one of 
which is preserved in the 
archive of the Bank of Scot- 
land: “Bank has stopped pay- 
ment close your door at once 
& pay nothing whatever 
other banks will pay the 
notes". 

As I've said, there was no 
longer a City Bank branch at 
Peebles; the town had less 
anxiety for the depositors 
than for the shareholders, 
and particularly the trust- 
ees. According to an analysis 
by the Peebles Advertiser, 
the district had to find some 
£26,000 to meet the first call 
from the liquidators, and a 
fund was set up to aid them. 

By January, it had raised 
more than £700. As the scale 
of the disaster became 
apparent, there was rage at 
the directors of the bank. A 
cartoon shows them carous- 
ing at the boardroom table, 
fishing into a great chest 
marked “In Trust" which 
spills banknotes into the 
fetid air. Robert Bruce and 
John Knox, Scotland's 
national and ecclesiastical 
heroes, look on in stem 
despair. 

“And has Scotland,” says 
the Bruce, leaning on his 
battle-axe, “come to this 
after all our struggles and 
sufferings?” 

“Fear not, my friend," 
replies Knox, clasping his 
Bible, “the Lord will yet 
judge them." 

On October 13, a Sunday, 
while Mr Buchan was no 
doubt brooding on bis mis- 
fortune in Peebles, a strange 
event occurred in the West 
Free Kirk at Pathhead, by 
Kirkcaldy in the Kingdom of 
Fife. His son, tbe Rev John 
Buchan, stood, up to preach 
bis sermon. He chose as his 
text - and as I say this, I 
still can’t quite believe it - 
tbe verse from St Matthew 
16: 19k “Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steak" 

1 quote from the sermon: 
“No doubt money has a cer- 
tain power. It can buy fine 
houses, rich raiment, daz- 
zling equipages, luxuries. 


lands, anti such like, adula- 
tion, cringing and flattery. 
But that is all it can do. 
What a m an most needs 
money cannot buy. Not the 
love of one true human 
friend, not peace of con- 
science, not a ray of God’s 
sweet mercy, not a crumb of 
comfort in tbe hour of death. 
It cannot bring back our lost 
to us or robe our souls for 
tbe judgment seat" 

I c ann ot know how Mr 
Buchan responded to his 
son's homily when he read 
it unctuously reproduced, in 
the newspaper. Nor can I 
reconstruct their relation- 
ship. But I know it was the 
turning-point in a small- 
town family chronicle. 

Something small and hard 
that day went out of my fam- 
ily, and something else, 
which, at a loss for words, 
ni call fantastic, came in to 
replace it: the Rev John 
standing still before the win- 
dows of town jewellers’ 
shops, murmuring to his 
children: “And the 12 gates 

It became a 
formula of 
popular 
fiction 
repeated by 
Renting, 
le Carre 
and others 

were 12 pearls; every several 
gate was of one pearl, and 
the street of the city was 
pure gold, as it were trans- 
parent glass.” 

On Friday, January 31 
1879. at a quarter to six in 
the evening, after ll days of 
gruelling evidence and Scot- 
tish hair-splitting, Potter and 
Stronach were found guilty 
as charged of fabricating bal-' 
ance sheets; and the other 
five directors of uttering - 
that is, publishing - them. 
The prosecution had already 
made a tactical withdrawal 
from charges of embezzle- 
ment. 

You should not, the Lord 
Advocate, prosecuting, told 
the Jury in conclusion on the 
28th, consider the seven 
dejected accused to be bad 
men. With a nice under- 
standing of what we now 
call white-collar crime, he 
said: “I tell you that any 
offence such as this is impos- 
sible except to a man of good 


Popperteto 

character. If a man is not of 
good repute ... he would 
never be put in the impor- 
tant position of a director of 
a great bank.” 

Nonetheless, the sentences 
handed down on February' l 
- is- months in gaol for Pot- 
ter and Stronach, eight 
months for the others - were 
not well received in the west 
and the Borders. A person 
who signed himself “Wor- 
kingman" in the Peebles 
Advertiser recollected the 
recent case of a man sen- 
tenced to serve four months 
in prison for tossing a stone 
into the Tweed with the 
alleged intention of stunning 
a salmon. 

There was. it seems, one 
law for the rich and one for 
the poor. 

And another for the mid- 
dling sort Already on the 
23rd, the First Division of 
the Court of Session -at Edin- 
burgh had thrown out 
“Buchan's case”: Lord Deas 
described the petition as 
“perfectly hopeless”. At 
appeal before the House of 
Lords, on May 20. Lord Sel- 
borne expressed sympathy 
for Mr Buchan's misfortune, 
for he had never enjoyed the 
income from the shares; but 
Lord Hatherley commented 
acidly: “If he was not a 
shareholder, who could be?" 

Mr Buchan lived on. in 
poor health, for a while. 
Early on Monday morning, 
September 24 1883, his son 
Willie entered his bedroom 
and thought at first that his 
father was asleep. “Like 
many others." the Peebles 
Advertiser wrote on the 
29th, “he was a sufferer from 
the collapse of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, and the fail- 
ure of his health may fairly 
be ascribed to that calamity. 
His remains were conveyed 
to their last resting-place in 
Peebles Churchyard yester- 
day by a large company of 
mourners." 

For the effects of these 
events, we should consult 
not John Buchan's Memory 
Uold-the-Door but the remi - 
n i scences of his younger sis- 
ter, Anna, who was bom in 
1877. Anna’s preoccupations 
in Unforgettable, Unforgotten 
are domestic, while John's 
are of the open air. 

Anna says life at Pathhead 
and then in Glasgow was 
tight - “indeed, after the 
failure of the Glasgow Bank 
there was little more than 
my father’s modest stipend, 
but so well did Mother man- 
age that the house was nm 
with every comfort.” The 


family employed, it seems, a 
cook and a nurse for the 
children, a domestic rein- 
forcement we might all 
envy- Gradually, as John's 
earnings came into the 
household, the world Anna 
describes begins io expand. 

There is something dizzy- 
ing about tbe speed with 
which the Rev .John’s chil- 
dren get down to work. John 
published his first book at 
the age of IS. and by tbe 
time he left Oxford Univer- 
sity in 1899. he was a full- 
grown novelist and critic. He 
was called to the Bar and for 
a while concentrated on 
legal aspects of finance, com- 
memorated in his pamphlet 
of 1905. The Law Relating to 
the Taxation of Foreign 
Income, a dry sort of title for 
what is now a book collec- 
tor's rarity: but for him 
everything, even income tax. 
was touched by the fantasti- 
cal. the romantic and what 
the Scots used to call the 
“canny” (supernatural). 

He wore all manner of pro- 
fessional disguises - colonial 
a dmin istrator, propagandist, 
spy, MP. viceroy, lord - 
without at any point inhabit- 
ing them; but from 1922 until 
1936. every summer. John 
Buchan published a novel or 
a collection of stories. Anna, 
for all the inhibitions of her 
sex, was as energetic: and if 
he sold books in mill ions of 
copies, she sold them m hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

In their lives and emula- 
tion, one detects not just the 
traditional vigour of children 
"born beneath the shadow of 
tbe steeple", but the faint 
echo of the crash of the City 
of Glasgow bank. 

F or John, in partic- 
ular. saw very 
clearly the imagi- 
nary foundations 
of his own and his 
country's prosperity. Civilis- 
ation was “a line, a thread, a 
sheet of glass"; beyond it 
was the primordial bedlam. 

His imperialism, like Kip- 
ling's. was a dream begin- 
ning to disintegrate into 
nightmare; and in his 
romances of the war years 
and after, his "sheet of 
glass" caught the imagina- 
tion of an anxious age. In 
time, it became a formula of 
masculine popular fiction in 
Britain, repeated by Flem- 
ing, le Carre and others right 
up to the later 1970s: what 
for John Buchan had been a 
call to arms became a fan- 
tasy of victory and then a 
consolation for defeat. 

But for John Buchan, that 
fragile pane was not military 
and administrative, but 
moral; it is the Scotsmen 
advancing to their deaths 3t 
Loos, and also the phantom 
balance-sheets of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. In his last 
book. Sick Heart River, 
which was published after 
his death in 1940, in a story 
that begins on Wall Street 
and ends in the High Arctic, 
John gave his own version of 
his father's sermon on 
money at Pathhead. 

And so I step out from 
under the weight of all this 
money and claim my inheri- 
tance, which is the brass 
plaque on the seal mg- wax- 
red door of a stone house in 
Peebles. Scotland. 

For it was that illegible 
plaque that set me travelling 
through these countries and 
libraries and picture gal- 
leries: to find again tbe 
thread, frayed to a single 
twist, that connects me not 
only to my grandfather but 
to his father, the priest, and 
his father, the banker, and 
so on and on and back and 
back into the muddle of time 
and Scotland; to unravel the 
confusion of money and lan- 
guage; and to restore to that 
brass plaque the words worn 
away by 130 years of polish 
and bad weather, so that 
they gleam for a year or two, 
as bright as money, in the 
precious sunshine of Scot- 
land. 

MR BUCHAN, WRITER 


John Buchan signing copies at his book The King's Grace in 1935 (above) and photographed in 1906 (below) 


novelists were fascinated by 
money's ability to telegraph, 
over immense distances, 
sudden prosperity or disas- 
ter. I now see why. For 50 
miles away in Virginia 
Street in Glasgow, and 9.000 
miles away in New Zealand, 
providence was preparing 
Mr Buchan's destruction, a 
Great Expectations in 
reverse. 

For though the City Bank 
paid its dividends and pub- 
lished its balance sheets 
each June, there actually 
wasn't anything there: the 
bank rested not on bard 
assets - holdings of bullion 
and coin, land, buildings, 
government stocks and loans 
on which interest was being 
paid - but on air. 

Its banknotes were among 
tbe most beautiful ever 
printed, always a warning 
signal: one thinks of the 
banknotes of 19th century 
Bolivia. For. in the course of 
the 1850s and 1860s. under 
Robert Salmond as manag- 
ing director and then Alex- 
ander Stronach. tbe bank 
made large advances to the 
directors and also to three of 
their associates engaged in 
trade with India. Australia 
and New Zealand: and these 
loans were no longer paying 
interest. 

In 1865, when Robert 
Stronach took over from his 
brother as manager, he 


wrote to the board demand- 
ing that a committee be set 
up to run down these prob- 
lem loans. Instead, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds more 
were lent in an attempt to 
refloat the businesses. 

Eventually, in despair, the 
bank took to speculating in 
pastoral property in the 
Antipodes, convinced that a 
quick rise in land values 
would extinguish the bad 
debts. By the summer of 
1878. the City Bank had lent 
£5 ■379,000 to just three cus- 
tomers and those loans were 
posted In the balance sheet 
not as non-performing loans 
but as "government securi- 
ties". 

T o keep itself in 
cash, it took to 
redeeming its 
bills with new 
bills, a money 
market trick known to Bau- 
delaire - that banker! - as 
"battledore and shuttle- 
cock". What had begun prob- 
ably as bad business judg- 
ment bad degenerated into 
fraud. 

In the course of 1878, 
rumours of the problems in 
Australia and New Zealand 
reached the City of London. 
The City Bank found its bills 
were being refused, and was 
driven to desperate expedi- 
ents to raise cash for the 
business. Eventually, on Sep- 


Flashman lives, as a guide to America 

Jurek Martin deplores Strobe Talbott’s attempt to consign the unscrupulous hero to oblivion 


T his summer, an 

Extremely Important 
American, the deputy 
secretary of state no 
less, gave a speech entitled 
“After Flashman”. Just in case 
not enough people heard it. he 
followed It up with an article 
earlier this month in this very 
newspaper which suggested that 
George MacDonald Fraser's arch 
bounder - a fictional character 
originally based on the dreaded 
bully in Thomas Hughes' Tom 
I Brown's Schooldays - should be 
consigned to the “wastebasket 
of history". 

Strobe Talbott's grave error of 
judgment is understandable. 
After all, his brief is merely 
American foreign policy: he may 
well be right that central Asia 
and tbe Indian sub-continent are 
no longer the battlegrounds for 
big power competition, in which 
Flashman proved his 
inadvertent mettle while 
simultaneously playing the 
swordsman to assorted Ranees 
and princesses, not to mention 
Ko Dali’s daughter and the 
Queen Ravanaloa of 
Madagascar. 

Had Mr Talbott turned bis 


gaze Inwards to his own 
country, he would have 
discovered that Flashman is still 
very much alive, a mine or 
information, through his 
creator's eyes, that I continue to 
find quite in dispensable. He 
amounts to a virtual Michelin 
guide to America past and 
present, as the following 
random examples may show. 

This spring, in Boulder, 
Colorado. I was introduced, 
without warning, to the 
spiritual chief of the Lacotah 
Sioux. It could have been a 
difficult conversation, but 

Flashman rode to the rescue. I 

was able confidently to ask 
about the current reputation of 
Spotted Tail, the great Brule 
Sioux chief who chose not to 
fight Custer at the Little 
Bighorn (and who may. or may 
not, have had his way with a 
willing Lady Flashman in the 
buffalo grass). 


That began an interesting 
debate on the merits of 
accommodation versus 
confrontation, but be assured 
me that Spotted Tail, who later 
persuaded Crazy Horse to 
surrender, was still considered 
among the greatest Indian 
leaders and diplomats, albeit 
deceived and disappointed by 
the white man. Confirmation of 
that was unexpectedly found in 
a Washington book shop a few 

weeks later in a new book about 

the family of Crow Dog. the 
fellow Sioux who killed Spotted 
Tail in 1881 over a complex 
tribal dispute but whose 

descendants still respect the old 
chief. 

And Custer's last stand itself 
still lives as an issue 121 years 
later, specifically over a new 
proposal to build a monument to 
the otherwise unrecognised 
Indians who fell in the battle. 
Flashman's account of it as the 


sole survivor (rescued from 
certain death by his own bastard 
son who had been raised by 
Indians) would suggest that a 
statue of Gail, whose tactics 
were primarily responsible for 


Custer's defeat, wonld be most 
appropriate. 

But that might be too much 
for modern America to stomach, 
even in its current mania for 
monument building. 

I did not fbink I wonld need 
Flashman later in the summer - 


in California - but again he 
came in handy. I was a little 
nervous about giving a speech at 
the Bohemian Grove, the rustic 
camp north of San Francisco 
where Jack London once 
cavorted and where the 
country’s modern male elite 
purportedly nm around naked 
in the redwoods (they don’t and 
anyway my lips are sealed). 

But first conversations 
became so mucb easier after I 
had discovered that one of the 
founding members of Bohemia 
in 1872 was a certain J.C. 
Cremony, then a Bay Area 
newspaperman. 

Modern club members have 
probably forgotten all about him 
but I, thanks to the exquisitely 
detailed footnotes in every 
Flashman book, knew this to be 
tkc Jack Cremony whose 
writings as a journalist/ 
adventurer on the Old West and 
on the Apaches in particular. 


are still considered impeccable 
source material. 

It was Cremony who first told 
of the brutal but far-sighted 
Mangas Colorado of the 
Mhnbreno Apache (whose fourth 
daughter Flashman married, 
with the Yawner, later known as 
Gerouimo, as best man). And in 
his flight from the Mimbreno, 
Flashman rides the desolate 
Jornado del Mnerto into the 
rescuing arms of Kit Carson. 

I could go on - about 
Flashman finding solace of all 
sorts in the bordellos of New 
Orleans, a practice that has not 
been discontinued, his unwilling 
involvements with John 
Brown’s fiasco at Harper’s Ferry 
and with the underground 
railroad that shipped slaves 
northwards, his intermittent 
encounters with Abraham 
Lincoln, early in Illinois and 
much later in Washington. 

When Bill Clinton entertained 


other heads of state at the 
Denver summit in the Fort 
restaurant, history, not food, 
might have been on his mind, 
for it is a replica of Bent’s Fort, 
the famous western staging post 
which blew np in 1849 (with 
Flashman. naturally, inside). 

All are windows on America’s 
past, told with rollicking style 
but also a painstaking devotion 
to accuracy and fairness. And 
that is the serious point. 

The British, for whatever 
reasons, know far too little 
about American history. Not 
enough of it is tanght, as I know 
from personal experience, 
landing in the US nearly 35 
years ago with a freshly min ted 
Oxford “modem history" degree 
that left me in aimest complete 
ignorance of everything that 
had happened before my airivaL 

Things may have improved 
since, but anecdotal evidence 
suggests otherwise. Therefore, 
whether for fun, profit or both. 
Flashman Is worth rereading. 
And if the unwary traveller in 
rural Mississippi should 
encounter an elfin descendant of 
Annette Mandevilie, he will be 
properly forewarned. 


All are 
windows on 
America’s 
past, told 
with accuracy 
and fairness 
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Making sense 



Jackie WuUschlager discusses rival biographies 
of a most elusive and revered novelist 



.■nybody who has 
.' tl »e temerity to 
write about Jane 
Austen is aware 
■ of two facts.” 
wrote Virginia WooIL- “First, 
that of all great writers -she 
is the most difficult to catch 
in the act of greatness; sec- 
ond. that there are 25 elderly 
gentlemen living in the 
neighbourhood of London 
■■ who resent any slight -upon 
her genius as if it were an 
insult to the chastity of their 
aunts.” 

. Today; Jane. 'Austen 
inspires the same mixture of 
reverence and a sense 
- among many readers that 
“she is their personal prop- 
erty”. as Claire Tomalin puts 
it. while biographers still 
come away feeling , that she 
remains, "as no doubt she 
would have wished - not an 
Intimate but an acquain- 
tance”. .- 

Now, signed up on the 
wave of Darcy- mania and 
the crop of screen adapta- 
tions of her . novels, here are 
two rival hew “Lives” of this 
most elusive writer. There is 
no new material, so the chal- 
lenge lies in interpretation, 
storytelling, background. 
Jane's discreet sister Cassan- 
dra burnt most of her letters, 
which anyway described an 
outwardly uneventful life. 

Bom. a month late, in 1775 
- “we were in our old age 
grown such bad reckoners,” 
said her father - she grew 
up the younger 'sister, of a 
big affectionate family in a 
Hampshire parsonage. Five 
boys pursued more or less 
successful careers; the two 
girls stayed at home, grow- 
ing poof and dependent after 
their, father died. 

Austen wrote some novels 
in her 20s, put them aside in 
a drawer until her. late -30s, 
when they were published to 
acclaim; by. 41 she was dead. 
In between, there was a pro-, 
posal of marriage, accepted, 
then rejected in panic the 
next morning, from a rich 
youth who offered stability 
and dullness, a flirtation 
with a man she liked, and 
just one letter recording it - 
“Imagine everything most 
profligate and shocking in 
the way of dancing and sit- 
ting dowD together ... He 
has but ONE fault, .which 
time will, I trust, entirely 
remove - it is' that his morn- 
ing coat is a deal too light.” 

You can hear Lizzie Ben- 
net here; it is, says Tomalin, 
the sole example of Austen 
writing as . the heroine of her 
own story, enacting not 
imagining life. But “it was 
not Tam Lefroy, or anyone 


like him, who became her 
adventure, but the manu- 
script upstairs. Not marriage 
but art-..." From this 
moment of knowing what it 
is “to hope, and to feel the 
blood warm; to wince, to 
withdraw; to Jong for w bat 
you are not going to have” 
her writing is informed by 
her knowledge of sexual vul- 
nerability, “ winning like a 

dark undercurrent beneath 
the comedy”. 

Tomalin is one of our 
greatest biographers, and 
her genius is to capture in 
the story of Austen's life the 
shifts of tenor, the alternat- 
ing play of light and shade, 
comedy and tragic under-, 
tone, which characterise the 

JANE AUSTEN: A LIFE 

by Claire Tomalin 

I'iking £20, 343 pages 

JANE AUSTEN 

by David Nokes 

Fourth Estate £20. 592 pages 


novels. David Nokes’ biogra- 
phy is heavier, less deli- 
cately weighted, and in his 
eagerness to promote Austen 
as a typical 1990s heroine - 
“rebellious, satirical and 
wild” - he misses, I think, 
the subtlety that makes 
Tomalin riveting. 

Both books paint a back- 
cloth of a bright, secular, 
provincial world peopled by 
aunts, in-laws, brothers. A 
glamorous cousin, Eliza, is 
foregrounded; born in India, 
she sought her fortune mar- 
rying a French aristocrat 
who lost his head under the 
guillotine, then she married 
an Austen brother. An aunt 
is tried for . larceny and 
nearly transported to Botany 
Bay for the? theft of 20 shil-i 
lings of lace. 

A brother deemed 
mentally retarded is 
put away among 
strangers and never 
heard of again; another 
becomes a sailor, then a 
banker, then a curate, exam- 
ined by a bishop who puts 
bis hand on the Bible with 
the words. “I dare say it is 
some years since either you 
or I looked, into it”. 

The news of the day occa- 
sionally intrudes - after the 
Duke of Wellington's casual- 
ties at the battle of Almeida. 
Jane writes; “How horrible it . 
is to have so many people 
killedi And what a blessing 
that one cares for none of 
them.” But at the centre is 
the waspish spinster at the 
mahogany desk in her moth- 


er's parlour, rustling her 
papers away as visitors call, 
picking up her pen as they 
go to redraw them as carica- 
tures of folly and gossip. 

“I do not want people to be 
very agreeable, as it saves 
me the trouble of liking 
them,” she wrote. In this 
“neighbourhood of voluntary 
spies”, she Is the chief jester: 
"Mrs Hall of Sherboume was 
brought to bed yesterday of 
a dead child; owing to a 
fright. 7 suppose she hap- 
pened to look unawares at 
her husband.” And so to the 
comedy of Pride and Preju- 
dice, where, as the Penguin 
cover says, “during the 
decade when Napoleon was 
transforming Europe, Jane 
Austen wrote this novel In 
which the main events are 
that a man changes his man , 
ners and a young lady 
changes her mind". 

Amid the bravura wit and 
detail, what makes Tomal- 
in's portrait electric is a 
gradual depiction of a com- 
plex. inner life from which 
we see the novels emerge. It 
begins in an intelligent fam- 
ily where everyone “turned 
out a good letter” and Jane’s 
stories were the entertain- 
ment of the .day, read aloud 
and commented on. Soon 
came high-spirited juvenilia 
like Lady Susan, starring a 
sexual predator heroine 
inspired by chats with ft™ 
about the new French 
shocker Les Liaisons Danger- 
euses. 

The story “stands alone in 
Austen's work as a study of 
an adult woman whose intel- 
ligence and force of charac- 
ter are greater than those of 
anyone she encounters, and 
who knows herself to be 
wasted on the dull world in 
which she is obliged to live". . 
The exercise was< so brilliant 
and truthful that Austen 
frightened herself, and did 
not risk so subversive a 
character until Mary Craw- 
ford 20 years later. 

Instead, the young writer 
fell In love with technique 
and invention. By 23, she 
was a versatile novelist in 
command. of three genres - 
the romance ( Pride and Prej- 
udice), the satire (JNarthanger ■ 
Abbey), the debate ( Sense 
and Sensibility). 

All are infused with Aus- 
ten family values - Mrs Ben- 
net’s pragmatic maxriage-for- 
money ideal was followed by 
most of the Austen sons in 
their choices of wives, and 
Wickham is based on Jane’s 
brother Henry - yet they 
have a personal morality 
that draws us to them today; 
Darcy’s attitude of “Love, 


BOOKS 



Pride & Delicacy" to his 
wife, for example. 

They were written at a 
time of pain: rejection by a 
lover, the death of Cassan- 
dra’s fiance. But they 
brought fulfilment - “No 
indeed, I am never too busy 
to think of S AS," Jane told 
Cassandra. “I can no more 
forget it, than a mother can 
forget her sucking child" - 
and heady escape. In Pride 
and Prejudice, says Tomalin, 
“detachment from her per- 
sonal circumstances is nota- 
ble: never do we feel more 
strongly that she was 
‘engrossed in making an 
artifact that pleased her' 

Then, suddenly, Austen 
went silent for a decade. 
Tomalin's reason - the 
enforced move from the fam- 
ily vicarage when her par- 


ents left for Bath, followed 
by years of rootlessness after 
her father’s death - carries 
conviction. She draws on a 
well-spring of childhood 
traumas - expulsion from 
home as a baby, being sent 
away to school aged seven - 
to suggest how physical and 
geographical insecurity crip- 
pled Jane's imaginative pow- 
ers. 

The strain of tragedy - 
children dying at school, 
four out of five sisters-in-law 
dying young, the ceaseless 
worry about dignity and 
making ends meet, the 
mutual passion of Jane and 
Cassandra united against 
adversity - all put Austen 
intriguingly not in the con- 
text of 18th century Enllght- 
ehment dazzle but closer to 
the great women writers of 


the 19th and 20th centuries, 
the Brontes, Virginia -Woolf, 
whose work was shaped by 
illness, bereavement and sis- 
terly solidarity. 

This makes the renais- 
sance of Austen's late 30s, 
when she was settled in a 
cottage on her brother’s 
estate, the more exhilarat- 
ing, and explains the roman- 
ticism of the last works* 
especially Persuasion . “She 
had been forced into pru- 
dence in her youth, she 
learned romance as she grew 
older - the natural sequel of 
an unnatural beginning.” is 
Austen’s description of Anne 
Elliot 

It is a statement you 
hardly expect from an Aus- 
ten, but years later Cassan- 
dra wrote beside it in the 
margin of her copy of Per- 


suasion the words: "Dear, 
dear Jane! This deserves to 
be written in letters of gold." 

Tomalin’s book, by con- 
fronting the shades, enriches 
and makes brighter our per- 
ception of Austen's life and 
work. Nokes' portrait of a 
defiant, robust restless Jane 
Austen, is no less coherent, 
but his book has two main 
flaws. By giving no critical 
attention to the hovels, 
Nokes cuts himself off from 
the main channel we have, 
in the absence of letters and 
diaries, back to Austen's 
inner world, and so bis 
account lacks an authentic 
voice. 

To compensate, he offers 
an odd biographical aim: “To 
present each moment of 
Jane Austen's life as it was 
experienced at the time, not ' 


with the detached knowing- 
ness of hindsight. This is a 
biography written forwards.” 
The result is something of a 
historical novel: “Yes, decid- 
edly, flirtation was by far 
the greater pleasure": “He 
never forgot Jane Austen 
and the snow on the trees as 
they walked together — ” 
elicited, dull in its pres- 
ent-day monotone, and unsa- 
tisfying as biography, which 
depends as a genre on pre- 
cisely the overarching long 
view that Nokes abdicates. 

Virginia Woolfs 25 elderly 
gentlemen might be flus- 
tered by this too-modern 
Jane Austen of “dangerous 
excitement”, but for the true 
challenge, Austen caught as 
close to the act of greatness 
as one can imagine, Tomalin 
Is unbeatable. 


The quietest rebel 

An expatriate gives his views of the Troubles, writes Kieran Cooke 
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A - Northern Ireland 
woman - a teacher 
and a person of pro- 
gressive views - 
once told me she could tell 
the difference between a 
Roman. Catholic sandwich 
and a Protestant sandwich. 
This little nugget was passed 
to me at a crowded cocktail 
reception in Belfast. The 
woman disappeared in the 
hubbub. I still ponder on the 
make-up of the sectarian 

sandwich. 

Cal McCrystal was born 
into a Catholic family, in Bel- 
fast in 1935. His youth was 
peppered with the some- 1 
times amusing but ulti- 
mately sad descriptions that 
define the two communities 
in Northern Ireland. 

. : There was in people's 
perceptions a so called ‘Irish 
face’ [dark hair, strong eye- 
brows, long upper-lip. Ill-at- 
ease look} that signified 
'Fenian'; and a so-called 
‘Planter face' [fair hair; 
small mouth, mean eyes; 
self-assured look] - the face 
descended from the Scots , 
who had taken part in the 
colonization [the ‘Planta- 
tion’] of Ireland under James 
I - that suggested Prod." 

McCrystal left Belfast in 
1964 for London and a distin- 
guished career on what was 
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then Fleet St, working 
mainly for The Sunday 
Times. This book is a look 
back at his formative years, 
structured loosely round an 
affectionate portrait of his 
father, a thoughtful socialist 
who held a life-long belief 
that sectarianism and strife 
would cease in Northern 
Ireland once the working 
classes triumphed. 

Charles McCrystal was a 
remarkable man in many 
ways. He was largely 
self-taught “Lake many' who 
sip intellectual nourishment 
from theijr’own spoon, he 
tended to remember every 
lesson -he gave himself. He 
could recite large chunks of 
Shakespeare, the whole of 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village, 
The. Rubaiydt of Omar 
Khayyam in its entirety, and 
Gray's Elegy nonstop:” 

The elder McCrystal 
taught himself Gaelic, ftus-.. 
sian, German and Esperanto, 
fle was the only Roman 
Catholic working at one of 
Belfast's big printing firms. 
Eveir Twelfth of July his fel- 
low workers would decorate 
his desk with red .and white 
and blue hunting and Union 


Charles McCrystal refused 
to react or show anger. 
“Look at me," he would tell 
Cal and his two other sons. 
“I am not banned,- 1 am not 
embarrassed. I’ve lost no 
pay. I’m about to sit down to 
my. tea. Patches have not 
appeared on my clothes, or 
holes in my shoes. It prom- 
ises to be sunny tomorrow. I 
feel great. My conscience is 
clear and my dignity 
unblemished.'’ 


Cal McCrystal could not 
share his father’s optimism 
about the glorious socialist 
future or his tolerance 
towards these who indulged 
in senseless acts of sectari- 
anism.' MCCrystal has a grim 
message. He says there was 
one thing his father refused 
to learn. “Protestants and 
Catholics are not destined to 
live harmoniously together 
in Northern Ireland.” 

McCrystal has no truck 
with either extremes. The 
IRA is, he says, a tolling 
machine, pure and simple. 
Both sides are locked in a 
historical mould patterned 
with bitterness and hatred. 
There are no signs of frac- 

REFLECTIONS ON A 
QUIET REBEL 
by Cal McCrystal 

Michael Joseph £15.99, 

269 pages 

turing. He says there is a 
steadfast refusal to learn 
from the past 
Antagonisms are passed 
from generation to genera- 
tion... McCrystal recalls 
standing as a boy in a queue 
at a shop in a strongly Prot- 
estant part of Belfast 
"Ach. Mrs how're ye 
doin?” says one shopper. Is 
that wee Sammy with ye?” . 

“Aye, *tis indeed, and he’s 
a wee heart-scald - aren't 
ye, Sammy?” 

“Naw he's not how old are 
ye, Sammy?" 

. “He's two. And wait til ye 
hear this; his daddy learned 
him. Say ‘F*** the Pope’, 
Sammy. For the nice lady 
here. Go on, say it! 



■F***. .. the ... Pope.’ Ach, 
he’s shy." 

Few are spared McCrys- 
tal 's vitriol. The Roman 
Catholic Church, north and 
south of the border, is stQl 
locked In a time-warp. 
Women are still treated as 
second-class citizens, both in 
Northern Ireland and in the 
Irish Republic. 

“The island has much of 
the paraphernalia of moder- 
nity and sophistication: 
expensive cars, shopping 
malls, credit card economy, 
high educational standards, 
a well-travelled population 
and so on. But beneath the 
glitter, intolerance ... con- 
tinues to work its corrosive 
effect" 

. Writing this book could 
not have been easy. McCrys- 
tal has spent much of his 
professional career reporting 
on other people’s conflicts, 
far away from his roots in 
Northern Ireland. Now he 
has turned the spotlight on 
himself and the troubled 
province he left behind. 

A new IRA ceasefire has 
been called since this was 
written. However, it is 
unlikely McCrystal’s conclu- 
sion would have been any 
the less pessimistic, 

“Since leaving it in 1964, 1 
have seen no compelling evi- 
dence that the future - the 
foreseeable future at any 
rate -• will be much differ- 
ent, whatever new struc- 
tures evolve, are voted for, 
or are imposed. There is 
nothing that I have observed 
so far that convinces 
me . . . that religious Ulster 
is cutting itself clear of prim- 
itivism.” 
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Fiction 

Love in a balloon 

Brian Morton on a remarkable achievement in realism and illusion 


H umans are unpre- 
dictable attrac- 
tors. "Charm" 
and “strange- 
ness”, and all those other 
improbably cosy concepts 
that have attached them- 
selves to the particular 
world are only the start of it, 
but very much to the point - 
At the start of Enduring 
Love, five men nur across a 
field in the Chiltems. five 
men with different gaits and 
backgrounds, but united by 
a convergence of intent that 
from a height and distance 
might seem fated and unre- 
Bective, like the movement 
of protons. 

Seen from the angle of 
earth, though, their purpose 
changes. In the middle of the 
field, a helium balloon flops 
haplessly in an unpredict- 
able wind. It bears an older 
man and a boy. The would- 
be rescuers mill desperately 
at the ropes, but fail to 
anchor the balloon. A stron- 
ger gust lifts it up and away. 
One man alone hangs on, a 
doctor called John Logan, 
spurred by an instinct to 
save life, but finally drawn 
down fatally to the ground 
by an even' more basic 
attraction. 

Gravity is either an arte- 
fact of space-time or the 
absolute glue of the uni- 
verse. Love is either a saving 
power or a sort of madness. 
Standing by the shattered 
body of John Logan, whose 
features are rearranged as in 
a Picasso portrait, one of the 
failed rescuers, Joe Rose, 


finds himself the object of 
love. At home that night, Joe 
receives a call from one of 
the other men, Jed Parry, a 
pony-tailed youth with a 
Christ obsession; “I just 
wanted you to know. I 
understand what you’re feel- 
ing. I feel it too. I love you." 

Joe is a science journalist, 
ever wavering on the brink 
of returning to “real" sci- 
ence. Lying beside him in 

” ENDURING LOVE - 

by Ian McEwau 

Jonathan Cape £15.99. 247 pages 

bed, dozing through the call 
that is to tear their lives 
apart is his lover Clarissa. 
She is an academic, an 
expert on John Keats, the 
poet who gave up medicine 
for the therapeutic amalgam 
of Truth and Beauty. 

Though the balloon is the 
book's dominant image, at 
once uplifting and threaten- 
ing, aery and helpless, it is 
the conjunction of Keats' 
death-haunted quest and 
Joe's own desire to square 
the pragmatism and the aes- 
thetics of science - “real” 
research with real results as 
against the abstract beauties 
beamed back from Hubble - 
that gives this remarkable 
book its thematic force. 

Ian McBwan's interest in 
the hard as well as the 
human sciences has lent 
recent novels, most notably 
Black Dogs, a renewed moral 
force. Like Saul Bellow (and 
Enduring Love bears some 


relation to BeOow's The Vic- 
tim and still more to Mr 
Sammler's Planet ). McEwan 
understands the literal 
destructiveness of ideas, not 
in the grand, macro sense of 
atomic physics or relativity, 
but in the close-order micro- 
realm of human illusions. 
Even when the action 
becomes hectic and insane - 
and a climax lifted straight 
out of the stalker movie 
genre, with its mix of para- 
noia and normative resolu- 
tion - McEwan never vio- 
lates the verities of realism. 

On page 121, almost 
exactly half way through the 
story, the solution to the 
book's other mystery seems 
obvious. That McEwan even- 
tually reveals a simpler, less 
contriyed explanation Is a 
superb stroke, reshifting the 
focus of that primal opening 
scene once again, and rein- 
forcing the sheer capricious- 
ness of Jed’s attachment. 
(Attaching a clinical appen- 
dix on erotomania isn’t 


strictly necessary, but it 
introduces a further telling 
hint of scientism, another 
Keatsian touch.) 

As so often with McEwan, 
the other essential element 
in the book is that of miss- 
ing and threatened children. 
Joe and Clarissa share a 
home that is geared to chil- 
dren they don’t and won't 
have. And as John Logan 
falls away to deny two chil- 
dren a parent his wife 
believes is already lost, 
another little boy is dragged 
away by the wind, to an 
uncertain fate that is only 
rather quietly specified. 

McEwan is highly sensi- 
tised to cinematic images. 
Perhaps this one comes by 
some unconscious path from 
Charlie Bubbles, where a hot- 
air balloon becomes a writ- 
er's means of imaginative 
release and escape back into 
childhood. It is certainly 
McEwan’s most potent 
emblem of the imagination 
and its responsibilities. 
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BOOKS 


A brutal 
and 
violent 
hero 


Robin Hood was no dashing 
figure, argues Nick Groom 




R obin Hood is the 
true legendary 
hero of the 
English; English 
heroism at its 
best and at its worst. We 
have all heard of Robin 
Hood, riding through the 
glen, splitting arrows at 
archery contests, drubbing 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
and residing in Sherwood 
forest with his band of 
merry men. but there Is no 
definitive literary source or 
a cycle of myths that have 
enumerated his feats. 

Rather, this anti-authori- 
tarian figurehead has sur- 
vived at the margins of cul- 
ture and society: a figure in 
memory and myth, in tradi- 
tion and Imagination. Robin 
Hood is a truly popular hero: 
he has not only eluded the 
clutches of the Norman 
nobility, but has also gener- 
ally escaped the attentions 
of the Alfred Lord Tenny- 
50 ns and Harrison Birt- 
wistles reworking national 
myths for ideological ends. 

The canon of Robin Hood 
literature is merely 30-odd 
ballads, most of which are in 
this collection. His tales are 
spread over different centu- 
ries, various counties, and 
now across the popular 
media: today he is still popu- 
lar and still a hero on televi- 
sion and filni- 
But the Robin Hood we 
have here is not a swash- 
buckler like Douglas Fair- 
banks, or a dashing blade 
like Errol Flynn, or even a 
weedy prince of thieves like 
Kevin Costner. Neither is he 
a mysterious Green Man or a 
Robin Goodfellow. Instead, 
the ballads describe a real 
outlaw. This Robin is brutal 
and violent. He has to 
retreat to the green wood 
after casually killing 14 for- 
esters. 

He recruits his band of 
merry men by picking fights 
with passers-by and thu- 
ggishly welcoming those 
who can match him - even 
Maid Marian is tested in this 
way. He is regularly beaten 


up and his head is usually 
caked in blood. He Fre- 
quently sounds his horn to 
summon his band for riotous 
bouts of indiscriminate kill- 
ing. He threatens to castrate 
any churchmen whom he 
catches in his woods. Most 
alar min gly, he decapitates 
Guy of Gisborne and liter- 
ally defaces him with an 
“Irish knife” to disguise the 
severed head. 

This Robin is dangerous. 
He moves in disguise - as a 
beggar, or a witch - and is 
only brought to his end by 
the wickedness of a woman 

ROBIN HOOD: A 
collection of all the 
ancient poems, songs and 
ballads, now extant, 
relative to that celebrated 
English outlaw- 
edited by Joseph 
Ritson 

Rniiifedge/TIiocmmes Press £125. 
400 pages 


who bleeds him to death. 

And yet he was (and still 
is) a pop ular sain t, anti there 
was even a movement to 
canonise him. Robin Hood’s 
feats of strength and wile 
were miraculous, his bow 
and arrow were preserved as 
relics, and of course his most 
enduring and benign charac- 
teristic was to rob the rich 
blind and give alma to the 
poor. An outlaw, a vigilante, 
a saviour: Robin Hood is 
Swampy, the Krays, and St 
Francis rolled into one. 

This Robin Hood Is clearly 
a revolutionary; which is 
probably what attracted the 
maverick antiquarian 
Joseph Ritson to him, Ritson 
compiled the first collection 
of ballads relating to this 
seminal English outlaw, and 
this book simply reproduces 
a 19th century reprint of Rit- 
sou’s pioneering edition of 
1795. Ritson was remarkable 
enough himself: a Jacobite 
who became a Jacobin, a 
fanatical vegetarian, an 
obstinate spelling reformer. 



Still aimed and dangerous: The Passing of Robin Hood' by N.C. Wyeth (1921) 


and a meticulous editor of 
old English poetry. 

His erudition was matched 
only by his irascibility, and 
he quarrelled in temperately 
with nearly every scholar of 
his generation. Finally, hav- 
ing set fire to his papers, he 
was dragged from his blaz- 
ing chambers raving about a 
pamphlet he was writing to 
prove that Christ was an 


impostor. He died shortly 
afterwards from "paralysis 
of the brain”, though there 
is some evidence he commit- 
ted suicide. 

Ritson’s collection of 
Robin Hood ballads, pub- 
lished eight years before his 
death, was the first anthol- 
ogy of old English poems 
relating to a single figure 
and contains 33 pieces (only 


six more have been discov- 
ered), illustrated by Thomas 
Bewick. It is the most signifi- 
cant source book on the 
English outlaw. 

In contrast to the magical, 
mystical monarch King 
Arthur. Robin Hood contin- 
ues to star in an ongoing 
and inconclusive national 
history of popular dissent 
and persistent rebellion. He 


is wild, unruly, anarchic, 
scorning the Norman yoke: a 
thoroughbred Saxon, provid- 
ing a bracing alternative to 
the moralising and propa- 
gandists history of English 
decency and fair play. It is 
no wonder that when poll 
tax rioters stormed Notting- 
ham's Council Chamber, 
they did so in hoods of Lin- 
coln green. 


Breeding ground for demagogues 

A.C. Grayling on the evils of nationalism, a modem phenomenon which parades as patriotism 


N ationalism is an 
evil. It causes 
wars, its roots lie 
in xenophobia 
and racism, it is a recent 
phenomenon - an invention 
of the last few centuries - 
which has been of immense 
service to demagogues and 
tyrants, but to no one else. 

Disguised as patriotism 
and love of one’s country', it 
trades on the unreason of 
mass psychology to make all 
sorts of horrors seem accept- 
able, even honourable. 
Example: if someone said to 
you, "I am going to send 
your son to kill the boy next 
door", you would hotly dis- 
sent But only let him seduce 
you with “Queen and Coun- 
try!" "The Fatherland!” “The 
Motherland!" “My country 
right or wrong!” - and you 
instantly permit him to send 
your son and all our sons to 
kill the sons of people 100 
miles away. 

Demagogues know what 
they are doing when they 


preach nationalism. They 
take certain unexceptionable 
desires and muddle them 
with unacceptable ones. We 
individually wish to run our 
own affairs; that is unexcep- 
tionable. Most of us value 
the culture which shaped 
our development and gave 
us our sense of personal and 
group identity: that, too. is 
unexceptionable. 

The demagogue then per- 
suades us that the mere exis- 
tence of other groups and 
cultures puts these things at 
risk, and that the only way 
to protect them is to see our- 
selves as members of a dis- 
tinct collective, defined by 
ethnicity, geography, or 
sameness of language or reli- 
gion, and to build a wall 
around ourselves to keep out 
“foreigners", if necessary by 
force. 

It is not enough that the 
others are other; we have to 
see them as a threat - at the 
very least to “our way of 
life", perhaps to our jobs. 


even to our daughters. 

When Europe’s overseas 
colonies sought indepen- 
dence, the only rhetoric to 
hand was that of national- 
ism. It had well served the 
unifiers of Italy and Ger- 
many in the 19th century 
(which, in turn, prepared the 
way for some of their activi- 
ties in the 20th century), and 
we see not a few of the ex-co- 
lonial nations going the 
same way today. 

In his vigorous discussion 
of the nature and origins of 
nationalism, the late Ernest 
Gellner argues that it is the 
result of industrialisation. In 
pre-industrial society people 
were defined by their place 
and function in a social 
order. The Enlightenment 
subjected that feudal concep- 
tion to devastating criticism, 
affirming instead the ratio- 
nal autonomy of individuals. 

But Romanticism in its 
turn rejected what it saw as 
the coldness and isolation of 
the Enlightenment picture of 


man, and promoted in its 
place the idea of community: 
humans are social creatures, 
not atoms, whose essence 
lies in belonging to a folk 
and Its culture. 

At the same time, the 
Industrial Revolution was 
creating a new social order, 
in which life is mobile. 

NATIONALISM 
by Ernest Gellner 

Weitlenfeld & Micolsan £11.99. 

114 page i 

anonymous and bureau- 
cratic, characterised by new 
kinds of working practices 
and relationships. For the 
efficient functioning of this 
new society, political author- 
ity had to be centralised: as 
a justification, the Romantic 
rhetoric of distinct units - 
culturally identifiable 
nation-states - splendidly 
fitted the bilL 

Gellner pulls no punches 
about nationalism. It causes. 


he says, “conflict, suffering, 
cruelty and injustice". It Is, 
therefore, a problem. But he 
does not think it a wholly 
avoidable one. At the end of 
his essay he suggests some 
ways we might try to live 
with less extreme forms of 
nationalism; but he is mod- 
est about the suggestions - 
especially about the problem 
of resolving ethnic conflict, 
which he sees as nigh intrac- 
table. 

Almost the only point 
about which writers on 
nationalism agree is that it 
is a recent phenomenon, and 
an evil one. No doubt its 
causes are many and com- 
plex, and Gellner, although 
his sketch is brief, manages 
to touch on a number of the 
more important ones. He 
makes an obvious but cru- 
cial point: that whereas cul- 
tures and forms of political 
organisation are universal, 
states and nationalisms are 
not. That, it seems to me. is 
a hopeful fact: for it suggests 


that there might be ways for 
us to govern ourselves 
locally and internationally 
without recourse to the 
myths of nation-statehood. 

The blindness of people 
who fall for nationalistic 
demagoguery is staggering. 
Cannot those who oppose 
the unification of Europe, or 
who seek to detach them- 
selves from the larger comi- 
ties to which they belong, 
understand the lesson of the 
Balkans, or Europe's tragic 
history In much of the last 
100 years? 

India has been a brave 
experiment in the opposite 
direction, although Hindu 
and other "communalists" 
are now trying to wreck it. 
At very least the dema- 
gogues’ victims need to 
examine the intellectual 
case, such as it is, for nation- 
alism. to see whether it 
bears the light of day. Gell- 
ner's lucid and robust little 
book is a good place for 
them to start. 


Rereadings/Nigel Andrews 

Faced with 
the horror 
of war 


A moment of random 
desperation can 
change one's life. I 
bought the slim 
volume one summer on the 
long drive home from Italy. 
There was nothing else in 
En glish except Agatha 
Christie and I knew 
everyone who had dunnit. I 
bought, with no high hope. 
The Red Badge of Courage, 
this ioo-page chestnut by 
Stephen Crane. 

It was one of those 
well-known classics no one 
seemed actually to have 
read. I knew it only from the 
comic-strip Classics 
□lastrated version read in 
childhood, where Civil war 
soldiers gasped out speech 
balloons as they fell to 
musket fire; and, although I 
bad read Lillian Ross’s 
famous New Yorker piece 
about the pairing of the 
John Huston movie, I had 
never seen the film. But the 
friend I was with did know 
the book. He said, “Read the 
first sentence”. I did. 

“The cold passed 
reluctantly from the earth, 
and the retiring fogs 
revealed an army stretched 
out on the hills, resting.” 

For a film critic that is 
magic from the beginning. It 
is the opening scene of a 
good movie, only better. The 
author plucks the veil from a 
landscape while hinting 
omin ously that the 
landscape might prefer to 
stay veiled. The sentence 
has a slow, serpentine 
beauty. And Crane, a poet as 
well as storywriter. knows 
the value of repeat sounds. 
"Reluctantly.” “retiring,” 
“revealed," "resting”: the 
“re-" of repetition and ritual 
introduces a story about the 
grimmest ritual of all. War. 

After that I couldn't get 
through the book. Months 
later, I flogged myself to 
reach page 100. It wasn't 
that I didn't like it I liked it 
too much. I had to go back 
over every paragraph, 
sometimes every sentence, 
to see how Crane had 
expressed things about 
battle, pain and violence 
that no one else had. Rather 
than the “What next?" of a 
routine good novel I kept 
reacting with “What was 
that just gone by?" 

At the age of 24, a young 
writer with no military 
experience had climbed 
inside the mind of a soldier 
and articulated his fear, 
funk, vainglory and 
self-deception. 

The hero's name, we learn, 
is Henry Fleming. But Crane 
refers to him throughout as 
“the youth". Likewise other 
Yankee troops fighting for a 
few square inches of 
southern turf are 
individualised as “the tall 
soldier" or “the loud 
soldier”. The abstractions, 
along with Crane’s 
occasional archaisms (“It 
came to pass . . give the 
book a quasi-biblical feel; as 
if to say, this is the first and 
last word on human conflict 
and folly. 

But the grandeur is set In 
place partly to be undercut. 
‘The youth" Is a Gulliver, 
not a gung-ho battle hero. 

He fools himself. Every other 
thought is a lie or 
masquerade. “He tried to 
mathematically prove to 
himself that he would not 
run from a battle." But he 
runs, and even then tries to 
justify himself. Charing a 
squirrel from a tree with a 
pine cone, “The youth felt 
triumphant . . . There was 
the law. he said. Nature had 
given him a sign. The 
squirrel, Immediately upon 
recognising danger, had 


taken to his legs without 
ado." Other sophistries 
clutter his mind. Even when 
he sees death raw and 
reeking, he tries to leave no 
room for It to couch him. 

Crane makes sure, though, 
that it touches us. He 
presents death not as a 
Hollywood ballet but as 

something dreadful, comical, 
grotesque, a moment of 
arhythmia in the natural 
order of things. 

“For a moment the tremor 
□f his legs caused him to 
dance a sort of hideous 
hornpipe. His arms beat 
wildly about his head in 
expression of imp like 
enthusiasm. His tall figure 
stretched itself to his full 
height. Then it began to 
swing forward, slow' and 
straight, in the manner of a 
falling tree." 

Battle-tom soldiers have 
testified that Crane's picture 
of war. though drawn from 
his Imag ination, is faithful 
to the real thing. But even 
that, one may dare to say. 





hardly matters. What Crane 
presents is a hell drawn in 
words that matches in power 
the unquestioned but 
virtually uncharted hell of 
war. Even if it is an 
expressionist correlative not 
a documentary 
representation, it is a feat 
brilliantly achieved. 

What we all recognise, as 
veterans of everyday Rink 
and vacillation, is the mind 
of a man arguing himself 
into a dozen pseudo-truths 
before finding, or being 
faced with, the real one. It is 
even questionable whether 
Crane’s hero finds the truth 
at all. He ends up fighting 
the good fight, seizing the 
flag, inspiring his fellows. 
But the last sentence of the 
novel is almost Its only 
cliche: "Over the river a 
golden ray of sun came 
through the hosts of leaden 
rain clouds." 

Do we take this cosy, 
upbeat finale at face value? 
Or from an author who has 
given us phrase after phrase 
that has rearranged our 
perception of war - the 
shells that “flip-flap and 
hoot” the exhausted soldiers 
sleeping as if after "some 
frightful debauch," the 
battle line that falls forward 
“like a toppling wall, with a 
convulsive gasp that was 
Intended for a cheer" - is it 
an ironic sign-off timed to 
self-destruct? Is it a sentence 
written to keep the public 
and publishers happy but 
not to fool posterity? 

Perhaps it says this. All 
happy soldiers are the same; 
all unhappy soldiers are 
unhappy in their own way. 
Somewhere between Agatha 
Christie and Anna Karenina 
stands The Red Badge . a 
book about the unsolvability 
of the ultimate murder - 
war - and the unresolv- 
ability of the ultimate family 
crisis, that of human beings 
unable to find a way not to 
kill each other. 
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FT Surveys 


T hese two helpings of brain 
food are served up by 
American academics at 
neighbouring New York 
universities. But they could not be 
more different. 

Oppenheimer is a writer and pro- 
fessor of literature who has taken 
the appetising subject of guilt and 
drowned it in rhetoric sauce. He is 
indigestible. Nagel, on the other 
hand, is a philosopher who uses 
translucent language to illuminate 
the mystery of human reason. He 
is filling, but nutritious. 

Both books are concerned with 
the present fashion for relativism. 
Nagel's mission is to restore rea- 
son's jurisdiction as the supreme 
court of human discourse. In words 
not intended (presumably) for his 
fellow academic, he worries about 
an “extreme intellectual laziness of 
contemporary’ culture” and “the 
collapse of serious argument 
throughout the lower reaches of 
the humanities and social sci- 
ences”. 

Fart of Oppenheimer's thesis is 
that moral relativism has replaced 


Food for more thought 


old-fashioned religious guilt with a 
new and more vicious variety. 
"Millions of seemingly innocent 
people feel guilty." he declares. 

For this and many other sweep- 
ing statements he provides scant 
evidence, and lashings of lit. crit: 
Shakespeare. Byron, Dostoevsky, 
Kafka. Nietzsche, are just a few of 
his sources. The language gets ever 
more exotic as you read, making it 
difficult to catch the writer's drift 
under the torrent of ill-fitting 
adjectives. 

Is guilt a religious invention, like 
Original Sin? A cultural artefact? 
An evolutionary mechanism? A 
Freudian slip? Is it something to be 
welcomed as the custodian of our 
consciences, or something to be got 
rid of by intensive counselling? 

Oppenheimer doesn't decide. He 
suggests that modem guilt is the 
product of "infinite personal 
desire”, and has something mean- 
ingful to do with Paolo Uccello’s 


invention of the vanishing point in 
the early Renaissance. By the time 
the professor has come to grips 
with his admittedly tough assign- 
ment, in the last few pages, the 
reader has long since lost patience. 

AN INTELLIGENT 

PERSON’S GUIDE TO 
MODERN GUILT 

by Paul Oppenheimer 

Duckwnrih £12.95. 127 pages 

~ THE LAST WORD 
by Thomas Nagel 

OLP £16.99. 147 pages 

Patience of quite another sort is 
needed for Nagel, whom no one 
could accuse or sloppy thinking. 
The difficult stuff - always moder- 
ated by its elegant expression - 
trames at the start, where the phi- 
losopher explains what the prob- 

3 . 


. lem is and why it matters. 

The paradox is that reason 
claims universality - and to be 
about things outside us - yet is 
impossible to think about "from 
the outside". This reflexiveness, 
says Nagel, is the real point of Des- 
cartes’ famous cogito ergo sum: not 
the intended proof of his own exis- 
tence (or the existence of at least 
something). So logic cannot be 
ousted by anthropology, nor ethics 
by cultural studies. 

To say “everything is subjective" 
is to invite a reasoned reply. Just 
to claim the truth of that assertion 
demonstrates its falsehood. Nagel 
simply asserts that this kind of 
subjectivism is not entitled to 
claim precedence. It is always fair 
to meet its challenges by appealing 
to reason, because that appeal is 
“authorized by the challenge 
itself. 

Once he has marked out the 
pitch it is easy to follow the gamp 




as Nagel successively defends lan- 
guage (more than mere behaviour), 
logic (objectively valid), science 
(mind-independent) and ethics (a 
subject for rational choice). In each 
domain, though the supporting 
arguments are different, his justifi- 
cation is fundamentally the same: 
there is always a further question 
to be asked. 

In the end, Nagel does not so 
much prove his argument as insist 
that all objections to it are implau- 
sible. He concludes with a warning 
about the “fear of religion", to 
which many thinkers, himself 
included, are prone. Like him. they 
want atheism to be true. That 
drives them into the pernicious 
habits of reductionism and scien- 
tism, and “the ludicrous overuse of 
evolutionary biology to explain 
everything about life". 

There is no need to go overboard- 
says Nagel. We can uphold the 
place of mind In the universe, and 
the validity of its remarkable 3°** 
elusive product reason. 


Christian Tyler 
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Records / David Murray 

Ariadne as 
Strauss 
intended 


A t the Edinburgh 
Festival only two 
weeks ago, Scottish 
Opera and the 

Nottingham Playhouse gave 

us a rare chance to see 
Ariadne auf Naxos 
performed as Richard 
Strauss and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal originally 
intended it: as a witty 
divertissement inserted into 
Le Bourgeois gentUhomme. 
Now, bard upon their heels, 
comes a pair of Virgin CDs 
(VCD5 45U1-2) devoted to 
that 1912 score. 

Without the spoken 
Molifre play in German or 
French, of coarse: few CD 
owners would want to hear 
it more than once, and 

anyhow H ofmannsthal ha d 

to make cruel cots in the 
venerable text Bat the 

recording retains the prosy 
hero Monsieur Jourdain, to 
talk us through the story 
between Strauss' musical 

numbers qwHi tv»> 
opera-wrthin-the play be gins 
- and after it, too. That is all 
we needed, and jurt what we 
needed. 

Each of Strauss’s 
scene-music numbers, 
mostly familiar from the 
Bourgeois GentUhomme 
Suite, has its theatrical point 
nicely tamped into place 
here by Ernst Theo Richter's 
well-spoken, delicately comic 
Jourdain. The restored 
original overture rhymes 
cheerfully and satisfyingly 
with the original 
epilogue-music; both were 
deleted from the 1916 
“commercial rewrite", the 
all-operatic version we 
normally hear. The three 
nymphs of the opera get 
bonuses, in the form of a 
•melting solo song and a 
charming duet during the 
play. 

More important, the opera 
itself - which is, of course, 
the main thing - is restored 
to its context: a farcical 
verbal comedy, within which 


Three Bowls, 1990” cedar and graphite by Ursula von Rydingsvard: ff i Mt out to make a landscape, I become way too specific, too stupid’ 


Jerry Hardman Janes 


Mystery amid the landscape 

Ursula von Rydingsvard brings a very European touch to Yorkshire, writes William Packer 


T he Yorkshire Sculpture 
Park is a perennial and 
insistent draw, not least 
for . the independent 
nature of its policies 
and the consequent and generous 
variety of its exhibitions, ft has 
never been a slave to critical fash- 
ion and the latest thing, and in 
consequence has always tempered 
a natural interest , in emergent tal- 
ent with a sustaining and more 
reflective encouragement of the 
established or neglected reputa- 
tion, against which the young must 
always be measured. 

One particular and rewarding 
aspect of this approach is a marked 
inclination to look abroad, not Just 
for what is already celebrated, hut 
for work of equal quality that is 
less well-known, and showing it in 
the UK often for the first time. The 
latest recipient of this compliment 
is Ursula von Rydingsvard, ah art- 
ist bom in wartime Germany Into 
a family of Polish extraction, 
which was displaced in the after- 
math of the war and finally settled 
in the US. 

While it would be wrong to lay 
too specific a reading upon her 
work in terms of meaning and ref- 
erence, there hangs over it an 


-ambiguous aura, a numinous pres- 
ence, redolent of ancient and bur- 
ied associations, that is decidedly 
European.- She would not so much 
repudiate as simply pass over such 
matters as of no conscious concern 
of hers, leaving others to take them 
up as they choose. “If 1 set out to 
make a landscape," so she tells us, 
“1 become way too specific, too stu- 
pid; 1 don’t slide around within 
metaphors that feel divergent and 
interesting enough." 

For her part her overt interest 
remains largely formal and practi- 
cal, and if a general sense at least 
of the organic and the ecological Is 
there to be discerned in her work, 
it comes there by the processes of 
sculpture, the materials she uses 
and perhaps the vessel-form upon 
which she works so many intuitive 
variations. 

Wood is her principal material,, 
augmented in but one case by ani- 
mal intestine stuffed with moss 
that is hung as a fringe round, the 
rim of a huge asymmetrical dish, a 
sort of. giant’s- coracle. She takes 
regular lengths of cedar- wood, 
about 4in square in section, which 
she pins together, two or three at a 
time, before working freely into 
their composite surface with saw 


or chisel. The final surface is then 
treated with powdered graphite, 
well rubbed in. 

She first lays down a patten or 
matrix, that might be a simple cir- 
cle, letter or perhaps a word traced 
upon the floor. From this base, by 
a process of slow, almost organic 
accretion, these forms, these some- 
times towering edifices are built 
up, at once absolutely regular in 

There hangs 
over her work 
an ambiguous 
aura, a 
numinous 
presence 

their residual stratification, and 
yet as natural as a long-eroded cliff 
or sea-stack, the remains of a boat 
left rotting into the mud of the 
river-bed. 

But really we must not insist too 
far. We must respect that distance 
that von Rydingsvard requires for 
herself; even as we violate it. What- 
ever else we may choose to do in 


our response, we must first take 
the remarkable and intriguing 
thing s she makes for what they 
are. as they are, beautiful and mys- 
terious beneath the trees in a land- 
scape they make (their own. 

Janet Nathan, whose touring ret- 
rospective, first shown at the Con- 
course Gallery of the Barbican, is 
now at the Graves Gallery in Shef- 
field, is another sculptor whose 
work is both directly of the land- 
scape yet physically and formally 
apart. And in working entirely in 
relief and fairly fiat and shallow 
relief at that, with all the pictorial 
connotations that inevitably come 
with it, she makes the contradic- 
tions all the clearer. 

The consistency, both technical 
and creative, with which she has 
been working for 20 years is clear 
enough. The things she makes are 
very much the things they are, 
physical assemblages in part found 
and modified objects, in part ele- 
ments made to the purpose. With 
often a strong horizontal emphasis 
in the composition, the pictorial 
hint towards landscape is inevita- 
ble, made often the stronger by a 
hovering disc, that might be moon 
or sun hanging in the sky or 
reflected in water. 


But then the formal corrective is play- 
applied by the imposition of flat- More important, the opera 
tening or lateral elements, con- itself - which is, of course, 
founding the Implicit pictorial the main thing - is restored 
space by leading ns away across to its context a farcical 
the surface, setting element verbal comedy, within which 
against element, texture against Ariadne is presented as a 
texture. But wait a moment that quizzical entertainment 
serpentine figure might be a road Here the conductor Kent 
or river, that system of enclosing, Nagano has taken the cue 
irregular lines may be a pattern of from the earlier scene-music 
fields and hedges. The whole may to keep the opera proper, 
be in sort a map - and we are back and his Lyon Opera 
again with the landscape. orchestra, constantly light. 

But then a map is not a land- bright and (in the popular 
scape at all, but a formula and an sense) un-Wagnerian. 
idea. And these are not maps, but Anyone lucky enough to 
things of wood and paint and plas- encounter his or her first 
ter put together on the wall. Thus, Ariadne in this performance 
in the most intriguing way, we are will be astonished, and 
tossed knowingly and teaslngly probably not a little 
back and forth by Miss Nathan’s dismayed, upon meeting the 
sophisticated, endlessly various later version: why so 
and beautiful constructions. inflated? There, the 
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I nsomnia comes with 
the job, so. your radio 
critic’s Sunday began 
with, surfing the air-, 
waves at 3am and hearing of 
an accident in Paris on the 
BBC World Service. At five, 
the confirmation of the 
death of the Princess of 
Wales was followed by 
Vaughan Williams’ Green- 
sleeves Fantasia. Twelve 
hours later we came full cir- 
cle: Radio 4 took refuge in 
Elgar’s Cello Concerto and 
Williams’ Lark Ascending. I 
switched to television and 
must admit it the senior ser- 
vice lost out. For once 
radio's ’ much • vaunted 
licence for the listener to 
create -his own pictures was 
no substitute for recorded 
’ fact One wanted a reminder, 
the actual image. 

It Is perhaps unfiair to con- 
demn the radio coverage - 
at one point the BBC united 
radios 2, 3, 4, 5 Live and 
many local stations - as 
insubstantial and repeti- 
tious, but it. all seemed 
spread very thinly over 
. those 12 hours. The - immedi- 
ate reactions were the sharp- 
est, voicing the general 
incredulity. The official Brit- 
ish . confirmation came, 
oddly, from the foreign sec- 
retary in the Philippines. 
Edward Heath in Beijing, 
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Radio / Martin Hoyle 


Confounding the sceptics 


James Callaghan, Cardinal 
Hume and Paddy Ashdown 
were among the first .to 
broadcast. 

The international scene 
contributed Nelson Mandela 
and Henry Kissinger. Tony 
Blair, we were assured at 
second or third hand, was 
“devastated". Though kept 
informed since the first news 
of the accident, the prime 
minister saved bis personal 
address for a more reward- 
ing media gathering that 
included television cameras, 
outside, his constituency 
church, where he displayed 
a touching break - in the 
voice, at 10.30am. 

' For five hours more spon- 
taneous tributes had pre- 
ceded him. For a figure 


ally,, the popular. -press. By 
now the Harrods spokesman 
had issued, a statement to be 
surpassed in bitterness only 
by the princess's brother. 
Ear] Spencer's bald state- 
ment that be had known the 
press would kill his sister 
-gained from the deadly calm, 
even stilted, method of its 
delivery. 

Jonathan Dimbleby was 
the first to suggest that the 
editors and proprietors also 
took responsibility. A breez- 
ily reformed paparazzo. 
Mark Saunders (subse- 
quently much seen on . TV as 
the small cast of characters 
gave bi-media interviews or 
repeated themselves in new 
slots), said be had “knocked 
it on the head" after the 


whose close rapport was- princess bad confronted him 
with the young, the princess behind the Fulham Sains- 


seemed to have won a spe- 
cial place in the hearts of the 
old: Lord Deedes was digni- 
fied, moved, moving; as was 
Lord Tonypandy - the 
matchlessly witty and wise 
Mr Speaker Thomas. The 
charities she had helped 
were there: the Mines Advi- 
sory Group, Lond on Lighth- 
ouse, Centrepoint 
. There were bints, to be 
forgotten by the. end of the 
day. of the princess's prob- 
lems. The Bishop of Oxford 
spoke of 'tenderness spring- 
ing from her own needs and 
weaknesses. Simon Je nkins 
pointed out that royalty can- 
not “take half the ticket", a 
reference to her ambivalent 
attitude to that doubtful 


bury, though looking at the 
money involved, he added 
longingly, he wondered if he 
had been right . , . 


R oy Greenslade of 
the Mirror was 
clear-headed and 
sensible (“It was 
the market"), Andrew Neil 
flailed and waffled in typical 
defensive mode. All pointed 
out that the tragedy had 
occurred In a country that 
boasts the strictest privacy 
laws in the western world. 

As the day progressed, a 
note of desperation in the 
search for speakers became 
apparent - the managing 
director of the Harbour Club, 
press-hassled actor Tom 


Cruise - and the usual royal- 
watchers heaved themselves 
on to the sable-plumed band- 
wagon: gambling writer and 
tittle-tattle purveyor 
Anthony Holden, excitable 
Dr Starkey squeaking “She 
was James Dean"; a 
reminder tha t ff saints are 
made by God, icons are 
made by human craftsmen, 
some of them pretty inferior. 

For, by the end of the day, 
canonisation had set in. It 
was television, not radio, 
that sealed the process with 
home-video shots of the prin- 
cess visiting council estates 
to hug an ordinary family 
like the old mate she had 
become. 

These sequences con- 
founded the sceptics hut 
they obscured the develop- 
ment of something far more 
interesting than a saint: an 
embattled individual. By 
Sunday night the gilded 
monument concealed the 
human: the shy, none-too- 
bright Sloane with a sweet 
way with children; the neu- 
rotic assailed by a demonol- 
ogy of the Systran's creating; 
the growing confidence of 
her use of the media, not 
realising she had a tiger by 
the tail; the final adjust- 
ment, a role to play and an 
extraordinary Impact on 
ordinary people. Cover her 
face, mine eyes dazzle; she 
died young. 

The BBC suggested inci- 
dentally the troubled past 
with clips of Its notorious PR 
puff, the Panorama “inter- 


view": this was to reinforce 
beatification rather than aid 
analysis, but then it always 
was. Icons are made by job- 
bing workmen and now in 
the royalty business image is 
alL So, of course, is icono- 
clasm. In a few years, some 
young television producer 
will come up with revela- 
tions that we all know 
already. The industry must 
be fed. 

In the long term, there 
seems no end to the cyni- 


cism that creates, destroys, 
deifies and deposes. Perhaps 
it really is the public which 
unwittingly dictates it all 

Today, at any rate, it gives 
its verdict as an unprece- 
dented multitude watches 
the princess's funeral. The 
arid accountancy of moral 
book-keeping is as out of 
place as when Browning 
detected in the dry, unloving 
strains of “A Toccata by Gal- 
uppi" a beady -eyed judgment 
on youth and beauty dead: 

“Dust and ashes. " So you 
creak it; and I uxml the heart 
to scold./ Dear, dead women 
- with such hair, too! 1 chat’s 
become of all the gold \ Used 
to hang and brush their 
bosoms ? I feel chilly and 
grown old. 


and his Lyon Opera 
orchestra, constantly light, 
bright and (in the popular 
sense) un-Wagnerian. 

Anyone lucky enough to 
encounter his or her first 
Ariadne in this performance 
will be astonished, and 
probably not a little 
dismayed, upon meeting the 
later version: why so 
inflated? There, the 
comedians’ down-to-earth 
commentary on Ariadne's 
lofty plight soon dwindles 
into insignificance. 

Their tarty diva Zerbinetta 
loses her extended private 
welcome (“What a man!") to 
Bacchus, the romantic deus 
ex machina. At the end she 
is permitted only one wistful 
remark as he and Ariadne 
are starrily united (“When 
the new god comes, we 
surrender dumbly”); 
whereas here, she and her 
troupe finally recapture the 
stage far a rollicking, 
deflationary reprise of “That 
a heart should never 
understand itself . . .!” 

It matters less to the piece 
that Zerbinetta's showpiece 
aria was trimmed, and 
prudently lowered by a 
whole tone, for the later 
version. But Sumi Jo's 
powers are equal to tackling 
the original - high F-sharps 
and all - with soft, airy 
brilliance, pointed words and 
scarcely a trace of effort 
keen Straussians must hear 
it 

As Ariadne, Margaret 
Price has her strained 
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moments In “Ein Schemes 
war", but rises to sensitive 
eloquence later. It is only 
fair to remember that when 
Marta Jeritza sang the first 
Ariadne, she was just 25. 
Gfista Winbergh delives his 
Bacchus beautifully and 
easily, and with an elegance 
that suits the manners of the 
piece uncommonly well 
Good nymphs, good 
comedians (especially 
Thomas Mohr’s Harlekin), 
sparkling character for all 
the dance-numbers in the 
play, altogether, Nagano has 
achieved a shining and 
salutary revival. 

* 

More briefly, two new vocal 
collections. The heroic 
Hyperion Schubert Edition 
of the complete songs has 
reached Volume 28, 

CDJ33Q28 (In fact there is 
already a no. 29, but 1 
haven't heard it yet). The 
cunning mixture is up to 
Graham Johnson's 
customary standards: some 
much-loved Lieder. some 
earlier or later drafts of 
others, some obscure or even 
unknown ones, a few for 
vocal quartets and such. The 
sequence makes irresistible 
listening. 

This Hwp the featured 
soloists, different for each 
volume, are the tenor John 
Mark Ainsley and the 
baritone Maarten 
Koningsberger. The former 
is characteristically 
impersonal but scrupulously 
musical, sometimes even 
moving; the latter, generally 
lugubrious - except in 
“Todesmusik”, funnily 
enough, which is suddenly 
vulnerable and confiding - 
with a faint wobble in the * 
tone that some will find 
appealing and others not. 

Graham Johnson's 
accompaniments are fluent 
and searching, bia 73 pages 
of sleeve-notes (I) 
iodefatigably informative, 
tendentious and fascinating. 
Even speed-readers may find 
that listening to any song 
here takes less than half as 
long as reading Johnson’s 
appended note, but one 
doesn't begrudge the time. 
The rising sqprano Christine 
Schafer gets two songs (a 
fine “Mignan", a po-faced 
“Musensobn”), and the 
supporting singers are 
first-rate. Confirmed addicts 
to the series win not need 
telling. 

For the older generation - 
one can hardly put it 
otherwise - Hyperion has 
recorded another superb 
collection of songs: by Frank 
Bridge (1879-1941), one of the 
few interesting British 
composers between the wars 
and one of the most 
neglected. (Britten was his 
only composition-pupil, and 
a loyal one.) Though 
Bridge's taste in poetry 
barely ventured beyond the 
Edwardians, with 
Concomitant const raints 
upon his prosody, this 
compendium of bis songs 
(CDA67181/2, two CDs) 
displays impressive breadth 
and steadily increasing 
depth. 

You need some sympathy 
for the idiom of English 
music entre deux guerres, 
well out of fashion now: bat 
if you have it, Bridge's songs 
will soon reveal both 
o riginal power and original _ 
grace. Janice Watson and 
Gerald Finley are the most 
persuasive singers here, 
creditably matched by 
Louise Winter and Jamie 
MacDougall; Roger Vignoles 
is always an accompanist 
sam pared, clever, discreet 
and an Impeccable partner. 
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COLLECTING / ARTS 


Behind 
the veil 
of the 
market 

Antony Thomcroft looks at the future 
of buying art from the money side 


I n 1953, the ambitious 
undergraduates or Pem- 
broke College Oxford 
decided to brighten up 
their junior common room 
with contemporary art. On the 
advice of Sir Kenneth Clark they 
bought, for £100. “Man in a 
Chair", a powerfully distorted 
image by Francis Bacon. This 
summer they sold it at Sotheby’s 
for £518,500. " 

In 1978, the British Rail Pen- 
sion Fund, looking for new 
investment opportunities in the 
face of rampaging inflation, 
decided to channel £40m into art 
In the process, it acquired “La 
Promenade" by Renoir for 
£620,000. In 1989, the fund cashed 
In the painting for £9 .4m. Most 
striking of all, a self-portrait by 
Picasso sold for £283.500 in 1975 - 
and £28. 57m in 1989. 

These are just some examples 
of how art can prove an excellent 
investment. A comprehensive 
guide to the subject has just 
appeared, written by one of Lon- 
don's more successful dealers, 
Christopher Wood. His The Great 
Art Boom iHislop, £65), tracks the 
auction prices of over 400 of the 
world's more important artists 
between 1970 and 1997. 

It makes fascinating reading, 
continuing the spade work done 
by Gerald Reitlinger in the late 
1960s in his monumental Econom- 
ies of Taste. Despite the merce- 
nary nature of most art dealers, 
to say nothing of the auction 
houses, there has always been a 
reluctance to study art purely in 
monetary terms. Wood helps to 
sweep away the veils. It is unfor- 
tunate that he does not empha- 
sise more strongly the only 
advice worth giving on the sub- 
ject - “never buy art as an 
investment". 

For alongside every story of 
amazing appreciation there are a 
dozen of failing values. The art 
market boom of the late 1980s 
tempted in many collectors as it 
neared its peak. Since 1990, prices 
for most paintings have fallen 
dramatically; only now is the 
market recovering, and then only 
for the best examples by the most 
popular artists. 

But Wood is concerned with 
more than just price. He also 
reflects on changing taste, and 
the crucial question of what art 
is available to buy. There is no 


mention of artists such as Botti- 
celli. Bellini. Ddrer, Van Eyck, 
Frans Hals, Leonardo. Michelan- 
gelo, and many more of the great- 
est artists In his survey because 
most of their works are safely 
locked away in museums. 

The most expensive Old Master 
painting sold at auction is a por- 
trait by the little- known 15th cen- 
tury Italian artist Pontormo, 
which made £22m in 1989, and 
the artists most often traded at 
the highest prices at auction are 
Canaletto, Guardi and the Dutch 
still-life painters. Thetr works 
bear little relation to what art 
historians, or museum directors, 
regard as great art, bat they are. 
as yet. freely available. 

W ood argues that Old 
Masters have lost 
their position as the 
main sector of the 
market. The shortage of tradable 
goods, together with the diffi- 
culty of their subject matter to 
modern collectors - Crucifixions 
and Assumptions, half-forgotten 
mythical gods and goddesses, 
sombre portraits - suggests that 
they will continue to decline. 

It does seem strange that, in 
his list of the most expensive 
prices paid at auction, works by 
Kandinsky, de Kooning and Can- 
aletto rate higher than Titian (at 
18th, the first genuine Old Master 
to feature), Rembrandt and Raph- 
ael. 

The price explosion of the late 
1980s, which shows signs of 
repeating itself in the late 1990s, 
was based primarily around the 
Impressionists and the post-im- 
pressionists, (and on an insatia- 
ble Japanese demand for their 
art). It culminated in that 
extraordinary week in the sum- 
mer of 1990 when Van Gogh's 
"Portrait of Dr Gachet” sold for 
£44m. (Wood eliminates the 10 
per cent buyer's premium from 
his prices) and a Renoir for 
£42m. 

Wood believes that the great 
names of Impressionism, espe- 
cially Renoir. Manet and Monet, 
are becoming like the Old Mas- 
ters, with most of their best 
works in museums. He notes that 
of the 21 artists of this 
period which enter into his 
calculations, 18 achieved their 
record prices between 1987 and 
1990. Perhaps their period of max- 



Extraordinary: Van Gogh's 'Portrait of Dr Gachet* sold for £44m by Christie's in 1990 


imum popularity is over. 

If so. the 2lst century could see 
the apotheosis of the art of the 
20th century. This is already hap- 
pening; around a quarter of the 
220 artists whose works have sold 
at auction for over Sim are “Mod- 
erns”. Picasso has a claim to be 
the most commercially successful 
artist ever, with a peak price of 
£33m, and the ability to survive 
the recession only slightly 
mauled. 

Kandinsky, Matisse, Leger and 
Chagall have ail performed 
strongly in the saleroom, and 
could go further. The German 


Expressionists and the Italian 
Futurists make steadily higher 
prices and the Surrealists have 
their fans . 

Assessing artists through their 
market price Is predictable and 
rather dispiriting. Given the eco- 
nomic global dominance of the 
US, it is hardly surprising that it 
has notched up 45 artists who 
have topped the Sim mark. Wood 
reckons that the £8.4m paid for a 
de Kooning is a “freakish" price 
that will not be approached. He 
believes that Jackson Pollock, 
with a best of £6 -3m, is a greater 
artist than both de Kooning and 


Jasper Johns (who has sold for 
£8.6m) and could go higher - If 
an important picture reaches the 
market 

It is the prices paid for 19th 
century American artists - like 
Church, whose landscape of the 
Catskill Mountains sold for £4.7m 
in 1989; Sargent, whose "Cash- 
mere" made £6.1m last year; and 
the relatively unknown Moran 
(£1.6m) and Bierstadt (£I.5m) - 
which underlines how rich buy- 
ers incline towards the work of 
their compatriots. 

In contrast, British artists, 
especially those of the 18th cen- 


tury, are in the doldrums. Rey- 
nolds rarely breaks into six fig- 
ures these days and Romney, 
Ramsay, Beechey and Hoppner 
have few fans. Even Gainsbor- 
ough. who has sold for £1.5m, Is 
no longer a sure-fire saleroom 
winner. Flashier artists like Zof- 
fany and Joseph Wright of Derby 
have done well, but it seems per- 
verse that a painting of leopards 
by the Swiss-born Agasse should 
sell for £3 .5m while “Royal Tiger” 
by Stubbs only made £2.9m. 

Reducing art to pounds and 
pence is trite but unavoidable. 
Masterworks have always com- 


manded high prices, even in 
Roman times. History Is useful in 
underlining the fickleness of 
taste Reitlinger made much of 
the popular 19th century artists 
who fell from favour, artists like 
Richard Ansdell, William Etty, 
Copley Fielding, George Morland 
and Clarkson Stanfield, who were 
Titans in their age. 

Given the growth in history of 
an studies, and the broadening of 
the market, it Is less likely that 
the artists who have gained pop- 
ularity in the last two decades 
will lose it again so completely. If 
anything, the trends towards 
unearthing forgotten genius 
could help to revive dead reputa- 
tions - the Pre-Raphaelites are a 
classic case. Their best works 
rarely appear on the market 
these days and when they do top 
Elm. with Holman Hunt's "The 
shadow of the Cross" making 
£1.7m in 1994: 40 years ago they 
were almost totally despised. 

The same goes for “classical” 
painters like Alma-Tadema. He 
was much admired in his day and 
his seminal work, “The roses of 
Heliogabalus," made over £5,000 
in the Edwardian era. Fifty years 
later, it sold for £105; by 1973, it 
fetched £28,000; and In 1993, sold 
for El.am. 

Wood tracks the growth of 19th 
century artists in France, Ger- 
many and Spain as well as the 
UK. Since he looks for the posi- 
tive. be passes quickly over Scan- 
dinavian art which reached a 
peak in 1989-90 but has yet to 
recover from Its subsequent fall 
He notes the recent improvement 
in demand for the Orientalists. 
He concentrates on publicly 
available auction prices - many 
artists, especially Old Masters, 
have fetched more money in pri- 
vate deals. 

T he Great Art Boom may 
never be repeated, but 
there is now more 
chance that by 2000 
records will be regularly set for 
the best works by the best art- 
ists. As in the past the market 
will be wealth driven - some of 
the new multi-millionaires will 
start to collect art The last boom 
was unusual in that the Japanese 
were attracted to western art. 
The success of the Chinese domi- 
nated economies in China, 
Taiwan. Singapore, as well as 
Indonesia and Hong Kong, has 
seen a return to local tradition, 
and an interest in Chinese art- 
ists. 

. Art is becoming very national- 
istic. as the Elm prices paid for 
Latin American painters like 
Frida Kahlo and Diego Rivera 
proves. Spot the booming econo- 
mies and you can confidently tip 
the artists that will benefit 
One interesting feature, 
ignored by Wood, is how pictures 
have soared in value above other 
works of art A century ago arms 
and armour, tapestries, French 
furniture, and Renaissance works 
of art fetched comparable values. 
Perhaps in the next decade other 
art fbnns will rival the picture. 
But remember that only genuine 
connoisseurs, who appreciate art, 
and have a passion for collecting, 
will enjoy the dual experience: 
the beauty of great paintings and 
an appreciating asset 


Proms / Richard Fairman 


Mix and match to get formula right 


M ost of the 
world's top 
orchestras 
seem to be 

staying at home this year. 
The last fortnight of the 
BBC Proms is usually a 
parade of visiting orchestras 
from overseas, but this 
season there have only been 
a couple from the first 
division - and those giving 
concerts that have shown 
them at less than their 
best. 

The Royal Concertgebouw 
Orchestra is a regular 
visitor from Amsterdam and 
so we have had plenty of 
opportunity recently to pnt 
together a picture of the 
refined, precise, high-class 
orchestral ensemble it has 


become under its chief 
conductor, Riccardo 
Chailly. 

They brought two 
programmes with them this 
year. The first, an 
all-Richard Strauss evening 
on Tuesday, was an almost 
complete disappointment; 
Wednesday's mixed 
spectacular sent up some 
fireworks, but even that did 
not present the portrait of 
thoughtful Dutch 
musicianship we might 


have expected. 

A comparison with this 
year's other main visiting 
orchestra from Europe 
might be instructive. Last 
week the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra 
disappointed in its own way 
with a pair of concerts that 
were very dull, but 
extremely well played. The 
deep-pile, string-saturated 
Leipzig sound was what was 
needed for Tuesday's 
Strauss programme, not the 


Royal Concertgebouw’s thin 
strings overwhelmed by 
cutting brass. 

Chailly's aim has been to 
sift and clarify the 
Amsterdam sound in the 
Italian style, but that is no 
help when a warm German 
blend is what is needed. Tod 
und Verkldnmg was stripped 
bare, its climaxes hard and 
unyielding. Then he drove 
Don Quixote fiercely, too, as 
though the Knight was 
mercilessly whipping his old 


nag to gallop as fast and 
brilliantly as it could. 1 
missed any feeling for 
Strauss’s melancholy 
dreaming in the music, 
though Godfried Hoogeveen 
found some warmth of 
tone in the solo cello 
part. 

At least Chailly cannot be 
accused of being dull. 
Wednesday's programme 
followed on much the same 
lines, but in repertoire 
where his ability to get his 


orchestra's brilliance to 
slice through the air could 
be beard to better 
advantage. 

There was plenty of drive 
to his performance of 
BartOk’s The Miraculous 
Mandarin and Strauss’s 
Salome dropped her seven 
veils, if not sensuously, at 
least with a hard-bitten 
gleam In her eye that 
nobody would dare refuse. 
Three Preludes by the Dutch 
composer Tristan Henris, 


who died last year, proved a 
lively opener well worth 
saving from their fate as 
test pieces for a conducting 
competition. 

For all that, however, the 
reason why the hall was 
foil, and probably why this 
second concert was 
broadcast live on BBC2, was 
the chance to hear 
Rachmaninov’s Second 
Piano Concerto played by 
Arkady Volodos, latest in 
the line of Russian piano 


virtuosos. Twenty years ago 
another great Russian 
pianist, Lazar Berman, was 
stunning London audiences 
with his passionate and 
powerful assault on this 
concerto. Bnt Volodos is not 
like that: his playing is 
almost chaste in the purity 
of its tone colours and 
refusal to storm the 
climaxes. 

It was surprising to bear 
such reticent Ra chmanin ov 
in this vast, packed arena, 
but no less welcome for 
that. 


The appearance of the Royal 
Concertgebouw Orchestra 
was made possible by Canon, 
ING Group and Sara Lee/ 
D-E. 


J onathan Miller is often 
said to be deeply 
wounded by his treat- 
ment in the UK. 
Though readily 
accepted abroad as an intel- 
lectual, he is, he says bit- 
terly, accused in Britain of 
being too clever by half, and 
his work is attacked vindic- 
tively. 

This is a bit puzzling for 
any critic who, like this one, 
has admired practically 
everything he has done from 
Beyond the Fringe in the 
early 1960s to re-workings of 


Television / Christopher Dunkley 


How Miller makes the opera work 


operas such as Rigoletto and 
Tosca. his television series 
and, in particular, his pro- 
ductions within the BBC's 
Shakespeare canon. Now he 
has made another series, 
Jonathan Miller's Opera 
Works (the pun intended at 
least partly as a rebuttal. 


presumably) and. once 
again, it looks admirable. 

Of course, the six pro- 
grammes - each lasting 50 
minutes, and dealing with a 
particular constituent of 
opera, from “The Ensemble" 
to "The Death Scene” - are 
not perfect. 


Miller works in a huge 
bare room with a group of 
young singers from the 
Royal Northern College of 
Music. The most they have 
for props are ladders and 
trestles. The most elaborate 
costumes turn up in Pro- 
gramme 3, “The Chorus", 
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when Miller issues a tea 
towel to each priest in The 
Magic Flute, and, muttering 
“I know I’m weighting this 
heavily in favour of artificial 
absurdity, but it makes the 
point", Instructs the singers 
to create head dresses in 
order to “send up rotten" the 
conventional approach to 
the chorus. Sure enough, 
you suddenly realise the 
accuracy of the pastiche cho- 
rus number “With Cat-like 
Tread" written by Gilbert 
and Sullivan for 77ie Pirates 
Of Penzance. 

Haring seen Miller, the 
singers, and the young musi- 
cal director Charles Hazle- 
wood < who, judging from his 
articulate enthusiasm, could 
quickly become a television 
star if he is not careful) 
working their way through 
scenes from The Marriage of 
Figaro, Carmen. La Bohfrne 
and others, it would be 
rewarding to see a fully cos- 
tumed finished effort with 
sets and lights, but, clearly 
that is not the aim here. 

It would also be good to 
know why the entire thing is 
transmitted in trendy “let- 


terbox" format, with dead 
space at the top and bottom 
of the screen. Furthermore, 
there are times when there 
seems to be a wilful determi- 
nation to show us any thin g 
but what we want to see, 
such as the non singers dur- 
ing ensemble work. All this, 
however, is more the respon- 
sibility of director Patrick 
Uden and camer aman Chris 
Morphet than Miller, and to 
he fair to them, they were 
presumably obliged to shoot 
from the hip with no 
detailed idea of what might 
happen next. 

One of the great pleasures 
of the series comes from see- 
ing the amount of detailed 
planning which can go into 
those small bits of business 
which an opera house audi- 
ence might imagine were vir- 
tually ad libbed by the per- 
formers. Arranging a tableau 
in the opening programme 
Miller murmurs: “Now, you 
tske up a position as for a 
wedding photograph . . . you 
as mother-in-law ... as 
though butter wouldn't melt 
in your collective mouths 
• . . and this drives him abso- 


lutely apeshit." Incidentally, 
it may be that Miller’s occa- 
sional casual use of the 
f-word is the reason why 
these programmes start as 
late as 11.15 and run till 
after midnight 

In this week’s programme 
(Monday BBC2). Miller and 
the singers spend a remark- 
able amount of time discuss- 
ing the precise way in which 
Rodolfo would first put his 
arms around Mimi. In the 
"Figaro" scene. Miller not 
only tells the singer how to 
replace the smelling salts on 
the table, but suggests what 
she might be thinking: 
“Won't be needing these for a 
while . . 

Of course not every opera 
lover will agree with all Mill- 
er’s ideas. Even though we 
join in the laughter about 
chorus cliches, we may also 
notice that the music seems 
to hint that a hackneyed pro- 
cession is pretty much what 
Mozart wanted, and not Mill- 
er’s higgledy-piggledy drift 
of odd groups. And although 
Miller’s knowledge of mat- 
ters medical and, presum- 
ably. of death give an inter- 


De that sickroom authentj 
ity is less important her 
than dramatic impact. 

It is difficult to be sur 
without seeing the full 
staged version. But agr« 
ment is scarcely the pom 
Miller's transparent intell 
gence, his pleasure in drav 
ing the best out of his youn 
singers and his passionat 
involvement in these work 
remind you what art is sui 
posed to be all about 

He makes you realise tha 
mankind has not yet com 
up with anything mor 
worthwhile. 
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with a light 
a low profile 




Damian Foxe talks to Irish designer Lainey Keogh about her hand- crafted clothes 



erhaps the 

greatest surprise 
of London 
Fashion Week in 
. March was the 
' work of Lainey Keogh, an 
Irish, knitwear designer who 

showed on the catwalkr for’ 

the first timp 
Held in the Cobden 
Working Men’s Club, a 
- fashionable drinking haunt 
for west Londoners, Keogh's 
■ show was a triumph of 
artistic deter mination over* 
relative impecuniosity, 

. "Which opened with 
Oscar-nominated actor John 
Hurt reciting the poem 
Fieldwork by Seamus 
Hea ney, to the heart-rending 
strains of Ronan Browne 
playing an Irish lament on 
the uneahn pipes. 

Although financially 
constrained, Keogh managed, 
to enlist some devoted 
followers to help her ouL 
-Naomi Campbell, Hel ena 
Christensen, Honor Fraser 
and Jodie Kidd gave their 
assistance fora modest 
repayment in knitted wares. 

Campbell modelled what 
was perhaps the highlight of 
the show, a one-shouldered 
hand-crocheted dress which 
epitomised the Intricate 
beauty of Keogh's complex 
hand-crafted creations. " 

In brnhant green 
embroidery aflk, the dress 
was slashed provocatively in 
a sweep from high on one 
hip down towards the door, 
its simple beauty belying the 
complexity of more than 250 
individuany crocheted 
flower motifs, painstakingly 
positioned, and hand-sewn 
together to create an 
aggressively modem 
silhouette. 

Without a single Aran or 
cable pattern in sight, Keogh 
showed a collection which 
was barely recognisable as 
knitwear: giant 
multi-coloured poodle , ■ • 
mohair coats, second-skin 
quilted cashmere dresses, 
ostrich-trimmed cardigans, 
semi-transparent fringed 
Charleston, dresses and 
animal-print knits, 
ingeniously cuffed and 



Simple beauty: Keogh's collection is barely recognisable as knitwear 


collared with sumptuous 
knitted fur. 

“In a way, fibre comes 
before form,” ex plains 
Keogh. “Each collection 
starts with the yarn. We - 
begin with a tiny fibre, we 
create our own textiles and 
then we translate each Into 
its own unique lzmguage, a 
finished knit which has both 
form and meaning." 

From gold mesh to steel, 
including polymers, viscose, 

riaathane, cashmere, Hnan i 

chenille and every other 
medium in between, Keogh 
has developed techniques to 
knit with them all. , 

What sets her apart is that 
she has not only recaptured 
the traditions of knitting; 
crocheting and weaving, she 
has developed them, 
introducing the latest 
technology yarns and 


pioneering techniques and 
creating a successful 
marriage of ancient craft 
and late 1990s aesthetic. 

Once the fibres and fabrics 
have been selected and 
developed, Keogh chooses a 
palette of colours which are 
used to translate her ideas. 

"At this time of year, 
when I see nature colouring 
life and throwing out so 
much beauty, that’s my 
inspiration and that’s what I 
want to capture in my 
clothes.” 

For this season, sombre 
shades of silver, smoke, 
mink and sable are broken 
with lightning flushes of 
lemon, amber and 
chlorophyll, and lifted or 
toned with shades of purple, 
amethyst and melon. 

. “It’s all about feel appeal,” 
continues Keogh. “I try to 


PhoUpaphK Mill Mcmnwy 

make my garments as light 
as humanly possible without 
losing the all-important 
sense of luxury." This is a 
modest way of saying that 
she creates knitwear so light 
that it feels like w a rm rays 
of sunshine whispering 
across your flesh. 

An opulent cashmere 
opera coat m aintains the 
depth of a duck-down duvet 
but feels as light as a linen 
sheet And while traditional 
patterns feature low on 
Keogh’s list of aesthetic 
priorities, surface texture 
remains an important focus 
of her work, For her current 
collection, undulating 
textures ripple gently across 
the body in floor-length 
dresses, huge wrap coats and 
luxurious shawls. 

“To see a woman wearing 
Lainey is to be bowled over.” 


enthuses John Hurt, friend 

and long-time admirer. 

"Simplicity, that’s the key 
to Lainey's work," explains 
Marianne Gunn O'Connor, 
Keogh's sales manager, 
muse and right-hand 
woman. “It's the fit, the style 
and the way it works with 
the body that attracts such a 
varied and loyal clientele." 

Basking in distressed 
opulence, just off Grafton 
Street in Dublin's premier 
shopping district, Keogh's 
office doors and walls are 
adorned with Ruben esque 
murals of corporeally 
generous naked women, 
painted by Irish artist 
Triona McMahon, and 
bearing an uncanny 
resemblance to the fiery 
haired designer who sits 
across from me. “I believe in 
the softer side of woman 
that can express strength," 
explains Keogh. 

“A woman should never 
forget that she is the mother 
and the creator; my work is 
very much about that.” 

As if any other evidence 
were needed, size 16 model 
Sophie Dahl paraded down 
the catwalk in a daring baby 
doll dress suspended by the 
finest vermicelli straps, 
proving unequivocally that 
yon do not have to be svelte 
to look sensual and alluring 
in one of Keogh's hand-knit 
dresses. 

Still little-known in 
Britain, Keogh established 
her business in Ireland 14 
years ago. She studied 
medicine, specialised in 
microbiotlcs and genetics, 
and accidentally fell into her 
career as a knitwear 
designer. “The first jumper I 
ever knitted was for a man 2 
was in love with," she 
laughs. 

Her lover left, but her love 
of knitwear did not She 
received commissions from 
friends and was finally 
talent-spotted hunched over 
a large pair of knitting 
needles in the comer of 
Bewley’s Cafe in Grafton 
Street by Gunn O’Connor, 
owner at the time of Otokio, 
Dublin's most innovative 



Lainey Keogh: ‘A woman should newer forget that she is the mother and the creator* 


designer emporium. 

Although Keogh's 
company remains relatively 
small and entirely 
self-financed, with a 
permanent staff of only eight 
people - more like family 
members than employees - 
plus about 60 outworkers, 
she boasts a client list which 
includes the likes of 
actresses Elizabeth Taylor, 
Isabella Roselhm, Demi 
Moore and Jodie Foster and 
actor Kevin Costner, as well 
as a stockist list that 
features the most prestigious 
stores in the world’? big . 
cities. 

She is quick to point out 
however, that her decision to 
stage her first major catwalk 
show does not signal a 
sudden move towards 
expansion and a higher 
profile. “That could have 


happened years ago," she 
laughs. “Money is not why 1 
do what I'm doing. We don't 
need milli ons of pounds or 
milli ons of garments. It's all 
about working with your 
hands. When a real h uman 
being invests their craft, 
their time and their sweat 
into creating a garment, it 
makes for something unique 
and incredibly special. 

That's what I’m about and 
what the Lainey Keogh label 
offers to its customers." 

When I ask her about next 
season, she pulls an 
impossibly delicate gold leaf 
from her leopard print • 
handbag, and holds it up 
excitedly; it is light as 
gossamer and sinewy as the 
wing of a fly. “I don’t exactly 
know what Fm going to do 
with it yet,” she admits. 

“The next collection is going 


to be fight, lighter than air, 
fe minin e and, of course, 
beautiful." 

She shows in London for 
the second time this month. 
so it won’t be too long before 
we find out. 

■ Broums of 27, South 
Motion Street, London Wl, 
stocks Keogh's toork. Stars 
for autumn are a 
three-quarter length 
shawl-collared quilted 
cashmere coat, in a soft 
brown at £1,560, and a 
metallic gold lace-macrami 
sleeveless dress for £ 3,120. 

Other London stockists 
include d la mode (see below), 
and Liberty of Regent Street, 
London Wl. Out of London : 
Room 7. Leeds; Square in 
Bath; and The Foundation in 
Guildford. 

■ Damian Foxe is a writer 
with Time Out magazine 


Take the strain 
out of shopping 
for autumn 

Let the specialty boutique track down new talent 
for the coining season, says Vanessa Friedman 


I t’s hard to buy clothes 
at this time of year; the 
sartorial season and the 
meteorological one are 
not yet lh sync. Department 
stores have- filled the rails 
with stock for a chilly 
autumn, in fabrics like cash- 
mere, wool and flannel. But 
while we are- stiH_ enjoying 
the last . lingering days of 
summer, 'it’s impossible to 
desire. not to mention decide 
on, a man-tailored winter . 
suit or a toasty coat. . But if 
you . don’t get that suit . or 
coat ; soon, -? it _ will ■ -be 
gone by the time you need 
■it : . - ' ' •• 

Don't throw up your hands 
in despair in the middle of a-* 
- mega-emporium and flee, or 
indiscriminately " grab an 
assortment -of stuff hoping, 
that two but of 10 will have 
staying power (these days 
clothing is too serious an 
investment fin*, that). Better 
to go to a specialty boutique 
where the ’selection process 
has -already '"been done for 
you by a practised eye which 
. has weeded through the 
designer’s offerings- 
There are such gems of 
boutiques ah over the coun- 
try .TnLohdon, one of them 
is “k la mode", an airy jewel- 
bos cf a shop in Knighls- 
bridge which; according to 
one international fashion 
maven, ,"is simply the best 
boutique in London”. 

Just across road from the 
sensory overload of Harrods, 
but miles away in philoso- 
phy and- , atmosphere, a la 
mod** is. run in a decidedly 
hands-on .'style by the 
busband-xmd-wife team Jose- 
phine and Peter Turner. 
Their mission is to seek out 
and stock the most talented, 
visionary and wearable 
desi gn ers. They also create 
; the displays, attend the shop - 
and keep gppfal watch oyer 
‘every detail of the operation, 
'it's our home away from 


home." says Josephine, a 
slight Spanish woman with a 
heart-shaped face and formi- 
dable personal chic. “The 
idea was to create a shop for 
very special clothes, filtered 
through the prism of our 
taste. We also wanted to ere-, 
ate a place that had a 
relaxed, friendly atmosphere 
for people who get joy out of 
clothes." 

. The Turners are nothing if 
not adventurous. They were 
the first people in London to 
offer designers such as 
Prada. Helmut Lang, Mar- 
tine Sitbon* and Richard 
Tyler, to mention only a few 
of the more than 20 names 
they introduced, to British 
customers. They bought 
John Gallian o's first collec- 

‘The idea was 
a shop for 
very special 
clothes, 
filtered 
through the 
prism of our 
taste’ 

tion - and Antonio Berarctt'a 
and Julien MacDonald's. 
When a designer becomes 
what they tern “over- 
exposed" - ie widely avail- 
able.- the Turners move on. 

These days, one of the 
easiest ways to keep abreast 
of the next big thing would 
be to walk by their store 
window. 1 always go to see 
Josephine , and Peter as soon 
as 1 come to London," says 
Nicole Fischelis, vice presi- 
dent and fashion director of 
Fifth Avenue, a woman 
whose job it is to know 
where to go and who to see 
in order to stay on top of the 


international womenswear 
scene. 

“I know if there is new tal- 
ent out there, they will know 
about it or have it in their 
* shop." 

Fischelis is not the only 
! one. According to 
up-and-coming designer 
■ Elspeth Gibson, when the 
president of Bergdorf Good- 
man heard that Gibson had 
been bought by & la mode, 
.she hopped on the Eurostar 
from Paris and put in her 
own order.. 

; “They are extraordinarily 
focused - whatever pieces 
they pick from a line are 
always the strongest pieces,” 
says Fischelis. “Then the 
total mix is the magic. It all 
' works so well together.” 

This month’s offerings 
.encompass pristinely dis- 
played daywear - which 
Josephine calls “the luxuri- 
ous practicalities” - such as 
-Marc Jacobs' grey flannel 
trousers and cashmeres, 
Clements Ribeiro's bird- 
embroidered sweater sets, 
Lainey Keongh’s extraordi- 
nary chenille dresses, delec- 
- table coats such as Mami's 
three-quarter-length Astra- 
khan (a fern of sheepskin)) 
and show-stopping party 
pieces from Herve Leger, 
Catbryn Arison, and Gibson. 

“We buy a selection of col- 
ours and styles from a 
designer so they are properly 
represented,” says Jose- 
phine.."We look for harmony 
of beauty and design - after 
all, we have to live with the 
item, so we have to like 
looking at it - and we look 
fin: someone who can move 
along with us, who is today 
. arid tomorrow. . It’s very 
exciting when you find it.” 

The way they find it is a 
three-pronged approach. 
New, fresh -out-of-school 
’designers often come to 
them (Antonio Berardi, for 
example, who simply tele- 







phoned the Turners); fashion 
editor friends teU them 
about their discoveries (such 
as Matthew Williamson, 
whose delicate, vintage- 
inspired embroidered dresses 
and handbags were the suc- 
cess of the summer); and 
better-known names invite 
the Turners to their shows. 

“When Stella McCartney 
went to Chloe, someone rang 
from the house to ask us to 
the collection,” says Jose- 
phine. “We will go, of 
course. I think it’s only 
polite if yon have a relation- 
ship with someone. Some 
buyers don't go because they 
think they can see the work 
in the showroom, but to me, 
that’s like being invited to a 
party and not attending." 

It's an attitude - go and 
experience the collection - 
that extends to the buying 
process. When selecting 
pieces for their shop, Jose- 
phine tries on every garment 
herself to check fit and line. 
“I’m lucky," she says. 


“because the samples are all 
in my size. Sometimes some- 
thing can look wonderful on 
the hanger, but the cut will 
miss here or there on the 
body. Then we won’t buy it.” 

Later, when the items 
arrive at the store, the cou- 
ple scrutinise every piece to 
make sure it is in pristine 
condition; that every bead is 
securely sewn on, every hem 
even, every seam, well, 
seamless. The net result of 
all this - the fashion intu- 
ition, attention to detail, per- 
sonal solicitousness - is 
profit, for both the pro- 
prietors and their customers. 

Because of their 
long-standing relationship 
with the designers they 
stock, if the Turners sell out 
of a piece, even late in a 
season, they are often able to . 
make a special order for a 
desired garment 

They will also let a regular 
customer know if something 
arrives that they judge to be 
especially suitable for her. In 


the store, they act as on-site 
stylists, advising and select- 
ing. 

Take a recent Monday 
afternoon. A woman (Chanel 
high-heeled sandals, Hermes 
belt, jeans) came through 
the large glass door of a la 
mode. She greeted Peter and 
Josephine with a kiss and 
then, Peter in tow, started 
browsing the racks, pulling a 
Leger here, a Marc Jacobs 
there. 

Tve just finished redoing 
our fiat," she said, “and now 
I really need to shop for 
myself, so of course this is 
my first stop." Half an hour 
later, with evening dress, 
little grey skirt and cash- 
mere pullover in hand, she 
■was finished. “First stop, 
last stop." she said. 

■ a la mode, 36 Hans Cres- 
cent, London SWL telephone: 
0171-584 2133. Open Monday 
to Saturday, lOam-Bpm. 

■ Drawing by Jason Brooks 
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MOTORING 


Beijing to Paris car rally 

Hopes of an adventure without parallel 

Tony Walker joins the magnificent men and women taking part in a classic 10,000 mile car journey - and the FT’s own pink panther 


C hinese say every 

journey begins with 
a single step. The 
world's classic car 
enthusiasts might 
adapt the homily for the 10.000 
mile H6,000km) Beijing to Paris 
motor rally to say that each 
journey begins with a turn of the 
wheel. 

From the Great Wall today 
several hundred magnificent men 
and women in old cars big and 
small will set out for the Place de 
la Concorde in Paris in pursuit of 
what, for many, is likely to prove 
an impossible dream. 

Rally organisers are preparing 
for the worst and expect a high 
attrition rate, especially on the 
rally’s difficult first stage from 
Beijing, across the “badlands" of 
China's interior, and up through 
the high passes to Lhasa. Tibet's 
fabled capital 

Philip Young, rally organiser. 


predicts the boat from Calcutta 
will be Full of battered vehicles 
which have limped out of China, 
or worse, been shipped out on 
flatbed trucks. "If we get 35 to 
reach Paris well be doing well.” 
he says. 

Ninety years after the 
inaugural Beijing to Paris car 
rally, drivers in 96 cars from 23 
countries will be seeking to 
emulate Prince Borghese. the 
Italian adventurer who. in his 
Itala. made it to the finishing line 
first, ahead of a Dutch entrant. 

Borghese's triumph, some of it 
across roadless terrain, may be 
writ small in the history books, 
but in those days it was regarded 
as an achievement reminiscent of 
Marco Polo, bis fellow- 
countryman. who opened China 
to western imagination centimes 
before. 

The 1907 marathon with just 
five entrants - only two finished 


- went north-west from Beijing 
across the Russian steppes to 
Europe. The 1997 event will head 
south-west along the Yellow 
River valley, before climbing to 
the roof of the world and Lhasa. 

From there, the marathon 
beads for Nepal, through the 
Himalayas, past the Mt Everest 
base camp before descending into 
India- The route then runs 
through Pakistan, the entire 
length of three countries - Iran. 
Turkey and Greece - before a 
short sea crossing to southern 
Italy and north through 
Switzerland and France. The 
10.000 miles are expected to take 
45 day’s with the finish in Paris 
on October 18. 

In the first stage, drivers and 
cars are likely to be pat to their 
severest test on rough dirt roads 
across the Tibetan plateau, one of 
the world’s most Isolated regions, 
and one which boasts awe- 


inspiring scenery, including the 
high passes of the Kunlun 
mountain range and Koko Nor, 
China's largest lake. 

The route also traverses the 
Tuoto river, one of the Yangtze’s 
major tributaries which rises 
among the snow-covered 

mountains of Qinghai. 

Organisers are not exaggerating 
the bleakness of the terrain when 
they describe it as “remote, 
empty and windswept". 

ohn Stuttard, owner-driver 
of “Harrison”, a 1930s 
salmon-pink Rolls-Royce 
sponsored by the F inancial 
Times, says he has "every 
confidence" in his car’s ability to 
traverse desert, mountain and 
stream, but he worries about the 
unforeseen. 

”1 don’t have a problem with 
the mechanical side, but I guess 
my biggest fear is either getting 


hit by something like a truck or a 
bus coming out from a side 
road.. .or hitting a child rantin g 
out on the street” he says. 

Organisers have medical teems 
on hand, including a doctor in 
the lead vehicle, a paramedic in 
mi dfield and an army medic in 
the last vehicle. 

Entrants have been left in no 
doubt about the journey's rigours 
and likely threats to health, from 
altitude sickness to malaria in 
the steamy heat of the 
sub-continent. Women on oral 
contraceptives have been told to 
seek medical advice because the 
pill “significantly increases the 
risk of blood clots at altitude.” 

The rally traverses the world’s 
highest road at 17,000 feet on the 
approaches to Lhasa. High 
altitude can cause piercing 
headache, nausea, insomnia and 
dizziness, and even bring on 
heart attack. 


So, who are the entrants in the 
Beijing to Paris "motor 
challenge” and what is their 
motivation? 

Backgrounds could hardly be 
more varied. Names of some of 
the participants are as exotic as 
the event itself and makes of 
riaoaif cars (none less than 30 
years old) represent some of the 
great mar ques, including a 9-litre 
La France, the oldest car/ in the 
field. / . 

Among names listed which 
would not have been out of place 
90 years ago are Anton Aan de 
Stegge. a Dutch classic car 
collector, who will be driving a 
1966 Citroen DS 19; Baron Willem 
Ben tin ch Van Schoonheten in a 
1936 Railton Straight; and Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, founder of 
the National Motor Museum in 
the UK, who will be driving a 
1915 Prince Henry VauxbalL 

Among the women is 


Francesca Sternberg from 
Sandhurst in. the UK, who wm 
be. appropriately enough, in a 
Volvo Amazon. Sternberg has the 
distinction, we are told, of being 
the the youngest female in the 
UK to gain an HGV (heavy goods 
vehicle) licence. 

Another female entrant is Jane 
King, who may be better known 
as a romantic novelist under her 
pseudonym. Rosie Thomas. She 
is also driving a Volvo Amazon. 

As for why car enthusiasts 
from all over the world have set 
aside several months and 
thousands of dollars, to drive 
halfway round the world. John 
Stuttard says it is simply because 
it will be an adventure without 

paraUeL 

"We’re old boys with old toys," 
he says. "Our aim is to have a 
bloody good time, enjoy the 
experience and the scenery . ..and 
the journey of a lifetime.” 




Once inside, you sit just inch as from the road 


T hey are not like you and 
me. They do not send oft 
for the literature, and 
.then, after a visit to the 
local showroom, sit down and 
discuss, with a suited sales- 
person, the colour, trim and 
other specifications of their new 
car. 

When it has been delivered, 
checked and polished, normal 
people, oozing pride, drive their 
pristine model from the show- 
room. sensing just a touch of 
green-eye from assorted neigh- 
bours as their car is parked in 
the drive. 

Not these people. No. they buy 
their cars in bits. Lots of them. 
Mudguards, a steering wheel, 
drive shaft, bonnet, seats, a 
dashboard, suspension, wheels, 
engine, gearbox . . . -then they 
bolt them all together. 

They belong to the kit car fra- 
ternity, a tiny minority dedi- 
cated to building rather than 
buying. 

The bits are not necessarily 



debut at the London Motor Show 
in 1957. Two years later, one of 
the first Lotus centres was estab- 
lished on Caterham Hill, Surrey, 
selling Sevens and Elites. In 1973 
the company took over exclusive 
production rights for the Seven 
from Lotus. 

In 1994, Caterham launched 
the 21. a modern two-seater 
sports car with what the com- 
pany calls a “hlgh-walsted com- 
posite body enveloping driver 
and mechanicals in flowing aero- 
dynamic curves". 

The company sells some 600 
cars a year in built and compo- 
nent form, nearly half of which 
are exported. 

You can buy the basic kit, 
including 1,600 cc Ford engine, 
for £8.995. The Caterham 21 
starts at £19.995 for the 1.6 litre 
115 bhp Rover K-Series engine in 
kit form. For an extra £2,500 
Caterham will build either car 
for you. Call 0700-0000077. The 
company can arrange full tuition 
with experienced instructors. 


Do-it-yourself 

The kits that make drivers purr 

Ivor Williams talks to some who really know what’s under the bonnet 


bought in one go. Roger Ratley. 
28. an engine systems manage- 
ment engineer at Ford’s research 
facility at Dunton, Essex, took 
two years and a lot of care to 
build his Caterham Super Sprint, 
a two-seater sports model, buy- 
ing the components as he went 
along. 

"You start by sitting the body 
chassis unit on trestles," says 
Ratley. pointing to his car across 
the drive. It looked like a cobalt 
blue rocket nose-cone on wheels 
but without the heat shield. 

"Then,” Ratley goes on, tap- 
ping the fibreglass and alumin- 
ium body, “you bolt on the sus- 
pension, engine and gearbox. 


The fiddly bits like the wiring 
and trim come next Seats, head- 
lights, mudguards and wheels 
follow. It's not necessarily in 
that order but that’s more or less 
it. Caterham gives you very com- 
prehensive instructions and even 
a video. 

“There are enthusiasts who 
can put one together in a little 
over a week.” says Ratley. 

“Want to go for a spin?" 

There’s only one answer to 
that. Entering the car is through 
a clip-on plastic and fabric 
“door", more a flap than any- 
thing else. If the hood is down, it 
is easier to ignore the door alto- 
gether and step over it. 


Once inside, it is snug; there is 
certainly no roonfto swing a Can- 
belt. and you sit just inches from 
the road. 

Ratley clips on the steering 
wheel; "1716 ultimate thief deter- 
rent” 

With both of us strapped into a 
full harness. Hatley starts the 
engine and we hit the road into 
Essex in the 2-litre, fuel-injected 
Ford Zetec-engined car. 

Tm afraid ft's a bit of a hard 
ride,” says Ratley, as we thump 
through the bends, car gripping 
bitumen as if on rails. Looking 
along that long bonnet, you can 
see the suspension doing its 
work. 


Dual carriageway ahead. What 
now? 

Til just give it a squirt [of 
petrol]." says Ratley, as we 
immediately catapult forward 
with enough thrust to break free 
of earth’s gravity - well, almost 
Fortunately the disc brakes are 
up to the mark as our nose-cone 
approaches the next roundabout 

Later, back at base, near 
Chelmsford, Ratley enthuses 
over the marque; “You meet all 
sorts of people at club events, 
from rich people who treat them 
like expensive toys and get oth- 
ers to do all the work, to enthusi- 
asts who do all the work them- 
selves," he said. 


“And you don’t need to be an 
engineer to build one. A not-too- 
mechanically-glfted colleague at 
work completed one in three 
months." 

Graham Neam, 63. managing 
director of Caterham Cars, 
agrees. “You don’t have to be an 
engineer to build one of our cars, 
but you’ve got to be able to use a 
spanner." he says. “However, it 
is mainly enthusiasts who buy 
them. It helps if engineering is a 
hobby. Part of the pleasure is in 
the building.” 

Neam built a Lotus Seven 
Twin Cam himself in 1969. which 
he still owns. 

The Lotus Seven made its 


Road test 

At home on and off the range 

Stuart Marshall on two off-roaders which will be on show at Frankfurt next week 


A s opportunities for 
driving legally off 
the road become 
fewer each year, the 
number of vehicles built to 
do just that continues to 
increase. 

Two of the most interest- 
ing exhibits at Frankfurt 
Show next week are as much 
at home on unmade tracks 
as on the well surfaced roads 
and motorways on which 
they will spend most - in 
some cases all - of rheir 
working lives. 

The Freelander. making 
its world debut, is Land 
Raver's first foray into the 
fashion four-wheel drive 

market. Forester is Subaru'a 

latest dual purpose estate 

car. For 20 years Subaru has 
ploughed a lonely furrow, 
making road-going cars only 
with four-wheel drive. It 
says their superior traction 
and handling makes them 
better able to cope with 
everyday hazards. 

I drove Forester in Ger- 
many last week. It is a 

slightly scaled-down version 
of the Legacy Outback estate 
that so impressed me. 
Ground clearance of nearly 
Sin (19cm)i»i£ similar to that 
of a Toyota RAV4, Honda 
CR-V or Freelander. but on 
winding, sometimes slippery 
roads it drove more like a 
hot hatchback than an estate 



Subaru Forester 4WD estate: well mannered on roads 


with useful off-road capabil- 
ity. Fully independent sus- 
pension - self-levelling at 
the rear - makes it ride like 
a normal car. 

On a private course I was 
able to push it harder than 
would have been sensible, 
everj possible, on public 
roads. I am satisfied that a 

high-speed, accident-avoid- 
ing swerve on a wet road 
would be much safer In a 
Forester than in almost any 

other vehicle. It dealt compe- 
tently with forest tracks on 
which few people would 
have ventured in a conven- 
tional estate car. 

Based on Subaru's world 
rally championship winning 
Impreza. the Forester has a 
low-mounted. 2-litre. 122 
horsepower, flat-four engine. 


It drives all four wheels 
through a five-speed manual 
gearbox or four-speed auto- 
matic transmission. For seri- 
ous off-roading. the manual 
version only has a dual 
range gearbox with a 40 per 
cent lower second set of 
ratios, selectable without 
stopping. 

On road, the automatic 
was smoother to drive in 
traffic. Held in second or 
third when necessary, it was 
at least as agile as the man- 
ual on hilly roads with sharp 
curves. Unusually, the two- 
pedal Forester has virtually 
the same official fuel con- 
sumption as the manual 
gearbox car - a combined 
average of 30.4 mpg 
(9-3 l/iookm) against 30.7 
mpg '9.2 1/iookm). The flat- 


four engine is so perfectly 
balanced that, accelerating 
bard in the gears or cruising 
flat out on the autobahn, it 
merely hums. 

On-the-road price of a 
manual Forester 2.0 AWD 
GLS estate is £16.400, or 
£18^00 with a desirable “all- 
weather” pack. This includes 
air-conditioning; a power-op- 
erated sunroof still usable at 
highway cruising speeds; 
heated front seats and door 
mirrors and side airbags. 

Forester may not appeal to 
those who think an on-off 
reader ought to look like a 
high-slung, knobbly-tyred 
bread van with windows. 
But buyers who want trac- 
tion to defeat snowy hills 
and muddy tracks combined 
with normal car comfort 
may find it irresistible. 

The Land Rover Freelan- 
der. officially unveiled today, 
looks every inch the lifestyle 
on-off reader. It comes in 
two forms; five-door estate 
and three-door sportster 
with hard or soft tops. When 
sales start in Britain next 
January, prices will be in 
the £15.000 to £20.000 range. 

For many years Land 
Rover resisted all requests 
for features like power-as- 
sisted steering and auto- 
matic transmission, saying 
they might have a bad effect 
on off-road performance. 


Freelander is not like that. 

It does not even have a 
two-range transmission, but 
that does not mean it will 
lack cross-country capabil- 
ity. The anti-lock braking 
and traction control elec- 
tronics work in combination 
to provide hill descent con- 
trol This is said to allow a 
Freelander to creep as 
slowly and safely down 
steep, slippery hills as its 
bigger brethren. 

Buyers have a choice of a 
slightly modified version of 
the i.8-litre. 16-valve, 120 
horsepower petrol engine 
used In the MGF or a Rover 
2.0-litre. 97 horsepower 
direct injection turbo-diesel. 
This makes up for its lower 
output by producing 25 per 
cent more torque <pul2ing 
power) at a lower speed and 
offers far better fuel econ- 
omy - 36.6 mpg (7.7 1/100 km) 
against 27.6 mpg (10-2 1/ 
100km). The five-speed gear- 
box is a beefy unit from 
Rover’s largest cars. 

How does the Freelander 
go? 1 shall not know for 
another two months when 
the press launch takes place 
in Spain. Before computers 
were thought of, aircraft 
designers used to say that if 
a plane looked right, it 
would be right. If that 
applies to cars, Freelander 
wdl not disappoint 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



Je choice of red wine 
Wls to be the critical 
one for dinner party - 
hosts. This is the wine 
SS,fue5te wfll drink most <* 
possibly^en to the literally bit- 

not unknown, it 
is. used to wash down the choco- 
late marquise). Here are some 
French suggestions, in varying 
degrees of luxury. 

Claret, red bordeaux,, is the 
ctesac .wine for traditionalists 
(who will probably want to eat a 
good Ptom roast), but it can be. 
difficult to buy. bottles that are 
orn enough to open. La Vigne- 
ronne :.of London SW7. La 
Reserve of London SW3, the. 
Heath Street Wine Co of London 
NW3 and Reid Wines of Halla- 
trow near Bristol are good at 
supplying odd, mature bottles of 
.all sorts. 

Antiques aside, best vintages 
for. .current drinking are 1990 
1989, 1986, 1983, 1982 (if you can 
afford it), and 1981. Majestic 
Wine Warehouses is still work- 
ing its way through the huge, 
stocks of fine bordeaux bought 


Wines 


Classics that will not break the bank 

The second part of Jands Robinson’s tips for hosts who want to give their guests the best 


from the dismantled Swedish 
state monopoly and can supply 
many a bargain, some of them 
weU under £10. 

Serious wine fanatics might be 
even mare impressed, however, 
by a definitively hot property 
than a lukewarm example from a 
hot vintage. Few are hotter than 
Pomerol’s Ch&teau Eglise CUnet. . 
Berry Bros & Rudd of London 
SWl lists the 1993, a relatively 
successful vintage far St Emflion 
and Pomero! for £35 a bottle. 
The wine is already very fiiU, 
soft and velvety - and far more 
suitable for current drinking 
than the 1995 currently fetching 
£1,300 a dozen. . 

On Bordeaux's left bank, the 
inside track is. .occupied by 


Chateau Ltaville-Las Cases, the 
owner of which has decided to 
promote his second growth to a 
first simply by raising prices 
accordingly. The wine mer- 
chants' choice of vintage for best 
value, mature claret is 1981. This 
combination of property and 
year is available at Waitrose'S 10 
Inner Cellar flagships, or from 
Waitrose Direct on 0300 188881, 
at £49.50. 

Do 7 hear hollow laughter at 
the idea of paying this much for 
a liquid that will disappear down 
potentially ungrateful throats? I 
do know of, though do not con- 
done, households in which seri- 
ous stuff is served only to those 
deemed worthy of it while a 
much cheaper wine Is poured for 


those viewed as vinous slobs. 

One deliciously affordable 
wine that plays tricks on every- 
one is Cosme Palacio Rioja 1995 
(£5.75 at Waitrose. £5.99 at Safe- 
way). Despite being obviously 
from Spain and a fine expression 
of the definitive S panish grape 
Tempranillo, jt is basically a 
lovely deep, concentrated, full 
French wine with a gorgeous 
present and a perceptible future 
that could happily partner a 
wide range of foods. The answer 
lies in skilful ageing in fine 
French oak barrels. 

Rhone! eh wines have long 
been a godsend for impecunious 
hosts (even if they are a bit too 
powerful for delicately flavoured 
food). It is so much less obrious 


than in the well-trammelled 
regions of Bordeaux and Bur- 
gundy exactly how much was 
paid for each bottle. 

Most guests, however keen on 
wine, would be hard-pressed to 
put a price on Majestic's various 
1995s from Chateau de Calis- 
sanne near Aix-en-Provence. 
This property is one of a small 
fclite being groomed in the 
greater Rhone valley by nenolo- 
gist Jean-Luc Colombo. 

The Cuv& du Chateau at £5.49 
is a judicious, mouth-filling 
blend of Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Rhone grapes which is slightly 
chewy at the end. The panoply of 
ripe red fruit flavours makes the 
Cuvee Prestige at £6.99 well 
worth the supplement, however. 


These are the sorts of wines that 
will almost certainly zoom up in 
price, and therefore perhaps off 
British shelves altogether, as 
their quality becomes better 
known. 

Majestic has also had the good 

taste to acquire Bernard Gripa’s 
St Joseph red from the same, 
lowly 1995 vintage. At £9.99 it is 
not the cheapest St Joseph 
around, but could not be more 
true to its origins, all pepper and 
guts and bursting with charm. 

Another classic from the 
Rhone, clearly chosen on the 
basis of pure, inherent, foot- 
stamping quality, rather than 
how it squares with consumer 
perceptions about how much 
each appellation is worth, is 


Cairanne Font d r Est£vanas 1994 
Domains Alary £8.49 from Odd- 
bins Fine Wine. This is the 
domaine once sold as L’Oratoire 
St Martin and shows real class. 

Lovers of old-fashioned red 
burgundy should seek out 
Beaune Premier Cru 1990 Bap- 
tist* Brunet, only £12.99 from 
Majestic. This is rich, mature 
stuff, all licorice and voluptuous- 
ness. Just the thing with some- 
thing trufOey or gamey. 

But then more and more 
people are choosing to eschew 
traditional red wine foods, red 
meat in particular. A gorgeous 
red wine for serving with fish, or 
pasta, or many a salad or salsa, 
is Beaujolais-Villages 1995, 
Domaine Andre Colonge. just 
£7.20 from Berry Bros. This 
ultra-fruity offering from a 
grower in Fleurie jumped out of 
the glass when I tasted it in 
early summer, its sheer life and 
flirtatiousness making it even 
more appealing than the respect- 
able (and smarter-sounding) 
Fleurie 1996 currently on sale at 
Marks & Spencer for £7.99. 



t one - time . in 
-Britain cr eam was 
simply called cream 
•if bought direct 
from a farm - except in 
Britain's -wiest country where 
many .farms clotted their 
cream before sale, a cooking 
process dearly evidenced in 
the crusty solidity of the 
product • 

Those were the days when 
milkmen delivered -glass- 
bottled pints of milk to Brit- 
ish doorsteps. seven dawns a 
week, and at weekends they 
offered single and double 
cream as . weU. The rat con- 
tent dictated the labelling. 
Cream was declared single if 
it contained, approximately 
18 per cent fat; if assiduously 
skimmed or spun centrifu- 
gally to leave around 48 per 
cent fat. it was called double. 
Zt was as straightforward as 
that . 

Given the choice, I would 
opt for form cream. It might, 
not be so heavy and rich but 
it probably boasted more 
character, made maybe from 
'the milk. of Jersey or Guern- 
sey cows grazing, organic- 
pastures. . 

Now supermarkets have 
largely supplanted the milk- 
man's rounds with their cut- 
price offerings, and the acre- 
age of dulled cabinet space 
devoted to dairy produce 
seems to multiply as fast as 
green fields fall to the 
onslaught of urbanisation. 

Single cream and double 
cream have been joined by 
half cream, whipping cream, 
soured cream, creme Eralche, 
Chantilly cream, aerosol 
cream (an escapee from, 
shaving requisites, I pre- 
sume) and unspeakable 
UHT. What is more, you can 
buy each of these in many 
guises. 

In the double cream sec- 
tor, for example, you may 
find pots and tubs labelled 
double cream,, fresh double 
cream, . pouring . double 
cream, thick double cream, 
extra thick double cream, 
extra rich cream, half-fat. 
double cream, healthy eating 
extra thick dairy cream, and 
extra thick creamy cream. 

What does it all mean? I 
asked the UK high street 
chains for a list of their frill 
range complete with product 
names, foi content, sizes and 
prices- all in the same week 
for proper comparison. And I . 
asked one. . Philip Evason, . 
dairy buyer for "Waitrose, -to 
go over the basics and sort 
out a few points for me. 

Essentially,, cream is the 
fat that . rises to the fop of 
fresh milk.. .How rich it is 
depends cm the' breed of cat- 
tle, its Jeed,:the .time of year, 
and the degree' cif S h i mmi ng. 



Cookery 


Cream - and not a cat in sight 

Philippa Davenport has been busy putting on the pounds for the sake of FT readers 
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EARRVINTNERS 


No-one sells move fine 
- wine in the U-K. 

;Vftmake4<asyand 
profitable to adlyour wine. 
Cadi or broking tarns 


Contatf Jonathan Stephens 
TeL 0171 821 2000 
Fax. 0X71 821 2020 
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THICKENED CREAMS - 

When cream is very fresh 
it tends to be runny and 
thin, it thickens naturally as 
it ages. Or technology can 
intervene and speed the 
thickening process, thicken- 
ing it to different degrees. 
Heat-treating fresh cream 
and potting it while warm 
involves a nifty balancing 
act and the end product 
(which will bear the prefix 
thick, extra thick or some- 
thing similar) may cost 25 
per cent more. Fat content 
and calorie count remain 
unchanged. 

I would rather pay the 
basic price for the basic 
product: it is cheaper and 
more versatile - so why pay 
extra? If cream with a' heav- 
ier plop is wanted to create 
the illusion of a richer treat 
with no added calories, I sug- 
gest ffhnoging a pot with a 
short instead of a long 
seU-by date, in other wards 
buy cream that is thick ening 
of its own accord. 

Heat treatment thickening 
processes sometimes include 
homogenisation. - brea k i n g 

up the fat globules to distrib- 
ute them evenly through the 5. 
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whipping, which gives it a 
foamy quality I dislike. 1 pre- 
fer to use double cream 
slackened with one tables- 
poon of cold milk for every 
%pt (142ml) tub. Whipping 
cream takes too long to boil 
down to make wen-textured 
cream sauces. It can. how- 
ever, be useful for making 
cr£me anglalse. baked cus- 
tards and quiches, when an 
egg and double cream combi- 
nation seems just too much 
of a good thing. 

DOUBLE CREAM 
At 48 per cent fat, this is 
the best all-rounder, a 
kitchen mainstay suitable 
for pouring, whipping (dilute 
it a little, it can turn buttery 
if whipped on its own) and 
all manner of cooking pur- 


for everyone, not least the 
creameries, if all creams sold 
by volume were potted in 
the same standardised quan- 
tities. Metric amounts seem 
the logical choice given the 
approach of 2000 when the 
metrication of all foodstuffs 
becomes mandatory in 


Europe. Or is the pint des- 
tined to remain sacrosanct 
for eternity? 

Sainsbury’s deserves three 
cheers for taking the first 
step towards phasing out 
imperial in fovour of sensi- 
bly metricated dairy pro- 
duce. Pots of whipping and 


double cream in ismi and 
25&ml amounts are now in 
their shops, currently sold 
alongside the cumbersome 
old V,pt. Vipt and lpt impe- 
rial pots. The trend away 
from unwieldy imperial 
amounts is heartening: 
where one supermarket 
leads, others usually follow. 

PRICES 

It is generally assumed 
that whipping cream, with 
its lower fat content costs 
less than double cream, but 
it ain't necessarily so. Dou- 
ble cream is the biggest vol- 
ume line in cream sales and 
therefore a key item in price 
waning between high street 
retailers. The prices of whip- 
ping and double are often on 
a par, and when double is 
subject to special promotions 
or run as a loss leader (as 
frequently happens) it may 
well prove the cheaper 
option. 

LABELLING 

A final plea, can the dairy 
industry and the multiples 
please reach a consensus on 
names? And keep them sim- 
ple. Cream labelling is in 
danger of rivalling butter 
substitutes for silliness. 
Thicker Than Thick Cream, 
and Extra Buttery Non- 
Butter are terrible tongue 
twisters and they do not 
sound fit to eat 

The following selection 
ought to offer more than 
enough options for anyone: 
half cream, single cream, 
thickened single cream, 
soured cream, whipping 
cream, cr&me fraicbe. double 
cream, thickened double 
cream and clotted cream. 

If the fat content were 
clearly indicated on the front 
of the pot (not an the back in 
unreadable print) there 
would be no need for pre- 
fixes like low, reduced, half 
or full fat 

There is just one prefix I 
would like to see more often: 
organic. Preferably, the 
name and location of the 
farm should be included on 
labels as well, to meet a 
proper growing interest in 
the provenance of our foods. 
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unwhippahle. Such creams 
also seem to reduce and 
thicken much less reliably in 
cooking than ordinary 
cream, another reason why I 
avoid them. - 

rhhjced-fat creams 

Nor do I have much time 
for reduced-fat dre ams . I 
believe it is preferable to 
indulge occasionally in 
dishes enriched with the 
appropriate cream than to 
encounter played-about-with 
versions often. Very low-fet 
dairy products tend to be 
pasty, incorporating stabilis- 
ers and thickeners that give 
disagreeable mouth-feel .and 
aftertaste. 

half cream 

It may sound contrary to 
recommend half cream. But 
half cream' is only so called 
because it contains half the 
fot of single- cream (that is, 9 
per cent). Half cream is in 
effect the modern-day equiv- 
alent of what - used to - be 
called top of the milk, the. 
modest but delicious quota 


of fet that rose to the top of 
a bottle of fiill-fat milk in 
days before homogenisation 
became the norm. Popular 
with tfiosewho like cream in 
their coffee, (and with blue- 
tits for their doorstep break- 
fast), half cream is just right 
with porridge and for mak- 
ing, say, rice pudding, queen 
of puddings and bread, and 
butter pudding. An old- 
fashioned product for those 
with traditional tastes. 

SINGLE CREAM 
This cream, whether stan- 
dard or producer- thickened. 


is unsuitable for whipping: 
the fot content (18 per cent) 
is too low. Single cream can 
be added successfully to 
soups and other hot cooked 
foods just before serving, 
and some people use it in 
cooking,- but I avoid this 
because, if subjected to high 
or prolonged beat, it can sep- 
arate out Its chief (albeit 
rare) use in my bouse is to 
partner puddings, handed 
round in a -jug at table. 

WHIPPING CREAM 
This is 35 per cent fot and 
is specifically intended for 


CREME FRAICHE 

The biggest success story 
in the dairy cabinet since 
the arrival of Greek-style 
thickened yoghurt is crOme 
fraicbe (40 per cent fat). Con- 
sumer enthusiasm for and 
confidence in it seems abso- 
lute. perhaps partly because 
it is foreign and new. 

It boasts the reputation of 
a cream that can be boiled 
without curdling: its texture 
is voluptuous enough to 
shape with, a spoon straight 
from the pot, albeit the calo- 
rie count is slightly lower 
than that of double cream; 
and it has a rich yet uncloy- 
ing taste which many prefer. 

Gr&me fraicbe has all but 
ousted soured cream (18 per 
cent fet) from the market 
place, which is sad but 
understandable given its 
price and versatility. You 
can do anything with it 
except whip it (and I read 
that you can whip it if 
diluted with one part cold 
milk to three parts cream). 

IMPERIAL VERSUS 
METRIC 

Creme fraicbe is sold in 
200ml and 500ml pots. 
TheUK creameries that are 
continue to pot Kpt, ‘Apt and 
lpt measures of half, single, 
double, whipping and soured 
creams, print their awkward 
metric equivalents, 142ml, 
284ml and 586m! in brackets 
alongside. 

It would surely be easier 


CHRISTIE’S 



GRANDS CRUS 

The most exclusive private wine cellar ever to appear at auction 

London, 18 and 19 September 1997 

An extraordinary single collection featuring remarkable 
quantities of the world’s finest, rarest and most sought-after wines. 
Estimated total value in excess of £5 million. 

Enquiries: Paul Bowker on (0171) 389 2745 
or David Elswood on (0171) 389 2720 
Catalogues: (0171) 389 2820 

8 KingScreec, St. James’s, London SW1Y 6QT ' 

Tel: 01171) 83V 9060 Fax: (0171) 839 7869 
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GARDENING 


Save money 


by growing 


it yourself 


Spend a little time preparing cuttings now and 
you won’t have to make expensive trips to 
garden centres next spring, says Robin Lane Fox 


The recent rains have 
transformed our autumn 
gardening. For the first time 
in the 1990s. late summer 
weeds will come out at a 
touch. The giant bindweed 
should be your main target 
as its long stems are spread- 
ing rapidly and it tries to put 
down roots at this time of 
year wherever it touches the 
soil. Be sure to pull off its 
greenery even if you cannot 
attack the main root. Other- 
wise, this artful intruder will 
be widely established by 
next spring. 

Heavy rains make me par- 
ticularly glad that I have fol- 
lowed fashion and continued 
to surround the house with 
safely contained plantings in 
large pots. 

They keep the garden 
going until next week's sec- 
ond round of autumn dai- 
sies. They are the daily 
objects of casual attention, 
as we relax after work by 
fiddling with a few plants at 
eye level. And though we 
wish that we had been better 
about staking in the main 
garden, rain and wind do not 
ruin most of them as they 
tend to be of moderate 
height 

The more urgent problem 
is the approach of the cool of 
autumn and the matter of 
bow to keep the best things 
going for another year. Con- 
tinuity is no small issue now 
that the cost of our national 
mania continues to rise rap- 
idly. Next May. small speci- 
mens of half-hardy plants 
will be sitting in garden cen- 
tres at £3 or more each. Tt is 
a foolish extravagance to 
grow them well this year 
and simply leave the frost to 
destroy them by the end of 
October. Improvidence is as 
much of a besetting sin as 


impatience among most 
half-hardy gardeners. They 
dislike thinking ahead and 
want to go back indoors 
before November. 

This weekend is their ideal 
moment to think ahead and 
be economical For next sea- 
son. August was so hot and 
sweaty that many of us fell 
slightly behind schedule. 
Usually, I like to have potted 
up cuttings from this year’s 
half-hardy plants by Septem- 
ber 1 so that they will be 
growing away before they 
are put in a lightly heated 
position for the winter. The 
first weekend in September 


This weekend 
is the ideal 
moment to 
think ahead 
and be 
economical 
for next 


season 


is still time enough, but I do 
urge you not to be scared 
about the minimal effort and 
skill needed. 

Everyone has their own 
essential items for success, 
but nowadays, mine are a 
bag of Perlite and one of 
those keenly priced plastic 
hats with a small, adjustable 
opening for ventilation; they 
can be bought In most gar- 
den stores. I use the bigger 
Stewart range, priced at up 
to £12. These covers suit 
those of us who do not run a 
full-time greenhouse and 
may wish to be away with- 
out worrying about ventila- 


tion. They are simpler to 
handle than the ultimate 
economy, a clear plastic bag 
fixed over a pot with an elas- 
tic band. 

I use small, square plastic 
pots because you can St 
more of the square ones 
under the cover, round ones 
leave gaps. 1 fill the pots 
with a light potting compost 
recommended for seedlings 
and cuttings and mix in 
about a third of Perlite, sur- 
facing the pot with a further 
Perlite layer. The Perlite is 
much easier to handle if you 
use it dry and water it in 
position, otherwise it clogs 
like breakfast cereal. 

Thoroughly water the pots 
full of this compost and let 
them stand for a while. 
Then, take a plastic hag out 
to your candidates for repro- 
duction and act as swiftly as 
you can. 

The prime targets for pot- 
gardeners this weekend are 
anything with silver leaves, 
penstemons and the scented 
forms of heliotrope. Fuchsias 
and salvias can be left for 
another month, as can verbe- 
nas and any of the South 
African daisies and pelargo- 
niums. Otherwise, if it . is 
special, hag it now', even if 
you have to beg it from a 
friend who is growing some- 
thing seductive. By Septem- 
ber. those friends will be in a 
generous mood, reckoning 
that its days are numbered. 

Allow your FT instincts to 
urge you on, and remember 
that every bit which roots 
represents £3 a time saved 
for next summer. It also 
allows you to throw away 
most of the ageing parents 
when the frost blackens 
them in mid-October. You 
already have your young 
replacements and you know 



noon when the sun is not so 
Strong. I have- been aasmw 


Dienthus: prime plants for taking cuttings 


that p enstem ons and helio- 
tropes are never so good in 
their second year. 

Aim to take side shoots 
which have not flowered and 
are not showing buds. Cut 
them off with a sharp knife 


where they join the parent’s 
bard stem. Try not to use 
the secateurs with which 
you prune the roses because 
they will usually crush the 
lower part of the stem. 

Drop the cuttings straight 


into the plastic bag which 
you carry round with you. 
Like cut flowers, they .are 
spoiled by every minute for 
which they are exposed to 
open air between-. cutting 
and planting. If. they- start to 


wilt put a few drops of water 
in the plastic bag and tie it 
up to exclude air. It will 
start to sweat and the cut- 
tings will soon revive. 

Try to take them in. the 
•early, morning -or-, late-after^ 


by great experts that partic- 
ular types of dianfeus crib 

root well if art in tha after- 
noon, but I think that fixfe 
belief is over-particular. 

Take your polyt&me bag 
over to your square pots 
now surfaced with damp p^. 
lite. Remove the lower 
leaves from the cuttings 
which should be about three 
or four inches high at toast 
with an inch below the sur- 
face. If they are too lone, 
shorten the soft tips and if 
the leaves are so thick that 
they touch their neighbours, 
cut the leaves in halt - 

Put the cuttings towards 
the edge of your square potg 
where the drainage is even 
better. The Perlite helps to 
keep the compost open and 
to retain moisture without 
becoming sodden. Spacing 
obviously depends on th e 
size of the square' pot but 
you will 'usually fit four 
short cuttings to each one. 
Clap your plastic bat over all 
these square pots so that its 
sides touch the ground 
beside them. Close the small 
opening for ventilation and 
stand them in dappled light 
outdoors, rather than direct 
sun. 

If they have made no prog- 
ress after a fortnight bring 
them in where they have-a 
higher evening temperature. 
After two to three weeks, 
they will show signs of new 
young growth by that partic- 
ular miracle which reaffirms 
my fititb In horticulture. You 
should then open the small 
ventilation hole, give them a 
few days with more air and 
less sweat and then take 
them out to pot them on 
individually into small pots 
which will need to be kept 
free of frost 

You then have your own 
patio nucleus for next year, 
saving more than the £100 
which the one non-gardening 
friend who is prepared to. 
face the facts tells me that 
she spends on her summer 
bedding each year. 

-Gardening is widely 
believed to be ever more 
popular and ever more prom- 
inent in British lives. Most 
of it is supermarket shop- 
ping, extended outdoors. Not 
many people know how to 
grow their own rather than 
buy somebody else’s, ready 
made in black plastic. Plants 
ere self-perpetuating mar- 
vels if yon start to learn how 
to garden rather than just to 
plant out . 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


HERTFORDSHIRE - HERONSGATE 

Watford 6 miles. Chorleywood Station 1 mile. . 
London 21 miles. M25 (JI7) 1 mile 


EARLS COURT 
SQUARE SW5 



1st floor 4 bedroom, 
2 bathroom, double 
reception & balcony 
overlooking 
communal gardens. 
£425,000 L/H 


Aaron & Lewis 

0171 244 9911 Tel 
0171 244 9838 Fax 


A One early Victorian house 
set in secluded grounds with staff cottage. 

Main house: 4 reception rooms, kitchen, domestic offices, 
2 bedroom suites, 4 further bed rooms aod 3rd bathroom. 
Two bedroom staff cottage. Double garage, workshop, 
stable block, tractor shed. Landscaped formal gardens 
and kitchen garden, informal gardens. Beams court. 

In all 5.1 acres 

LONDON OFFICE: 0171-108 1010 
OXFORD OFFICE: 01865 793900 


CLERKENWELL EC1 


New 2 bed flat near r> Hatton Garden. 
3rd Boor plus taige roof terrace. 
£215.000 


ru 0171 2501015 


HAMPSHIRE - NEAR LYNDHURST 

Southampton 9 miles. Salisbury 4 miles. M27 4 */• miles. 
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GEE STREET EC1 

Freehold building with consent for 
singfc boost £225000 
main 2501012 
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19 REFURBISHED APARTMENTS 

1/2/3 BEDROOMS 
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17-- 1 ST iOKM ST LONDON Km UN 


au 0171 250 1015 



Phase One avaiiaule now on 125 year leases. 

• For IiFTAILS HI El'HONE stlLF AGENT 


A Stunning Development of 7 New Luxury Apartments 


Ttnd of impersonal 

Win M gM MWt? 




A substantial former Royal Hunting Lodge in the 
North New Forest which has been recently refurbished 
with excellent leisure and equestrian facilities. 

Principal boose: 5 reception rooms, 
conservatory, kitchen, master bedroom state with dressing room. 

6 further bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and shower room. 

Two bedroom staff cottage. Outbuildings including 
garaging, 6 stables, storage bam and tack room. 

Mature gardens with swimming pool 
and tenuis court Fenced paddocks and menage. 

In all 648 Acres 

LONDON OFFICE: 0171-108 1010 

ROMSEV OFFICE: 01794 522670 


LISTER FOX 

Residential Property Specialists 
We are a small agency 
specialising in management & 
offering a genuine individual 
service to landlords 
& property owners. 

Call Virginia 01722 782541 


BRAHAM GOOD 


10 year National House Building Warranty 
999 year leases 
Video entryphone 
Air conditioned 


MACKLIN HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN 


KENT 

Between Canterbury and Dover 


London^ No. 1 Specialist 
Search Company 

LET IS SEARCH FOR YOU 


TWO INVESTMENT FARMS 


Tel *4 4(0) 171 838 1066 
Fat +44(0) 171 838 1077 



Prices from £137,500 

For further information please contact: 


CPF Property Management Ltd 
5 Bouriet Close, London W1P7PJ 
Tel: 0171 631 0124 Fax: 0171 631 0126 


Over 40% Grade 2 land 
Historic Grade 1 Listed farmhouse 
and 5 cottages 
Modem buildings 
Rent £51,500 p.a. 

Also 33 acres of woodland 
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HomeSeardi (London) Ltd 
Kolgbabrldge SWS 


MackJln House represents an exciting opportunity to five in 
the heart of theatreland off Drury Lane, 


Wetherby Mews 

oftBoltonGudansSWS 


789 acres 


For Safe as a Whole or in 3 Lots 


Apply: 

LONDON OFFICE: 0171-408 1010 
CANTERBURY OFFICE: 01227 457441 


SPITTALFIELDS 
FLAT LET 

on protected shorthold 
tenancy. Brings £7,020 
per annum. ERV 
£15,000 per annum. 
VP value £110,000. 

Price £85,000. 

Tel: 0181 455 4243. 


Offering six stunning apartments ranging from 800 to 1300 
square feet, Maddin House is a reclaimed Victorian building 
set amongst the theatres, shops, cafes and restaurants of 
Covent Garden. All flats are available for immediate 
occupation. 


Prices from £200,000 to £450.000. 


Winkworth 


Tel: (44) 171-240 3322 

Fax: (44) 171-240 5355 


Brand new 3 bed unfurnished 
mews house. KHAxeakfest room. . 
2 baths, internal parage. £775 pw. 

M a ryfebona . 

Spacious 3 bed fiat FFK&B P 
Newty fum Nr tube £425 pw. 

UaldaVble 

Pared 2 bed Bat Views over 
communal gardener-baths. FFKB. 

£350 pw. 7 - 

Bloomsbury- . 

Modem 2 bed flaL.FF KR& Bath. 
Nr Piazza & Tube, £325 pw . ■ 


Drury Estates 

Teb 0171 37S 4618 
Fax: 0171 378 1628 


SOUTH 

KENSINGTON 

Unique detached freehold 
house with adjacent garage 
and small garden and use of 
prestigious garden square. 

25' sitting/dming room, kitchen, 
two bedrooms, bathroom. 

Easy to maintain and close to 
underground, shops, 
restaaranis, museums. 
OIRO £600,000. 

Private family sale 
through solicitors. 
Enquiries to: •’ 
Michelle- Bate & Co^ 

TU 8171 381 6677 
r V: Fax om 381 6692 .t - 


Berkeley*, 
tings Limited 


Firs! class executive 
accommodation in ; 
MAYFAIR. SL JAMES i. 
and BELGRAVIA 

Save 85% on the coit bfaA 
equivalent Sf-’Hotel^- ' 
Available 1st Sqrteinberl997 
To book or vie#, '-, 
call Angela HolEk . 

Tet 0171 4« d4i4 ' 
Fax: 0171 499 9746 
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PROPERTY 


that are swept 
under the carpet 

Robert liebman considers the limits of home surveys 


S oinA homeowners dis- 
cover woodworm In the 
floorboards and rapidly 
sweep , the dust under 
. the eaipet; Then they 
•'nan the carpet down and refuse 
to lift It far prospective buyers 
and their surveyors. 

■ It’s naughty and nasty, but 
.•'they do it. And. docile or desper- 
ate-buyers let them get away 
with It ; ‘ 

Such cover-ups can be entirely 
i n noc e nt Some lofts are genu- 
inely i n accessible, and soine own- 
ers worry,; justifiably , that the 
lifted carpet will not resume its 
prerhfted position. Most carpets 
cover. perfectly sound timber. 

Whatever the motive, the 
result is the same for a 'concerned 
buyer:' an-, obstructed view. So 
how -Worried should they be. «wri 
what can they do about it? 

Faced with a stubborn vendor, . 
you need not buy either their 
excuses or theix* property, sug- 
gests -Edward Bliss, residential 
property solicitor with Maples 
Teesdale. of central London. 

•Tve seed many survey reports 
which say, Tve only been able to 
survey so many feet: the anr*™ 
door to the roof was battened 
down and couldn't be opened, or 
no one was around, or it was 
otherwise inaccessible’." Like 
many lawyers. Bliss counsels 
caution. 

'Bid to chartered surveyor Mal- 
colm Hollis, an inaccessible loft 
or immovable, carpet is just one 
of the tnany surveying barriers. 
Hollis notes that “even where we 
do- have access, large parts are 
hidden. Surveyors can only esti- 
mate,', and true knowledge is a 
luxury." 

No - property yields all of its . 
secrets even to the most expert of 
s urveyo rs,- who don’t move grand 
pianos or elephantine wardrobes, 
antTwho can’t see through stone 
or plaster. All surveys are imper- 
fect. Blocked from actually 
observing a defect or problem, 
surveyors make the best of a bad 
deal by looking for the conditions 
that -might cause a problem. " 


When Hoffifi coiAmits a fixed 
carpet, *T bounce on the floor. Is 
it sluggish or springy? 

. "For woodworm or a fungal 
attack, I ch#»rir for dampness Are 
there any nearby pipes? I look 
outside for evidence of damp, 
at the celling' in the room below 
and at exposed timber in the 
remainder, of the property. You 
examine other thing s and draw 
assumptions where you can." 

These assumptions can be 
uncannily accurate. ‘I often con- 
clude that dry rot is likely, and 
afterwards it is indeed found , 1 
although not necessarily where I 
had surmised it would be,” says 
Hollis. 

Kew Gardens estate agent Ant- 
ony. Roberts. bra seen many sur- 
veyors in action, and he confirms 
that naHed-down carpets are not 
the end of the matter. “Sur ve y o rs 

'With very bad 
woodworm, 
you would fall 
through the 
floor if you 
bounced on it* 

can normally inspect sufficient 
floor area by looking into cup- 
boards, -under stairs and other 
little accessible areas where tim- 
ber is exposed." 

So buyers are rarely completely 
in the dark. 

Bow do mortgage lenders fed 
about advancing tens of thou- 
sands of pounds an property that 
might be riddled with beetles and 
mushrooms and other house- 
destroying flora and fauna? 

Chris Ttispin, a Halifax valua- 
tion officer, who is also a char- 
tered surveyor, says that “we 
don’t expect carpets to be lifted. 
It is a major task which could 
involve carpets being restretched. 
Even if a valuer lightly pokes at 
the edge . with a screwdriver, 
some vendors become upset * 


“These survey limitations are 
reasonable. But with very bad 
woodworm, for example, you 
would fall through the floor if 
you bounced a little, and it would 
probably appear elsewhere in file 
property, where it would be 
seen." 

If the lender accepts a lwHtArt 
survey, should the buyer be reas- 
sured? Certainly not, is the 
answer. Lenders carry less risk 
than borrowers. “IX the valuer is 
uncertain, he will call for a spe- 
cialist survey. We are covered 
anyway,” said Rispin. “If the loan 
Is for more than 70 per cent of 
the value of the property, we 
have indemnity insurance.” And 
if the loan is for less than to per 
cent, it is also probably secure, as 
defects are unlikely to reduce a 
home’s value that much. 

“Woodworm is minor, «nd the 
more serious dry rot is generally 
detectable even if invisible. You 
can smell It," said Rispin. 

Assuming that tire average 
buyer can smell a rat, can he 
then persuade the seller to lift 
that carpet and open that left? 

Solicitor Bliss says: "It depends 
entirely on your bargaining posi- 
tion: how badly do you want the 
house, and how many people are 
queuing outside the door waiting 
for you to turn It down? 

“The only proper way to deal 
with a seller's refusal is to insist 
that the carpet has to come up. If 
the seller refuses, you inform 
them that you won’t buy the 
house. They may get another 
buyer. End of story. But if they 
do not have a queue of. people, 
they will probably let you take 
the carpet up. It’s relative bar- 
gaining strength." 

Estate agent Roberts notes that 
If a surveyor indicates that a spe- 
cialist survey is required, “most 
vendors agree at that point that 
the carpets really need lifting 
and will allow it”. 

And if the vendor still refuses? 
"We are not in the business of 
telling people to take risks,” says 
Bliss. “On the contrary, it nor- 
mally pays to be cautious.” 
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AsthsU Manor: an Ideal home hi which to bring up literary children 


On the Move 

Where the Mitford girls played 

Gerald Cadogan looks at an austere but sympathetic Cotswold house 


I n Harold Acton’s biography 
of Nancy Mitford, she is 
quoted as saying: “My 
father [Lord Redesdale] had 
two manias, for selling and for 
building." 

He would start building a new 
house in a boom “when labour 
was scarce and expensive”, live 
in it for a while and then, “when 
values dropped, he would sell 
what he had built at a vast loss", 
Redesdale, portrayed as Uncle 
Matthew in Mitford’s novel The 
Pursuit of Love as an irredeem- 
able and cantankerous chauvin- 
ist and recalled also by Jessica 
Mitford in her Hons and Rebels, 
did not build the original Tudor 
Asthall Manor, near Burford in 
the Windrush valley in the Cots- 
wolds, but he did build on to it, 
and lived there from 1919 until 
1926. 

Then he sold it and moved up 
the bin to the house he had just 
built at Swinbrook, so that he 
could be nearer to his shooting, 
it is said. In each house a “child- 
proof room” was the first to be 
completed. 

Hie Hardcastle family that 
bought Asthall made more 
changes. But since then, nothing 





No.9 Rutland Terrace in Stamford, 
butt in Regency times: £285,000 

further has happened to the 
house. It is now on the market 
in an executors' sale, after the 
last member of the family died 
this year. 

Structurally, Asthall is a relic 
from the 1920s, and anybody 
who buys it will have to spend 
plenty on modernisation. The 
first task is rewiring and con- 
necting it to the public electric- 
ity system. At present, it still 


runs on its own 1920s generator. 

But. despite the need to refur- 
bish, competition will be fierce, 
and it will be no surprise if it 
sells for more than the guide 
price of £l.35m set by Strutt & 
Parker (01608-650502). 

It Is its rarity that is setting 
City bankers slavering - an 
untouched Cotswold manor next 
to the river in the warm valley 
bottom, with 136 acres. Yet it is 
only two minutes from the end 
of the A40 Witney bypass, and 80 
miles from London. 

It has masses of rooms, a 
library that Redesdale converted 
from a bam, a telephone cup- 
board off the hall (tha butler 
would hand the receiver through 
a hatch behind a green baize 
door), and a huge attic where the 
six Mitford girls and one boy 
would play, talk and fight - see 
Hons tmd Rebels. 

Asthall is a sympathetic house 
and. as the Mitford story shows, 
ideal for brin g in g up children. I 
pray that the financier who buys 
it will keep the austerity that is 
so much part of a house that bas 
made on unusual addition to 
Tftiglish literary and social his- 
tory. 


I hope it does not become 
Knightsbridge transported to the 
country, as can happen all too 
easily in the Cots wolds. 

Giant view 

In Dorset, 8 Back Lane in the 
village of Cerne Abbas has a fine 
view of the Cerne Giant, the tall 
and triumphantly male figure 
cut in the r-hallr 

But to counterbalance the 
paganism of this old fertility 
icon, the house also has a view 
of the church. Humberts 
(01935-812323) asks for £250,000 
for the house - and its views. 

Handsome home 

In Lincolnshire, 9 Rutland Ter- 
race in Stamford, a handsome 
terrace house built in Regency 
times, is finished in ashlar 
(dressed limestone) masonry, 
with attractive iron railings. 

Sa villa (01280-766222) is offer- 
ing the Stamford house at 
£285,000, which is a reasonable 
assessment given that Stamford, 
despite its fine town houses, is 
not England’s most dynamic 
property market. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


: JElegant and Spacious Townhpuses 

SALISBURY CITY CENTRE 

South facing view.*- over park 
towards Watermeadows 
Shops 400 yards Station 600 yards 
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On the instructions of the Nobility and Gentry and others 

36 Lordships of the Manor 
and Feudal Baronies in Scotland and Ireland 
faded fag the Barony oTFhfwaod, Ren few 
and tbe Lordship of the Manor of St Day, Cornwall 

also Lordships in Suffolk, Devon. Yotfcs, Sloops, Gloucs, Norfolk, 
Warwicks, Flintshire, Co Cork and Co Kildare 
For sale by Auction 

Stationen HaQ, London 230pm, 1 October 1997 
Illustrated Catalogue £15.00 (European Union) US $30.00 (Inll) 
Am ex. Diners, MasterCard, and Visa 


THE FRENCH RIVIERA - FLAT FOR SALE 

Lovely first floor lOOrrf flat with lOrrf balcony directly 
overlooking the charming old harbour in Cannes. 

Attractively snnared on Quai St Pierre in a 3-storey house with lift, beach, 
main shopping area and Palais de Festival within 5 min. walking distance. 
The property offers superb transport links - Bus terninal and train statioa 
are nearby and Nice Airport is within ,25km. 

Contains: Spacious bright living room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. loDet fully 
equipped kitchen and entry ph on e (all rooms in exceUatu coodiiionj. 

Price: L9MJXWFF. 

For more information, please contact tbe owner directly on 
W 33 4 93 42 79 37 


LONDON PROPERTY 


Going, Going... 
Gone! 

For any item of value or rarity, inie'es' is always high, 
end fne competition is intense. Prestigious houses in this 
cart of SE 1 are very rcro indeed. Don": miss cur - 
come ord stake your claim this Sunday 


Join us for this unique opfKMiuvuly at 
The Mulberry Bush, 89 Upper Ground, 
W aterloo SET 9PP, from 10am to 5pm. 


• 2 Reception : • Kitcheo/fitmuy room 
Cloakrooin • 4 Bedrooms • 2 Bathrooms 
Gas Central Heating • Single/Double Garages 

NHBC Buildmark 

Prices from £220,000 


MYDDELTON 


AND MAJOR 


From: 

Manorial Auctioneers Limited 
104 Kamington Road 
London SE11 6RE 


Telephone: 0171 582 1588 
Fax: 0171 582 7022 
(interna ti o n al: 44.171) 
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STRUTT &A*m 

PARKERS 


Nr Norwich, Norfolk 

. Residential investment of 11 
properties, in two lots. Current 
renal income £27.430 per annum 
For sale by informal tender . . 
Closing date Wednesday 
1 Ocmbcr 15*97 

FuD details from 
Strutt A Parker 

TO: 01603 617431 
Fax: 01603 619945 
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The Coowoldii 

A character mill House -with a 
profitable holiday cottage complex 

• .3/4 bedroom period bouse over a mill stream 
■ 5 well established holiday cottages with year round 
occupancy of c. 88% 

Bor sale freehold 

12 BOLTON STREET, LONDON W1Y 7PA 
TfeL 0171-629 6700 Tax: 0171-409 0475 


IIO ILLS • GO LI • LLISLRL 


SMITHS GORE 



S^i.fc PRESENTATION 

This Sunday only 
7th September 




£ 360,000 

1 ,450 SQ FT FREEHOLD 


Millennium 



Worldwide Residential 
Property Supplement 


Saturday, September 20 ■ 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIO 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE FENS -EAST UNCOLNSHRE -YORKSHIRE WOUK 

SEVEN LET FARMS 
IN ALL ABOUT 1540 ACRES (623 Ha) 

• . CURRENT RENT ROLL £103,545 


For Sale m • WaiU or ■ Setm Lea 

PETERBOROUGH 01733 567231 
LINCOLN 01522 539553. YORK 01904 655894 


ALL FRANCE 

including Paris 
1000s of properties 
For free brochure call 
Rutherfords 
Tel: 0171 386 7240 
(or fax 0171 386 5122) 


DORDOGNE 

300 yr old farmhouse 
in 40 acres. Large bam & 
swimming pool. 
Beautifully restored. 

5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, large 
Ititchen/dining room. 

£1 5,000 pa established 
income. Price: 1 ,500,000 
FF Tel: 01222 521348 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 


BETWEEN LIMOGES 
& PER1GUEUX - 

Superb m mrhomt in Ptrigrd Kyle. 
I7th c« au 7 , roreprWa* IS room Lergc 
a rf i i Mi Y * Ben. Joore bot shecpfofci 
Wdkd lud. 28.00 iq jb. Vfery impodng. 
Max information oa rcques. 

Me Lbwtcdx PTMPAUD 
TcU *5^5.78.41.17 
Fas: a&5S.7S.7X54 


Waterloo Waterside, central London SEt 

Within just a few minutes walking distance are: 

• River Thames 2 mm • Qxo lower restaurant 5 min 

- Royd Festival Hall 4/nfei m - A - 


Royal Festival Hall 
and Tbe NationcJ 
Theatre 

Eurostar terminal 


• The Globe theatre 

• The Houses of 
5 min Parliament 


10 min 


SALE 

Prestigious Villa 
MOUGIN5 
Sooth of France 
Tennis, Swimming Pool 
2 M3es from Cannes 
27MFF 
Far details fax 
0044 171 792 3056 


SPA 


The next-, -worldwide residential property 
supplement is scheduled for September 1997. 

As with this Issue, our authoritative editorial will 
cover current property news and a variety of 
entertaining articles. 

For further information regarding the supplement 
or our regular weekly section, please contact: 

louise Hawker Tel: +44 171 873 3211 
. or Carole Hills Tel: +44 171 873 4474 
or Fax: + 44 171.873 3Q98 
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PROPERTY 


BANKSIDE 

Directly overlooking 
the Thames & 

St Pauls. Stylish 
one bed fum flat with 
south facing balcony. 
£275 pw. 

Tel: 0171 735 5375 
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COSTA DEL SOL 
PROPERTIES 

Maitoefla Offices. For 
Information S Price fist ring 

0181 903 3781 anytime 
Fax 3559 


Plus a specification that includes: 

• 3 large bedrooms, 2 fufty tiled bathrooms 

■ Luxury Idtdwn with granite work surfaces and integrated 
appliances 

• Sumptuous bathrooms with Italian marble tiling 

• 20ft x 14ft lounge 

■ Cathedral ceiling and private terrace to master bedroom 

• Secure off stneel parking behind remote oontroUsd entrance gates 

■ HHech security system 

• Private town garden 

• Village setting overlooking waterfeature 

• Free membership to the Savoy Hold Health dub - 
The Fitness GaHery 


For further information contact GoOfaest !HomeS Tfc 

David Hodgson or Mark Brown 

0171 731 7111 7 

GcUacst House, 20 Hufmgham Busneu Farit, Sulim Road, Umdan SW6 XXJ 



BBlVtT7T1 1 fHT ,ri FOR 2 WCTH 
Si THIS ADVERT 

* 


• m&uvMP 

Outstanding grass farm, 1 38 acres, 
with cbaiming late 19th century 
house. 22 loose boxes, covered 
arena, and cstde yads. Hi Otmood 
Bum country, 15 miles Lough 
Dog and River Shxmon, S3 mites 
Dublin. Suit Stud Farm, livety or 
breeding establishment. Private 
Treaty ole. 

Detalk: bckson-Slcpnit McCabe. 
51A Dawson Sum, Dublin Z 
UdL 00 353 1 0771177 
Pax. 00353 16715156 


IRELAND 

Sooth West Coast 

A unique restored tower house 
11804 1 with 7 acres in a dramatic 
hilltop setting with spectacular 360* 
views over the sea and moantahu. 
Schull Town 35 miles, Cork city 
ant airport <S5 mites. 2 Ret. 

3 bed- 2 bath and kitchen. 

Price Guide: £180 JOOO 
Details: 

Jackwm-Stops & McCabe 
51 A Dawson Street, Dobtin 2, 
Ireland 

Tel: 00 353 1 677 U77 
Rax: 00 353 ! 671 5156 
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On a Calcutta 
j ourney with 
Kali, goddess 

of destruction 

In the city which values emotion before profits, 
the festival of lights spills over seamlessly 
into idol worship. Adam Hopkins views the festival 
with a traditionalist Brahmin family in the 
first article of a three-page special on India 


S o now it is Diwali, festi- 
val of lights, and here 
we are among the city’s 
smart set, at the Tolly - 
the Tollygunge Club, a 
Calcutta institution, with spread- 
ing lawns and squash courts, golf 
course, stables, not what you 
expect in a city famous for 
human misery. 

Although you should, of 
course, for where there are many 
poor there are often a few rich. 
And tonight is special - the 
Diwali BaE. 

We are introduced to the 
French consul and then to the 
UK’s deputy high commissioner. 
He is optimistic about Calcutta, 
believes it really has a chance - 
where Geoffrey Moorhouse, 
warned, 30 years ago, in his 
splendid volume on the city, that 
it might self-destruct, with 
utmost violence, under the 
weight of its own calamities. 

Meanwhile, Boh Wright is in 
attendance, as he should be. at 
the haTi He is an Indian old-timer 
who runs the Tolly, himself 
another Calcutta Institution. 
Also Mrs Bob Wright, animal 
rights campaigner, friend to the 
beleaguered Bengal tiger. 

I spot my wife sneaking a peep 
at her wristwatch. “Sorry we 
can’t stay and dance”, she says 
politely, gesturing to the floodlit 
lawn, the winking Diwali lights 
in the branches of the trees. “We 
have to go and fetch an idol”. 

"Idols?” says Mrs Wright rais- 
ing an eyebrow. “Surely an idol 
can wait?”. 

But this idol cannot For she is 
none other than Kali the Terri- 
ble, goddess of destruction, wor- 
shipped most devoutly in Cal- 
cutta. 

In less fevered spots - mercan- 
tile Bombay, for instance - the 
Diwali festival is devoted to the 
Goddess Ijikshmi. guarantor of 
profit and prosperity. Much bless- 
ing of account books goes on 
behind the scenes. 

In Calcutta, which values emo- 
tion before profits, the festival 
spills over seamlessly into wor- 
ship of Kali, garlanded around 
the waist with human skulls, her 
out-thrust tongue dripping with 
blood. 

To launch the festival, each 
family, if large enough - or dub. 
or other social group - brings 
home, instead of a Christmas 
tree, a freshly minted Kali image 


and keeps it until three days 
later, when it is tossed, with grief 
and many requests for a return 
next year, into the waters of the 
Hooghly River. 

In search of this other, more 
Bengali Calcutta, we are follow- 
ing the festival with a traditional- 
ist Brahmin iamEyr and now it is 
time to go and fetch the idol. 

Kumartuli, the Calcutta dis- 
trict where idols are made, is 
low-rise and consists of some 300 
workshops, rather like garages, 
employing five or so workers 
apiece under a master image- 
maker. 

AH had been bustling furiously 
that afternoon when we popped 
up with Shanti Bhattacharia, 
head of "our” family, to check on 
the progress of its own particular 
Kali. 

Now, as we return in darkness, 
the Tolly far behind us. images of 

'The musicians 
sit before the 
Kali idol with 
instruments 
unknown to us, 
performing the 
works of 
Ram Pasad' 

Kali, blue-bodied, arm-n ailing , 
wild-eyed, are undergoing the 
final touches in all 200 work- 
shops. 

In every one of the representa- 
tions, Kali rests her foot on the 
recumbent body of her husband 
Shiva, sleeping in the midst of 
battle. Mostly he is plumpish, 
with a large pot belly. 

“But our Shiva is thin this 
year," says Shanti sadly. "He’s 
getting old, like me.” 

Shanti’s son Bobby, who acts 
as family priest, checks and 
rechecks every detail with a 


right- “We are a very fussy fam- 
ily", he says. One of the work- 
men applies a last coat of varnish 
to Kali’s dripping tongue. 

Outside in the alley, visible 
through the open doorway, fin- 
ished images are being carried 
away by porters, smaller ones on 


the head, cushioned by a turban, 
the bigger ones on poles like 
sedan chairs. They go past very 
quickly, with cries and cheers 
and a rapid patter of porters. 

Suddenly we are off, out into 
the stream of moving images, 
five of us helping to hoist Kali 
aloft on to the head of a porter 
from the neighbouring state of 
Bihar. “Bengalis could never 
carry anything so heavy”. Shanti 
confides in a whisper. The porter 
hurries - he has to, so heavy is 
the image, a (Bihari) colleague 
with him to swap the carrying 
when he is tired. 

This is a journey through the 
dark night of Calcutta, in spite of 
thousands of candles winking 
hopelessly in the polluted air, in 
windows and in small pots on the 
pavement. Kali is ahead of us 
always. We cry out when the por- 
ter nears an overhead wire that 
might decapitate the goddess or 
when a truck goes wooshing by 
in a street she has to cross. 

The other idols are fewer now, 
as we disperse into the wider 
city, thpn none at all hut ours, 
watched by dark-faced, unsleep- 
ing street children and passing 
by tiie prone forms of hundreds 
of other outdoor dwellers, 
wrapped in blankets, faces invisi- 
ble. the site of their encampment 
marked only by shreds of wash- 
ing and a few cooking pots. Dogs 
snarl over scraps of food. Eventu- 
ally we halt in a broad street of 
sedate old houses. 

Bobby has run ahead to sound 
a conch shell. “ Joi, jot, jcd, ” our 
little column cheers, amplified by 
those waiting at a lighted door- 
way. "Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 
Glory to Goddess Kali'’ In 
through the door and up on a 
little stage in an open courtyard, 
deep within the house, the idol 
goes, to be welcomed and wor- 
shipped all night by family, 
friends and neighbours. 

Next day we take time off for 
some Calcutta tourism - devot- 
ing ourselves, by way of con- 
trasts, mainly to the buildings of 


surprisingly at first, are Geor- 
gian, not Victorian, though these 
exist All date from pre-1911 days, 
when Calcutta, not New Delhi, 
was the British capital in India. 
Some stand among vast banyan 
trees, sacred in Hinduism, hence 
preserved. There are people liv- 
ing underneath the trees, the 


torch, worrying particularly that the old Raj. The best of t h e m. 
Kali’s left eye is bigger than her 
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Kafc ‘Before the household shrine, we witness a ceremony in which her image is offered a brew of rice, fruits, seeds, biscuits and petals’ MmHopwm 


children waving at us shyly. Finally, Bobby turns and bows 

Night finds us back with Kali, to the domestic congregation. 
In the Bhattacharia family's ver- waving a whisk to push the ris- 
sion, cruelty is played down, ing incense clouds in our direc- 
Instead of a knife, she carries tion. "Hare Krishna,' Hare 
Shiva’s jocund flute. But even so. Krishna.” He is worshipping the 
the skulls are clustered at her god in all of us. 
waist We are struck continually Most beautiful of all the cere- 
with the kindness and sweet rev- monies, over the three-day 
erence of the family, but Kail has period, is the contribution of a 
so many aspects we cannot take troupe of. singers from a Bengali 
them in, or respond as we would village. With . instruments 
wish. unknown to us and harmonies at 

Upstairs, before the household least as strange, they sit in a 
shrine, we witness a ceremony in open-fronted circle in the court- 
which. against a background of yard, before the Kali idol, per- 
hypnotic music, a permanent forming the works of Ram Pasad, 
image of Kali is offered a brew of adored 18th century Bengali 
rice and fruits and seeds, small songsmith. 
dry biscuits and petals of frangi- Where does such cultural rich- 
pani, marigold, hibiscus, all ness come from? During another 
mixed up into a little mess by of pur sorties we put the question 
Bobby, with much recitation to Aveek Sarkar, editor-in-chief 
from the tan trie scriptures. One of the (Calcutta-based) Telegraph, 
hundred and eight tiny oil lamps one of the best of Indian newspa- 
are lit and allowed to bum out pers. Bengal, after all, bds 


brought forth not just Ram Pra- bride, leaves home in a reverse 
sad but Rabindranath Tagore and procession, as idols from all over 
scores of other artists from film the city compress into a single 
maker Satyajit Ray to modem endless stream, heading towards 
novelists too numerous to men- the river. This time our Kali sits 
tion. Calcutta itself has produced in a truck. We walk behind, 
five Nobel Prize winners across “Hare Krishna. Hare Krishna.” 
the range of disciplines. Finally, with much difficulty 

"Any answer”, says Sarkar, in and lost footwear, the idol is car- 
h is panelled office, “w fll have to rled out over the mud of the low 
smack of chauvinism. Especially tide and thrown, one among 
in writing where Bengalis have many, into the shallows. She 
contributed far more than their sprawls on her back, ungainly in 
share. the margins of the water. The 

“We are not entrepreneurial, younger members of the family 
Bengalis think, they study. They let off a few fire-crackers. “Come 
enter the professions. We com- back again, come back again 
pare ourselves only with the best. Kali", Shanti calls with the rest 
If Petrarch can write sonnets in ■ Adam Hopkins travelled midi 
Italian, so can we in Bengali.” Cox and Kings, 0171S73 5000. Coir 
And so can Ram Prasad excel as cutta (one night only) features on 
well, village boy who saw divin- the company's Splendours of the 
ity in everything, leaving his Bast tour, which also includes 
songs in every Bengali month. Lucknow, Varanasi (Benares), 
That night K ali , covered with Khajuraho. Gwalior, Agra and. 
women’s kisses and adorned as a Delhi 13 days from £1.345. 
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’“W steps- 

were to the .t^,. 11^: 
person had said 2,000 
^J^WJandnowa 
“To n “Ji.*® 0 - was having a go. 
vj en ' thousand . . . only,’*, he 
yarned cheerfully. Only? i was 
ia^Junagadh, a small town in 
I^aa^tvurat slate that has not 
yet attracted Its' feir share of 
r ^"veafiirtHJS traveliere, 

= Just beyond stands Mount (Sr. 

volcano sacred to 
.-ffindns,.and especially Jains, for 
at Itest 2D00 years. Day in, day 
^hun dreds If not thousands!* 
wallt, stagger or are 
«ven carried up 6£43 - 1 did not 
personally heap count - steps to 
a cluster of serene temples and 
stores that look out over the 
plains below. . 

-• =■ slso holds ; great allure for 
ash-caked sadhus — wandering 
ascetics - whose presence was 
iny mam interest So here I was 
. at dawn, full of expectancy at the 
foot' of this hulking holy moon- . 

■ tain, 

A pungent aroma of dung fires 
and incense ruckled my nostrils 
while the melancholic hymn of 
. harm oniums and chanting 
wafted from- a dharamshala, pil- 
grims’ rest house. Naked f ht n. 
stHTas idols, sat' cross-legged by 
..whitewashed shrines. A shadow 
here, a long shaggy beard there, 
sustained ~ tenuous modesty. 
While hawkers sold garish pic- 
tures of gods .and saints, men 
squatting by velvety mounds ped- 
dled pinches of scarlet, vermilion 
and indigo pdwders. 

With the sun just up over the 
ridge, .1. downed a cup of sweet 
reviving: tea, biscuits and 
crunchy, snacky thing s from «n«* 
of 50 or so rickety little stalls 
that dot the route. Definitely 
mass rather than class catering; 
everything, even water, must be 
. carried up and I soon credited 
those straining, trembling por- 
ters as heroes of the hffl. 

. So fuelled, the air veined with 
smoke , and plaintive murxxrar- 
ings, we commenced the two- 
hour clhnb. A pair of dolis with 
staffs and poles sidled up- “Gome 
on up." they chorused. For 1,000 
rupees (£20),. I could be balanced 
on a crude seat hung from a pole 
between two thin, reedy, men and 
jolted, to the top. Clearly ,a 
trade-off between exhaustion and 
discomfo rt, it seemed only rich 
Indians could afford the rough 
ride.' I.'- - ' 

We emerged from, a thin forest 
on to a barer slope- angled 
towards a sheer hump of rock. 
Unburdened dolis pelted back 
down at breakneck speed while 
we passed countless pilgrims, 
many elders bent double, huffing 
and puffing their way up. They 
were mostly simple country 







Mount Gimar's Jain temples: ‘So here I was at dawn, full of expectancy at the foot of this hulking holy mountain’ 


A strenuous stairway to heaven 


Amar Grover climbs 6,843 steps to experience the serene temples of Mount Gimar 


people: women with plastic 
bangles and cheap Day-Glo saris, 
men in brilliant white dhotis and 
black plastic shoes. 

It was a cheery, chatty atmo- 
sphere tempered with solemnity 
at each and every shrine where 
offerings were made. The men’s 
white robes rejoiced in accumu- 
lating sticky, ochre passport-style 
stamps and they proudly sported 
these pious badges. 

The trail narrowed, weaving 
round giant boulders and over- 
hangs of smooth rock. Soon we 
had g ained Gimar’s shoulder and 
beyond an imposing gate lay the 
largest duster of Jain temples in 
chessboard courtyards of black- 
and-white marble. 

The Neminatha and Mallxnatha 
Temples date from 1128, but with 
long lives of repair, restoration 
and extension, little of the origi- 


nals remain. But they are far 
from disappointing. Mosaic pat- 
terns gild their pillars, domes 
and towers; with seemingly end- 
less rows of colonnades and clois- 
ters, they are a delight through 
which to wander. 

The Jains have a deserved rep- 
utation for cleanliness - regula- 
tion barefoot means deanfoot, 
even after a thorough exploration 
- and the cool marble exudes a 
spartan opulence. 

A feature of these temples are 
the hundreds of statues of cross- 
legged tirthankaras or deified 
Jain teachers. Historically there 
were 24 and, though each Is repli- 
cated many times, they all look 
virtually ^distinguishable. In the 
gloom of a grey chamber or some 
ornate niche, their little gleaming 
glass eyes peer out and you never 
. seem quite alone. 


We climbed on to Gaumukhi 
Gangs where a spring spouts 
from what is alleged to resemble 
a cow’s mouth; no ordinary 
water, though, but the holiest 
Ganges herself somehow defying 
physics, geography and all the 
rest It is a favoured spot to bathe 
and give alms. Nearby, over- 
grown teahouses mushroom 
around the Hindu Amba Mata 
temple, a must for newlyweds 
who come all this way for matri- 
monial invigoration. 

For many, this marke d the end 
of their exertions. The plains 
spread out below beyond waves 
of barren ridges, and Junagadh. 
too, was clearly visible. Each 
year in winter there is a four-day 
parikrama, or ritual droumam- 
bulation. of the mountain by 
thousands of pilgrims who visit 
sites of myth and legend. It 


looked an exhausting prospect 
and so appropriate to a country 
where faith knows few bounds. 

Higher up Mount Gimar, frith 
can be beyond belief. On its dis- 
tant, furthest peak, ascetics are 
said to enact their own funerals 
and smear themselves with 
funeral-pyre asb. This macabre 
detail was the single most com- 
pelling reason for our visit, but 
there was little evidence of these 
men. 

We climbed further where the 
acolytes of some guru - his 
beaky, bearded portrait was 
propped against a wall - endeav- 
oured to enforce a kind of spiri- 
tual toll on all who passed. Hie 
country bumpkins offered least 
resistance. My companion 
obtained her one and only ochre 
stamp by producing her passport 
which was examined and ear- 


nestly discussed, then bashed 
with an illegible, circular chop. 

With sheer drops on one side, 
then the other, we snaked our 
way across the ridge, dipping 
down steeply and then up once 
more. Now it resembled a low 
fortress wall with blocks of stone 
evenly cut and dressed, and 
white lines to guide devotees on 
moonless nights. At Gorakhnath 
Peak, the highest point, an eyrie 
of a shrine atop a pyramid of 
rock marks the spot where its 
eponymous pilgrim counselled a 
group of kings. 

It is a stupendous, uncovered 
perch with white marble tiles 
and the reputed footprints of 
Gorakhnath, a couple of bells 
rung without exception by all 
who clambered up the last few 
steps - and idols stained with 
vermilion sindur paste. A priest 


shattered coconuts with a huge 
cleaver, their sticky milk spray- 
ing the sanctuary in sweet rever- 
ence, and we sat for an hour 
watching pilgrims come and go. 

Perhaps those wild, aberrant 
ascetics were languishing on a 
further, lower peak but there was 
no obvious path and I was told 
they would only be there in a few 
weeks' time with spring’s Shiv- 
ratri festival 

Departing India some months 
later, an immigration official was 
mystified by Gimar’s stamp in 
my companion's passport For an 
absurd, though tense, instant he 
thought we had left and re- 
entered the country by some 
quaint, dubious route... But it 
seemed to me, pulling ourselves 
up Gimar’s relentless steps that 
long strenuous day, we had never 
been more in India. 


• The veiy best escorted tours for small groups who want to 
appreciate the culture, experience the people of ‘real’ India 
‘ & enjoy fee holiday in comfort. 

Best planning, best leaders, best value. Lectures, museum visits 
& social events at home ensure we travel as friends. 

We tailor-make tours for individuals 
& arrange small group art tours to Europe. 

South India 17 Jan-11 Feb; Rajasthan 15 Feb-11 Mar; 
Pakistan 12 Sep-3 Oct; also tours to Eastern. 

Central & Himalayan India, Nepal & Sri Lanka. 
Mexico Peru A art centres of Europe are on our list for /99S 
No lavish brochure: just good information 



Western & Oriental , 

Lcdbmy Road, London Wll 2AJ 

Telephone: 0171 221 8677 
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SUPERB ART 

Textile & Cultural Journeys 
in IncHa for small groups of 
discerning travellers who 
want the very best out of a 
2/3 week holiday and are 
Inclined to Independent 
arrangements. Incfia Link 
Tel: 01363 83487 
Fax: 01 363 83963 


India -> 

without compromise 



Forthcoming 
Travel Features 

Cruising - September 20 
Brochure Panels - September 27 
Safari - October 18 


Cruising: includes specialist editorial by 
top Journalists exploring the world of 
cruising. 

- Brochure Panels: Offers advertisers the 
opportunity to appear In our successful 
season of colour Travel Brochure Guides. 
They provide an excellent reader reply 
service which is an idea! platform to 
launch seasons brochures. 

Safari: The beautiful and diverse 
continent of Africa will be explored In the 
autumn safari feature. 

For further information, please contact: 

Dominique Moseley 

Tel: 0171 873 3576 

Fax: 0171 873 3098 
Email; domlnique.moseley@ft.com 
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Ceylon Beach 


14 nights i nchu fiog breakfast fe dinner 


RANWELI RESORT: delightful medium class hotel 
(felly refurbished in 1996), in beautiful tropical garden 
setting between sandy beach and freshwater lagoon. On 
Sri Lanka’s west coast (in quiet location, 6 miles from 
Negombo). All 84 rooms are in attractive air conditioned 
individual bungalows, with private shower and terrace/ 
sitting area. Restaurant, bar. Swimming pool (freshwater). 
Tennis, squash, fishing, waterspora available. 


Departure dates Price: 
04,18 Nov -97 £549 

£ 


Departure date: 
13 Tan 


The Trawl Collection. 
Deepdene House, Dorking, Sumey RH5 4AZ. “ 


Tailomude Holidays and Small Group Tours 
Qasskal Toura, Wikflife, Beaches, Islands and Adventures. 
Christmas ^ Toms stfll available. 

Call for our Awirfi winning brochure 

Mysteries of India 0181 574 2727 pom) 
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For the discerning 

traveller 
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Cox & Kings , the India specialist, still has 
limited availability on the following 
1 India &. Beyond 9 tours for 1997 


'Indian Experience' 

Delhi - Jaipur - Agra, 

9 days from £695 
15 & 32 Oct; 5 Nov; JO Dec 

'Splendours of the North' 

Delhi - Lucknow - Varanasi - Agra - Jaipur 

12 days from £1145 
14 & 28 Nov; 22 Dec 

'Splendours of the East' 

Calcutta - Lucknow - Varanasi - Khajuraho 
Gwalior - Agra - Delhi 

13 days from £1295 
22 Oct; 5 & 19 Nov; 17 Dec 

'Feudal Rajasthan' 

Delhi - Robet - Deogarh - Udaipur - Dungaptrr 
Dhariyawad - Junta - Jaipur 

15 days from £1250 
27 Oct; 10 & 24 Now, 21 Dec 

'Classical Journey of India & Nepal' 

Delhi - Kathmandu - Chitwan - Varanasi - Khajuraho 
Agra - Jaipur - Udaipur 

18 days from £2195 
3, 17 & 24 Nov; 18 Dec 

'Splendours of the South' 

Bombay - Calicut - Cochin - Ooty - Coonor 
Nagmhole - Mysore 
12 days from £1245 
25 Occ 8, 22 & 29 Nov 

'Southern Trader' 

Bombay - Madras - Madurai - Thekkady - Kumarakom 
Cochin - Mysore - Bangalore 

16 days from £1750 / v* 

25 Oct; 8, 22 L 
&29Nov 


ABTAV2BW XTOL2B15 MIO 


For your brochure call: 


0171 873 5025 

Or write quoting ref: C3060997 to: 

Cox & Kings Travel Ltd, 

Gordon House, 10 Greencoat Place, 

London SW1P1PH 


GREUZES TOURS 
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Madras: 
the two 


faces 

old 

and new 


Giles MacDonogh hears echoes 
of empire and finds much to 
enjoy among the hubbub and 
the squalor of Bangalore 


T here are two Indias: 
the crumbling past 
and the gim crack 
present. Skyscrap- 
ers rear up among souks and. 
sl ums Some cities are boom- 
ing. The computer trade, for 
example, has brought a new 
prosperity to Bangalore. But 
Indian computers cannot 
always be relied upon to 
function. When that happens 
in some mosq ui to-infested 
airport you are left high and 
dry wondering whether you 
will ever get home. 

There has been a recent 
spate of renaming cities, 
Bombay became Mumbai 
and Madras is now officially 
called Chennai, even If 
people persist in using the 
old names. Possibly the city- 
council and government of 
Tamil Nadu felt that Chen- 
nai would mean the creation 
of a bright new post-imperial 
identity. Madras was not a 
British name, however: like 
Chennai it designated an 
insignificant fishin g village 
close to Fort St George, 
where the East India Com- 
pany established its trading 
counter as early as 1639. 

Physically Madras is still a 
British town. The fort is now 
the seat of the government 


of Tamil Nado. It Is a 
remarkable ensemble: possi- 
bly the best collection of 
British military buildings 
from the 17th. 18th and 19 th 
centuries to be found any- 
where in the world, Britain 
included. 

At the centre facing the 
sea is the former Fort House, 
now the Legislative Assem- 
bly. Fran its present exte- 
rior it is a typical mid-Geor- 
gian Falla dian building 
looking like some grand 
English COUIltry mansio n 
The fort museum next door 
exhibits fragmentary evi- 
dence not only of the British 
past, but also relics of the 
Danish. Dutch, French nnri 
Portuguese presences in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

On the ground floor is a 
wooden cage in which a Cap- 
tain Philip Anstruther was 
incarcerated by a band of 
Chinese who then tried to 
scalp him. Upstairs a gallery 
of portraits serves as a Val- 
halla for the old Madras 
presidency. Clive of India 
was married in the late 17th 
century St Mary's church, 
also an architectural gem. 
Hi s house stands immedi- 
ately behind the building. 
The Duke of Wellington 



The fruit market in Madras pfiysicafly, ft is ad I a British town ns* Andnm* 


(then plain Arthur Well- 
esley) also lived in a now 
partly ruined house behind 
the museum before his victo- 
rious campaign against Tip- 
poo Sultan. Behind the 
Assembly is the magnificent 
parade ground, still partly 
occupied by regiments which 
trace their traditions to the 
days of the Raj. 

Parts of the fort are in a 
sorry state. At one point a 
house with its giant pillars 
has collapsed across the 
road. Given the significance 
of these b uilding s to Britain, 
is it too much to ask that its 
“heritage industry" should 
take an interest in their fate? 

There is plenty to see out- 
side the fort, including the 
riarafing Ind o-Saracenic pub- 
lic buildings constructed at 


the turn of the century. 
Madras also has its Christian 
martyr; Doubting Thomas, 
or Thomas the Twin, was 
allegedly slaughtered here 
and some of his bones, at 
least, are visible in the late 
19th century church of San 
Thome. 

The most si gnifican t mon- 
uments to a purely Tnriian 
past are at MamaDapuram, 
an hour and half to the 
south. The best Hindu monu- 
ment in the city is the Par- 
thasarathi temple, basically 
an early Dra vidian, building 
with Its massive gatehouse 
or gopuram, but much 
restored. 

While my guide explained 
the intricacies of the granite 
carvings, 1 was spattered 
with milk by penitents hurl- 


ing coconuts at the stone 
floor. 

I was followed out of the 
temple by an old man with a 
kind face who recited some 
lines of Tennyson to me. 
When he was a boy, the 
poet’s grandson bad paid a 
visit to Madras and the 
schoolchildren had been 
made to learn some of his 
poetry. The distinguished 
visitor from England had 
waved them aside: “t can't 
read a line of that stuff!” he 
said. 

MamaDapuram Is a greater 
treat here are the seventh 
century mandapas and 
mthas - cave and monolith 
temples carved in and out of 
granite - as well as the less 
well preserved Shore Tem- 
ple. The naturalistic detail in 


this work is af tfpnishln g, arid 
outshines Christian sculp- 
ture of the period. 

The temples of *Mamalla- 
puram were built during 
Europe's dark ages. Those at 
Belur and Haleb id in neigh- 
bouring Karnataka were put 
up at the same time as oar 
greatest cathedrals. Unlike 
the granite temples of 
Mamallapuram they were 
carved from soapstone allow- 
ing for quite astonishingly 

fine de tail _ 

Outside the shrine in Hale- 
bid an urchin had flashed a 
book of erotic carvings 
under my nose: “ Kama 
Sutra, sir!’' The. guide was 
keen to show me carvings 
which, he said, served as 
sexual education for couples 
married as children. 


Halebid is to the north of 
Mysore, until Mrs Gandhi's 
time the seat of the Wodey- 
ars or Maharajas. The pres- 
ent city owes much to the 
24th Maharaja, who con- 
structed the vast Indo-Sara- 
cenic City Palace in 1897, 
and later had both a summer 
retreat put up from him near 
the Temple of Durga on Cba- 
mundi Hill to the south-east, 
but also a guest house for 
meat-eating Europeans. The 
latter is now the govern- 
ment-run Lalitha Palace 
Hotel. The European archi- 
tect had been inspired by St 
Paul's cathedral, stretching 
the d ome and flattening the 
fl anking towers a bit and 
adding wide colonnades on 
either side. 

European bits and bobs 


proliferated in the palace 
too. My strict guide (who 
looked a little iifc e 
W.C. Fields) explained' that 
the iron columns came ready 
made from Glasgow. Detail 
of this sort were clearly so 
delicious to the other visi- 
tors to the palace that we 
were constantly surrounded 
by a curious crowd. The 
guide fixed them with a 
withering stare: "Would you 
please stop bothering us." 

“Would you please leave 
us alone." 

What the Mahanya did not 
want was consigned to the 
art gallery. Again there were 
a lot of presents brought by 
Europeans: “The Right Hon- 
ourable Gladstone.' The 
Marques of Wellesly" (sfc). 
Possibly the best was a small 
“plaster of Paris bust at a 
British officer": it was the 
last German Kaiser. 

The Wodeyars had every 
reason to be grateful to the 
British, who rid them of the 
spectres of the overnughty 
Haidar All and his- son Tip. 
poo Sultan when Wellesley 
storzoed the fort at Sriranga- 
patham. The Moslem th rea t 
was over and the Trppoo's 
family relapsed into obscu- 
rity. A few years ago it was 
discovered that one of his 
descendants was pushing a 
rickshaw in Calcutta. 

The British left the Wodey- 
ars to their own devices and 
set up their cantonment in 
Bangalore where the climate 
treated them more gently 
than the brutal sun of the 
plains. It used to be a place 
famous for its gardens and 
bungalows, but fewer than a 
hundred of these survive 
now that Bangalore has 
become “computer city” and 
property prices have gone 
through the roof. 

The major monuments are 
still there. like the neo- 
classical cathedral church of 
St Mark and the government 
buildings and wide-ranging 
parks associated with Banga- 
lore's best administrator. Sir 
Mar k Cribbon. There too is 
Ttppoo Sultan's airy palace 
in among the hubbub and 
squalor of the modern 
metropolis. 

■ Giles MacDonogh ‘s jour- 
ney was organised for him by 
Greaves Tours. Tel 0171-487 
5687. Its 17-day Southern 
Splendour tour , : indiuhng a 
stay tn Madras, costs from 
£2,225 per person. 


Take the boat: but watch 
out for water buffalo 

Giles MacDonogh on the most relaxing way of seeing Bengal 


I f you can swing it, it 
must be better to 
attempt the tidal 
Hooghly by boat 
Taking a car incurs all the 
nightmares common to 
urban and suburban Indian 
roads: goats, sacred cows, 
rickshaws propelled by man, 
cycle or primitive combus- 
tion engine; not to mention 
taxis, buses, lorries, cars and 
suicidal pedestrians who 
altogether contrive to make 


the journey a frustrating 
series of forward jolts accom- 
panied by a cacophony of 
hoots and horns. 

Boats have the backing of 
tradition. Before the 19th 
century institutionalised the 
hill-stations, the Hooghly 
meant escaping from the hell 
of Calcutta with all its manic 
money-grubbing, and mak- 
ing for one of the many 
parks and mansions on 
either side of the river. 


The wrecks of these colo- 
nial villas are still to be seen 
beyond Howrah on the left 
bank. They were built tn 
brick and stucco, materials 
not best suited to durability 
in the tropics. Marble ves- 
tiges of the Roman Empire 
have survived two millennia 
into our own times. Unless 
someone takes steps to pre- 
serve them, the last relics of 
the British Raj will have dis- 
appeared within a century of 


our departure. 

The British Raj? A journey 
up the the Hooghly tells os 
that before dive trounced 
the Indians at Plassey in 
I7S7, Britain was just one of 
several powers in Bengal. 
Serampore. for example, was 
once Predericksnagore, the 
Danish factory, or trading 
station, founded just before 
Clive's signal victory over 
Siraj-ud-Dawlah established 
British ascendancy. 

The Danish monuments 
are still there: their crumb- 
ling mans ions surround the 
church of Saint Olat It is 
said that the British gover- 
nor, Wellesley, asked the 
Danes to raise the height of 
the spire to improve the 
view from the cantonment at 
Barra ckp ore. Government 
House is now decidedly 
shabby, but the first theolog- 
ical college in the east, 
founded by the Baptist Wil- 
liam Carey, still presents a 
neat portico to the river. 

Chanderoagore is a monu- 
ment to the sheer dogged- 
ness of French culture. By 
the Hooghly is a proper bou- 
levard of great charm, 
shaded by tall rain trees, 
dotted with monuments to 
the dead Frenchmen who 
clung to their spots of Indian 
soil until 1952. Old people, I 
am told, will still only offer 
French or Bengali. The Insti- 
tut Francais still flies the 
flag, but the HAtel de France 
which used to be the serial 
hub of the place has now 
been turned into a court- 
house. 

The same fate has met one 
of the huge Dutch East India 
Company barracks at chin- 
surah up the road. The 
Dutch established them- 
selves on the Hooghly in 
1625, 65 years before Job 
Cbamock came up from 
Madras to found Calcutta. 

The military buildings are 
still an impressive sight 
Before the Dutch exchanged 
the factory with the British 
in 1824 in return for Suma- 
tra. Chirtsurah had a cosmo- 
politan feel to it with travel- 
lers "regaled with a tankard 
of English beer, a bottle of 
French wine and a slice of 
Dutch cheese". ' 

Although we drove round 
the town for the best part of 
an hour, I failed to locate the 
old Dutch church in Chin- 
surah. Other sources 
suggested it was in the town 
of Hooghly proper, a few 
miles to the north, and had 
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Ski Special 

October 4- 1997 


Do you have a ski chalet, 
apartment or 
lodge to let this winter? 

Take advantage of the Weekend FTs special ski 
magazine and advertise your chalet to over 800,000 
readers who are frequent travellers and love skiing. 
The ski magazine will appear within our award 
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been recently incorporated 
in the college there. Hooghly 
was the first British base in 
Bengal: but first it was Por- 
tuguese. 

The Portuguese built the 
Augustinian monastery 
there in the last year of the 
seventeenth century, the 
first Christian church in 
Bengal Sadly, little of the 
original fabric seems to have 
survived. Someone gave the 
local Christians some money 
earlier this century, and the 

L 


place was reclad in gaudy 
marble and daubed with 
kitsch pictograms extolling 
the life of Christ Masses in 
Portuguese are no longer on 
offer, just Bengali Hindi or 

English 

If you are looking for the 
greatest monument to the 
British past on the Hooghly 
you will have to cross the 
river and go to Barrackpore. 
Here is the magnificent Flag 
Staff House, formerly the 
governor’s bungalow. Some- 

7 ' -. 4 . , 


time after Independence 
m uch of Calcutta's imperial 
statuary was transferred to 
the park, turning it into a 
little museum. 

Other buildings in the old 
cantonment have not fared 
so well The much lamented 
Barrackpore Club has also 
become a courthouse; many 
of the wide, neoclassical offi- 
cers’ bungalows are now 
ruinous, and swarthy water 
buffalo feed off the weeds 
which have invaded the par- 


terres of what w«re-once 
well -tended gardens;. I weDt 
down to the rfver r to. take a 
picture of.tbe church and 
college at Serampore mxoss 
the way, and was nearly S* 1 * 
tened by a troop, of them ss 
they thundered down 
towards the flood further 
hazards of .travelling 113 
India 

■ Giles iteflaiaSjjgS 
ney to Calcutta toasMl^^. 
by Western & Orieottd J PrtB^ i 
Ltd Tet 0171-22} 
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Corsican hills 

McCooey enjoys mountain villages, 
' ‘ ' ’ id loc 


wonderful views and good locally produced food 


'e arrived in the 
mountain village of 
/ Evisa just before 
-t . jnWnight The tortu- 
ous ride by bus from sea level, 

1 with much grinding of gears as 
j wB gained height, had been made. 
leerGy enthralling: a spectacular 
- electrtc storin had highlighted 
itfo brooding granite peaks and 
•istatf* jtfnes. . 

'■^ hotel’s power came and 
the thunder rumbled. It 
. rmWe'our arrival more Transylv- 
anuat than Mediterranean. 
:atf5.the- staff at the Hotel La 
Scqpa Ro88a were waiting up for 
: -us and.scturied. about to serve us 
‘ a late meal. Duck p4t§ and 
’ ' baguette, wild boar stew (on the 
bozie. and as tender as lamb 
cooked in a hotpot) and, most 
importantly, copious, quaffable 
rad wine served in pottery pitch- 
ot. This revived body and spirit 
The storm did not matter any 
more ani anyway, it would have 


. moved ooby the morning 

Wrong. I awake to hear what I 
thought was . someone in my 
shower. It was the tain outside, 
relentless, drenching. Even the 
hotel's free-range pigs sensed it 
bad set in for the day shel- 
tered -as best they could, tight 
close to the trunks of the trees. 
The day’s hike was abandoned 
before we had fortebwH breakfast. 

The cloud was low, swirling 
through the high mo untain 
passes. The view from the village 
was as melancholy and as som- 
bre as the engravings of Edward 
Lear, who had visited Corsica in 
the 1860s and captured the moun- 
tainous interior in all Its roman- 
tic and gloomy splendour in his 
travelogue Journal of ct- Land- 
scape Painter in Corsica. 

It was a day for cards in front 
of the log fire. My fellow hikers 
and I taught Defohine, one of the 
girls who worked in the hotel, 
how to play cribbage. The pastis 


and myrthe - a kind of sloe gin 
made from myrtle berries - gave 
us all a warm glow and prepared 
us for the evening's singing with 
the locals. Delphine had the 
endearing habit of referring to 
the card game as "crabbage”. 

The morning of the second day 
was refreshingly bright and 
sunny. The pigs appreciated the 
sun on their hairy backs. The 
island has an estimated 30,000 
wild boar, which forage deep in 
the forests. Up to a third are Shot 
each year by hunters. 

The day’s walk was to a Geno- 
ese watch tower on the west 
coast - the Tour de Targhlu 
overlooks the Gulf of Porto at 
Capu Rossu. Because of Its strate- 
gic importance, the island has 
been fought over since Roman 
days and ruled, not just by the 
Genoese, but at other times by 
Vandals, Ostrogoths, Lombards, 
Saracens . Pisans as well as the 
British and French. 



Boots off near the Tour de Turghiu - fought over through the centuries 


After the recent soaking and 
with the sun once again in its 
firmament, the smell from the 
earth combined with the scent of 
wild thyme and rosemary made 
the maquis intoxicating. 

Corsica’s most famous native 
son never forgot the smell. In 


enforced retirement on St 
Helena, Napoleon had ample time 
to recall his bold efforts to unite 
Europe (during his career he had 
no less than 43 fellow Corsicans 
as generals in his army) and 
remember the scent of the 
maquis of his youth. 


Ctvktoeher McCooey 

A fine picnic - smoked sau- 
sage, powerful goats’ cheese, 
salad with an olive oil and vine- 
gar dressing, crusty baguettes, 
pink grapefruits and dried figs 
were drunk with red wine. 

For the rest of the week the 
weather was kind. We hiked high 


up into the granite fastness of 
the interior, protected since 1971 
as Le Parc Natural Regional de la 
Corse. Near the mountain vil- 
lages were magnificent chestnut 
groves - trees planted originally 
to provide nuts from which the 
locals made Hour. 

Now, many of the trees are col- 
lapsing in the autumn of their 
years but they are still, in season, 
beloved by the foraging pigs. 
Higher up are the stands of Corsi- 
can pine - sentinel straight - 
favoured by shipbuilders since 
the Romans used them as masts 
for their galleys. Nelson, too, who 

lost his eye in battle off Calvi 

town, would stock up there on 
Corsican tar and timber. 

Although the shepherds’ ber- 
geries appeared little used, the 
stone homesteads, corrals and 
domed cheese stores were still to 
be seen. Today the ewe’s milk is 
sent to the French mainland for 
processing. 

The day we hiked up to the Lac 
de Nino, a high glacial plateau 
lake surrounded by grassland, as 
flat and springy as a Scottish 
green, there were cows munching 
to their hearts’ content. Their 
neck bells made a sonorous, com- 
forting sound, complementing 
the beautifol scenery. 

■ Chris McCooey was a guest of 
Headwater Holidays, 146 London 
Road, North wich, Cheshire, CW9 
SHH. Tel: 01606-48699. fax 
01606-4S761. Headwater has a 
guided hiking holiday m Corsica 
called Mountain Peaks and 
Coastal Paths. Seven nights in 
Evisa. full board and including 
return air fare from London to 
Ajaccio and all transfers start 
from £787 per person. 



eipzlg is not the 
dead-end destination 
it pretends to be. 
I Although possessing 
a 26-platform, railway sta- 
tion - said to the oldest ter- 
minus in the world the 
largest end-of-the-line build- 
ing in Europe - there are 
mare thing s to do in the cap- 
ital of. Saxony than merely 
buying a platform ticket. 

Only In Leipzig can yon 
dine with a malevolent, 
light-hating fiend. The Auer- 
bachs Keller in Madler Pas- 
sage, hear the old City Ball, 
dates back- to the 16th cen- 
tury and offers an unusual 
old-style east European 
escort service making avail- 
able a parvenu of the infer- 
nal hierarchy as your crony 
for the evening. •. 

A leering “Mephisto” can 
be rented on an hourly basis 
as a confidante, counsellor 
and meal-time companion. 


City break: Leipzig / Kevin Pilley 

A place for fiendish trainspotters 


You pick up the tab while he 
picks up your souL 

You can enjoy further 
authentic Faustian fUn with 
Uriah, the house witch, who 
serves you with a rejuvena- 
ting smoking potion 
straight from the cauldron, 
helps you celebrate all the 
had thing s you-have dene in 
the past year and assists 
you in planning for the 
next. She will also introduce 
you to other unattached 
buxom demons. Dr Faustns’ 
famous drinking bout and 
barrel ride is regularly re- 
enacted in. the FasskeQer. 

With the Bartelhof and 
Zum Kaiftriwim, once file 


hangout of Zwickau-born 
Schumann, the cellars are 
one of oldest taverns in the 
city. 131676 is a tavern mile 
- Drallewatsch. You can 
also complete a lap of file 
Martin Luther ring road to 
walk off your Thuringian- 
dmnp ling-dominated lunch. 

Leipzig is an easy place to 
walk around. A guide costs 
£10 for three hours and for 
half of that you can get an 
all-day~ public transport 
pass. The main sights are 
the German Library in Deut- 
sche Platz, the Bach 
archives, Richard Wagner’s 
birthplace (or site of), Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy's 


house at 12 Goldschmidt- 
strasse (he died there in 
1847), the tombs of some of 
Goethe’s girlfriends (he is 
buried in Weimar) and 
Bach's grave in St Thomas’s 
Church. 

Bach was the city’s choir- 
master from 1723 to 1750 
and composed many of his 
works there. St Thomas's 
was built around 1212. The 
Thomaner boys choir, origi- 
nally 54 barefoot urchins, 
give regular free concerts 
and a cantata is performed 
every Saturday. 

St Nikolai church was the 
venne for peace prayers 
associated with the toppling 


Spires and Spirits 

Marital harmony reigns 

Adrian Gardiner finds Glasgow living up to its motto - flourishing 


S cotland’s : first 
recorded rape victim, 
single, parent and 
battered woman was 
• called Thanew. Escaping an 
arranged marriage and pub- 
lic stpning. she arrived in 
Cuirass, Fife, where Saint 
Serf took her in and brought 
up.her son, Kentigam. 

It happened, according to 
legend, around AD 513. Ken- 
- tigem hocamfl Saint Mungo, 
built a chapel under what 
became Glasgow Cathedral, 
.and is the city's patron 

s ain t. . _ _ - 

The cathedral foundations 
were laid in 1136 during the 
reign of King David L. Pre- 
Reformation -it would have 
looked dazzlingly ornate. 
The choir still does', take bin- 
oculars to admire the roof 
bosses. The stained glass 
windows are among th e best 
In Britain, and . every, picture. 
' tells a story. John the Bap- 
tist is scantily-clad in a 
brown tunic and. Iris eyes, 
like those 1 of the Mona Lisa, 
follow you around the. room. 
Adam and'Eve are virtually 
nude in the nave. The origi- 
nal design was considered so 
risqufe it vras returned to be 
sanitised before installation. 
A window. - commemorates 

the House df Minta. Three 
centuries ago, its beautiful, 
daughter Frances, horn In 
nearby Dennis toun, mod- 
elled for Britannia on coin- 
age (now on the obverse of a 
SOp piece). • 

The -city has other finan- 
cial history. Local man, John 
Anderson -.invented the 
axiom of elevenpence and 
three farthings . - the idea 
that £499 sounds considera- 
bly less th an £5. And Bank 
of Scotland notes still show 
a ship the , Ship Bank, 
opened in Glasgow in 1750 
and ultimately became part 
of the Bank of Scotland. 

Windows representing 
Scottish regiments are per- 
haps the. only example of 
stained glass tartan. Another 
shows' a group of women, 
'One of whom wears spec- 
tacles: Adjacent are. shadowy 
green, figures, perhaps 
ghosts. Trade and guild win- 
dows adorn the choir, there 
are fine examples too. in 
Glasg ow’s civic museum. 

Tapestries in the Lower 
Church depict legends asso- 
ciated with St Mungo. Four 
icons form, the city coat-of- 





lAMimwfc statue: John Kmar towers over the cathedM 


arms. -The fish and ring is an 
apocryphal symbol appear- 
ing elsewhere in mythology. 
The queen of Strathclyde 
gives a ring; a gift from her 
husband, to her lover. The 
iring asks its whereabouts. 
The lover, fearful of being 
caught with it, throws it in 
the River Clyde- The queen 
goes to Mungo for help. 
Mongo asks, a fisherman to 
cast his line in the Clyde and 
he nets a salmon wlrich has 
the ring in its mouth. Mari- 
tal harmony is restored. 

. The Scottish coatritf-arms, 
in the Lower Church, beam 
the motto: “Nemo me impune 
lacessit". My guide translates 
♦his into Glaswegian as 
“Wha dare meddle wf me?". 

Travellers might have 
some difficulty with the 
accent — and indeed, some of 
the words. In a city centre 
restaurant, for example, a 
starter on the menu is give 
as "Totie portion haggis 
with neeps and tatties.” The 
Norwegian backpacker who 
stopped' me., for directions 
might have had trouble with 
this, but it is obvious to me, 
as a Scot, that “totie" equals 
email; “Deeps” equals turnip; 


and “tatties” are mashed 
potatoes. Haggis, of course, 
is a three-legged creature 
with one leg shorter than 
the other, so as to run 
quickly up hills - as every 
Sassenach wee! kens. 

Built on short steep hills, 
Glasgow has friendly natives 
and a multi-cultural popula- 
tion. It also has good restau- 
rants, an excellent public 
transport system .and busk- 
ers. In pedestrianised Buch- 
anan Street two women 
dressed as witches' are 
(humorously) terrorising 
children, to the amusement 
of passers-by. 

It Is a for cry from the 
Glasgow of the 1930s, when 
Alexander McArthur's No 
Mean City described depriva- 
tion and squalor, razor 
gangs and shebeens (illegal 
d rinking dens). Glasgow got 
a bad press. In 1990, designa- 
tion as European City of Cul- 
ture changed that. Garden 
Festival City status two 
years earlier paved the way, 
and the opening of the Bur- 
rell, an art collection 
donated by a shipping mag- 
nate, cemeoted the deal 

Local lad Charles Rennie 


Mackintosh was the most 
talented and original archi- 
tect of this century. The 
School of Art on Renfrew 
Street and Hill House, 
Helensburgh, are hi6 best 
known achievements, 
although file city has several 
fine tributes. 

Alexander “Greek” Thom- 
son and others made Glas- 
gow an architectural feast 
Most city-centre buildings 
are Victorian, funded by rum 
and tobacco barons and by 
slave traders. 

Glasgow’s wealth, like that 
of Liverpool and Bristol, 
came from lucrative busi- 
ness with Africa and the 
West Indies. 

hi George Square, the city 
centre, a dozen statues of the 
famous survey office work- 
ers with sandwiches and 
tourists with maps. Megal- 
iths include Sir Walter Scott 
- wearing his plaid over the 
wrong shoulder - and poet 
Thomas Campbell who scan- 
dalised a public meeting by 
defending Napoleon: “He is a 
monster, I agree. But never 
let it be forgotten he shot a 
publisher." 

No Mean City, Glasgow. 
The Kelvingrove art gallery, 
transport museum at Kelvin 
Hall, the Burrell, more pub- 
lic parks than any European 
city, the art-nouveau Prin- 
cess Square shopping centre, 
the newly-opened St Mungo 
Museum: multi-den ornina- 
tional with a Zen garden and 
the cathedral, one of only 
two in Scotland which sur- 
vived the Reformation. “Let 
Glasgow flourish” is the city 
motto: flourishing if is. 

■ Information : Glasgow 
Tourist Information. 11 
George Square, Glasgow, G2 
1DY. Teb 0141-2044400. 

Room rates at luxury hotel 
One Devonshire Gardens 
(3892001) begin at £125 double 
room, b and b at weekends, 
£165 midweek. 

■ Eating out The Merchant 
City, just east of the centre, is 
full of bistros and wine bars. 
The Ubiquitous Chip, 12 Ash- 
ton Lane (334 5007) near the 
university and Rogano's, 11 
Exchange Place (248 4055) 
have good reputations. 

■ For up-to-the minute infor- 
mation on Glasgow's night- 
life and culture. - consult The 
List, a forthrightly " what’s 
an" magasine (£1.90) or 14 
High Street. Edinburgh ERL 


of the ideological dictator- 
ship and Stasi secret police. 
Id 1989, it was the starting 
point for the Monday dem- 
onstrations. The original 
Romanesque nave was given 
a Gothic facelift in the 16th 
century and the four- 
keyboard organ is one of the 
lar gest in Germany. 

L eipzig’s cultural 
amenities abound. 
Even the Battle of 
Leipzig monument, 
in the outlying district of 
Probstheida, is used as a 
concert venue. 

The city’s first opera 
house was built in 1693 and 


the new one is in August- 
platz. formerly Karl Marx 
Platz. Ticket prices have 
increased tenfold since 
reunification but demand is 
still great and you should 
book in advance. Perfor- 
mances are daily. The top 
hotels are the Mercore and 
the more modern Kempins- 
ki. Both are close to the 
city’s cultural heartland. 

The new Gewandhans con- 
cert hall, opposite the opera 
house, opened in 1981. Your 
guide will gloat over its 89- 
registers and 6,638 pipes. 
Perhaps the most interest- 
ing choir is that of the Platz 
Bodyer Synagogue which 


performs all over the world 
and is very successful in 
Israel. All its members are 
German and none are Jew- 
ish. 

Leipzig, from “the place of 
the linden or lime trees" 
was first mentioned in 1005. 
Its university was founded 
in 1409. In 1165 it had been 
granted its trade fair status 
and a new trade fair park 
has opened to the west of 
the city. Leipzig also claims 
many other firsts - such as 
the world’s first newspaper. 
The city is also home to the 
renowned music publishers, 
Breitkopf and Hqrtel. 
Goethe, the city's favourite 


son, said that “a clever man 
finds his best education in 
travelling". Not far from 
Leipzig are the river mead- 
ows of the River Plefsse, 
Lnppe and Weisse Elster. 

Also worth visiting are 
Schiller's village of Golthis, 
where he wrote Ode to Joy, 
Schidau Torgan where Cran- 
ach worked, Collmberg, 
Grhnma and Meissen. Fur- 
ther along the Mnlde is Col- 
ditz, made famous as a sec- 
ond world war prison and 
just 50 minutes by train 
from Leipzig. 

However, you do not have 
to go to the railway station 
to enjoy Goethe’s “Little 
Paris". There is enough to 
see in the city over a long 
weekend break - and listen 
to as well. 

■ DER Travel services. 18 
Conduit Street London, W1R 
9TD, offers weekend breaks. 
Teb 0171-290 1111. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 



PLAY GOLF WITH 

PETER ALLISS 
& ALEX HAY 

IN MAURITIUS 

Join these two celebrity golfers at 
The Belle Mare Plage Golf Hotel and 
Resort and take part m a week of 
relaxation including three days of 
competitive golf. Prices for this, popular 
sporting holiday from £1695 p.p. 
including gree n fees, half-board 
accommodation and Air Mauritius flights 
from Heathrow on Nov. 14. Manchester 
departures also available. 


IUXUR.V HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

01244 897 888 

THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER CHI IRB 


RYDER 

£899 

PER PERSON 
me.«MmS«vpaaa. 
flights, hotel R car hb* 
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F 10171 629 5858 


FRANCE 



SALES 

RENTALS 

MANAGEMENT! 


For ibe tea edenioo of the fines itoni 
villas from Mono Carlo to Si Tropes 
sad inlaid w Frown*. indudwg 
the Lateen, contact S* English 
qxoaKmiving on fee Cte d" Aaur. 
Can 03)493 12 MOD or In 133*93 i: 3 » 


ULTIMATE 
AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND & FIJI 
Contact the true specialists 
for die most professional 
advice and individually 
tailored itineraries. 

Call to receive our brochures. 

Travel Portfolio 

01284 762255 

ABTAV5732 


CORSICA 


We specialise in Corsica. 
Lovely selection of villas, 
collages and hotels. Very 
friendly, personal service. 
ATTO ATOL 2647 
Tel 01 424 460046 
Fax: 460033 



BURMA 


BURMA 

We have been arranging tours 
for 15 years. Irrawaddy 
endses and land based 
burs, as weti as tailor-made 
travel. Brochure from Andrew 
Brock Travel. 

Tel: 01 572 821 330 ATOL 


Don't just watch tl 

PLAY 


]e game... 

IT! 

kirine route - canoe safari - 
white water rafting - * 

1 1 *n mtnp i Ti tfag bot qiMtfcy 
CAand ZIMBABWE. 


0171 833 9207 




NEW ZEALAND 


AFRICA 

Tailor-Made Safaris 


ZIMBABWE BOTSWANA 
SOUTH AFRICA MAURITIUS 


Fnjo> luniy ami ur lotion ta mull 
etthuvr ewnf mfl lodge*. 

Exceflcm game viewing with lop qiklo in 
open vehicle* boon, cm foot or 
benched. Fallow Ate with ■ wcci on i 
iropiul kind... 

Freephone: «UK> 37t. 1030 
1*0171 2407585 Fan OHM 878504 
jtwTwx7wrmiwB.nl an.au 


J&C VOYAGEURS 

Exclusive safaris for small groups. 
Specialist safari guide & vehicle 

♦Kenya ^Tanzania * Zam bia 
•Botswana ’Malawi 
•Zimbabwe 

Luxury accommodation in either 
lodges or mobile tented camps 
Tailor-made itineraries away from 
the tourist naps 
Tel: 01235848747 
Fax: 01235 848840 
J&C Uoyagcun. Buckridges. Sunon 
Counenay. Abingdon. OX14 4AW 
Bight, wr unmgod e, retail agonsof The 
Cunon Corpcrakn Ltd. ATOL Na 29 M 
Fully Bonded 


COTSWOLPS 

DISCOVER England In DeauSM 
Cobwokfs country. Luxurious Veteran 
cottages steeped « hfeuy nr famous 
towns & aoracoons. Exceptional sendee 
Quote FT. 7 H: 01993 8304 : 5 . 


SCOTLAND 


mm&CASTLES 

.Sffl^orSptaKfidho&fay propria 

t Safari • 
tSiak* ties. - ; ■ 
I EfrSfl (focoent 
oq awyeatectioo, : ' 
Cok»rBradnrc 1 ll 4 n 82 ZS 22 


YACHTING 

LUXURY CREWED 

The finest crewed yachts 
worldwide. AU yachts & 
crews known to us. 
Exquisite cruising, elegant 
accommodation, 
wonderful hosts and 
gourmet cuisine. 
Yacht Connections 
Tet 01344 24987 


AZURE AFRICA SAFARI, adventure, 
s noring beta. Reel value bra* 2*D 
01872 515191 


VI ETNAM 

VIETNAM, 
CAMBODIA, 
LAOS 

FOR SPECIALIST 
ADVICE ON 
TAILOR MADE TOURS 

Calb VIETNAM TRAVEL 

TEL: 4)1494 674456 

Fox; 01494 681631 fagg 




Urairtw remote k»oes vtWkmg. 
camteQ. rttinfl and vehicle smarts Mth 
Hie wry baa wthta. 5upaD vridUte. 
Admfluie eftti comfort. CaO us to create 
yourtiM sdin. 

Tel: (01604) 28879 Fnc3967V 
«S fWiMKn RfMMhMpMR Wt JOt 
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EXCLUSIVE S 


FLIGHTS 


CRUISING 


CRUSE PEOPLE SPECIAL Free 
1 st Class Rts. Stfvereea Odyssey 
Cru tees, 47-81 days. Spr/Aut 1 B 98 . 
hvian Ocean, S. America. SE Asia 
017172324500600 526313 


GERMANY 
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- ' Frcrtdwi Of smegon 
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NEW YORK 

4* hotel, Mon-Thu Aug single 
£89, Sept £99. Travel With Us 
Ltd Tel: 0171-636-7222 
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SPORT 


Sporting Profile 

Kenya’s 
athletes run 
away with 
world records 

Pat Butcher explains how the nation has invested 
in training regimes to the benefit of Wilson 
Kipketer, now riuining for Denmark, and others 



T hey might as 
well come from 
another planet, 
because their 
performances 

have been out of this world. 
Of the seven world records 
in 12 days last month, all 
but one were made by 
Kenyans, if we include 
Wilson Kipketer. who now 
runs for Denmark. 

This was the culmination 
of a remarkable 
transformation, effected in 
little more than a decade, by 
just a handful of 
hard-working, prescient 
people. It followed two 
Olympic boycotts and the 
flight of the best to US 
colleges that had left the 
East African nation an 
athletic wasteland. 

Henry Rono. who broke 
four world records in the 
1970s. was perhaps the most 
spectacular victim of this 
situation. Kenya boycotted 
the Olympics the first time 
over the New Zealand rugby 
tour of the then apartheid 
state of South Africa in 1976. 
Then, in concert with the 
US. it boycotted the Moscow 
games in 1980 over Russia's 
invasion of Afghanistan. 
This meant that Rono never 
competed for the titles that 
his world records suggested 
were his for the taking. 

Whatever contribution 
that made to Rono's 
personal tragedy is 
debatable, but he is a 
recovered alcoholic, eking 
out an existence as an 
underground carpark 
attendant in north America, 
by all accounts too ashamed 
to go home. 

Miruts N ifter from 
neighbouring Ethiopia won 
double gold in Moscow. 
Inspired by his victory and 
eager to expand the world 
cross country 
championships, the 
International Amateur 
Athletics Federation started 
paying travel grants. 

The first time the 
Ethiopians entered, in 
Madrid 1981. they ran away 
with the team title. But if 
they had not made an error 
in counting the laps, they 
would have had the first six 
across the line, out of 300. 

The Ethiopians dominated 
the championships for the 
next five years. 

But the occasional 
Kenyan medallist, and even 
individual winner (Some 
Muge in 1983; convinced the 
coach. Mike Kosgei. that a 
concerted effort could 
realise the promise that Kip 
Keino's emergence as 
Kenya's first gold medal 
winner in the late 1960s had 
suggested. 

Kosgei convinced the 
cash-strapped Kenyan 
athletics federation to 
finance a training camp at a 


higher altitude even than 
Nairobi’s 175<1 metres 
<5900fll. 

The advantages of living 
and training at a high 
altitude have been well 
documented. If athletes 
have had physical 
conditioning with less 
oxygen, when they race at 
sea-level, the effect is 
comparable to turbo- 
charging a motor. Add to 
that the sort of training 
which the French sports 
daily L ‘Equip* recently 
described as dementieL to 
which 1 can readily testify 
after several visits to Kenya, 
and you get a virtually 
unbeatable combination. 

Following the national 
cross country 
championships in the 
mid 1930s. Kosgei took his 
charges up to the foothills of 
Mount Kenya, w'here trails 
were at levels as high as 
2.300 metres, where they 
trained intensively for up to 
a month before the world 
champ ionsliips. They won 
the world team race in 1986. 

The 

advantages of 
living and 
training at a 
high altitude 
have been 
clearly 
documented 

have repeated the 
preparation process every' 
year since, and have not 
been remotely challenged in 
the competition. 

A parallel development 
over the same time frame In 
Kenya's western highlands 
has ensured a regular 
supply of talented 
youngsters to maintain the 
momentum. 

Cohn O'Connell, a 
member of the Order of St 
Patrick s, an Irish teaching 
brotherhood, knew nothing 
about coaching when he 
went to teach in St Patrick's 
High School in Item about 
50 kilometres from Keino's 
home, in 1976. Press-ganged 
by a colleague into holding 
the stop watch, he took 
correspondence courses in 
coaching, took over when 
the colleague left, and 
started producing junior 
champions in 1983. 

The compound result of 
Kosgei and O'Connell's 
efforts were first felt on the 
track at the Seoul Olympics 
in 1988. Peter Rono. a former 
pupil at St Patrick's school, 
won the 1500 metres, and 
Kosgel’s main man. 
three-time world cross 


country champion. John 
Ngugi. destroyed the field in 
the 5000 metres. 

Another Kosgei protege, 
Julius Kariuki. won the 
steeplechase, and to the 
bemusement of Brother 
Colm (as he's universally 
known i. one of his rejects. 
Paul Ereng. won the 800 
metres. “I told him two 
years before he wouldn't get 
in our school 4x400 metres 
team, and sent him away." 
be told me earlier this year. 

It was one of his rare 
errors. Brother Colm has 
been instrumental in the 
development of many of the 
current stars; including 
Moses Kiptanui. who was 
only edged out of the new 
steeplechase world record in 
the last stride by colleague 
Bernard Barmasai: Daniel 
Komen. the new 5000 metres 
(and two miles) world 
record holder and the 
stylish and enigmatic S00 
metres record holder. 

Wilson Kipketer. 

He has an impeccable 
pedigree - he was 
discovered by Keino who 
introduced him to the 
Irishman. Since leaving to 
study electrical engineering 
in Copenhagen in 1990. 
Kipketer bas returned only 
sporadically to Kenya. But 
he bas complemented his 
training at altitude with 
occasional visits to the 
Polish national altitude 
t raining camp with his 
current coach. Slawomir 
Nowak. 

There are some strange 
alliances in athletics, but 
few stranger than Kipketer 
and Nowak. The runner 
already bas a reputation 
among the media for gnomic 
utterances, reminiscent of 
Eric Cantona. 

But his intercourse with 
Nowak ranks alongside 
some of the more 
impenetrable passages in 
Samuel Beckett. Kenth 
Andecsson. a polyglot 
Swede, who helps manage 
Kipketer. says he has no 
idea how the pair 
communicate. "Nowak 
doesn't speak English and 
hardly any Danish, and 
Wilson certainly doesn't 
speak Polish. 

"I once drove them from 
Warsaw to Spala. which is 
about two hours, with ray 
son. who speaks good 
English. When ive arrived, 
my son said. 'Dad. I didn't 
understand a word they 
said’. I told him, don't 
worry. I've been trying for 
two years, and I haven't 
figured it out either." 

Whatever it is. it 
obviously works. And may 
it continue to work for the 
next three years, until the 
Sydney Olympics. In his 
absence from Atlanta. 
Vebjom Rodal of Norway, a 


man he beat five times out 
of five last year, won the 800 
metres gold. 

Kipketer w as barred from 
competing, since he was 12 
months short of satisfying 
the residential requirement 
for Danish citizenship, a 


condition of entry for the 
Interna ticnal Olympic 
Committee. If he never wins 
that Olympic gold, it is 
unlikely that he will end up 
as an underground man like 
Henry Rono. And. since the 
world ranking lists are 


dominated by Kenyans from 
800-10.000 metres, the 
likelihood is that one of his 
original compatriots will fill 
the gap. In the meantime, 
the only competitor be has 
is the clock. And Kipketer is 
beating it. 


Football 

Consider 
the case for 
the defence 

Peter Aspden looks at the vita] 
role of the men at the back 


T he sight of a great 
footballer in full 
flow, gliding or jink- 
ing past hapless 
defenders, only to be 
brought sprawling to the 
ground by a lesser talent, 
hits a raw nerve. 

Football supporters will 
tell you they endure months 
of tedium and mediocrity in 
the hope of seeing a brilliant 
player get everything right, 
when, in the space of a few 
seconds, he makes the game 
look laughably easy. Diego 
Maradona's second goal 
against England in the 1986 
World Cup was a perfect 
case in point. 

But when such a run is 
brought to a halt by a banal 
tug of the shirt or. worse 
still, a reckless challenge, 
there is a palpable sense of 
outrage. It is the spectator, 
as well as the attacking 
player, who feels cheated. 

Little wonder that foot- 
ball’s governing body. Fifa, 
takes the issue so seriously. 
Its latest campaign against 
foul play focuses on this 
very subject and is part of 
the “build-up” (blink and 
you will miss it) to the 
under-17 world champion- 
ships to be played later this 
month in Egypt. 

A collection of action 
sequences shows some of 
today's most skilful players 
- George Weah, Romario, 
Gianfranco Zola - dodging 
and hurdling opponents 
until one of them brings 
their run to an end with a 
crude foul. “Who do you 
remember? The great play- 
ers or the players who fouled 
them?" is the pay-off line. 

The point is well-taken, 
although there are always 
exceptions: one's mind turns 
to Claudio Gentile’s man- 
handling of Maradona in 
Barcelona in 1982, which 
formed an unforgettable 
series of images in the offi- 
cial film of the tournament. 

Generally. however, 
defenders are forgotten. 
Bobby Moore, who became 
an instant and over-conve- 
nient metaphor for the rise 
of swinging England, is an 
exception. Franz Becken- 
bauer. possessed of all the 
poise and skill of a creative 
midfielder but who played as 
a sweeper, is another. 

When Italy stole a 1-0 vic- 
tory over En gland at Wem- 
bley last year to put them at 
the head of their World Cup 
qualifying group, lavish 
attention was naturally paid 
to Zola for his quick-footed 
skills tn patting Italy ahead. 
But at this level. It is one 
thing to score an inspira- 
tional goal, quite another to 
kill the game. In that game, 
the Italian defence - Ciro 
Ferrara and Fabio Canna- 
varo in particular - never let 
England, Alan Shearer and 
all, back into the picture. 

Italy have traditionally 
excelled in this department. 
But the same cannot be said 
of England since the Moore 
era. when the national side's 
defence was a thing to be 
reckoned with. 

There have been good indi- 
vidual players - Colin Todd, 
Phil Thompson, the early 
Des Walker, the mature 
Tony Adams - but Jhe over- 
whelming impression of the 



Strong: Sol Campbell vaotut 


last 30 years has been of 
physically robust strongmen 
dominating the crude long- 
ball game of the domestic 
league, but floundering 
against the subtler skills of 
foreign opponents. 

To add insult to injury, 
Europe's outstanding central 
defensive partnership of the 
1980s, Alan Hansen and 
Mark Lawrenson. consisted 
of a Scot and an Irishman. 

But things are changing. 
One of the most satisfying 
consequences of English 
football’s growing sophistica- 
tion has been the cultivation 
of a new breed of defender, 
no less physical than his 
ancestors, but equipped with 
the balance and poise needed 
to succeed internationally. 

Tottenham's Sol Campbell 
is the most obvious example, 
but hopes are still higher for 
West Ham’s Rio Ferdinand, 
just 18 but reportedly due to 
have made his England 
debut on Wednesday in the 
World Cup qualifier against 
Moldova, before the sensitiv- 
ities of the nation were 
deemed too fragile to cope 
with his drink-driving 
offence and he was with- 
drawn by coach Glenn 
Hoddle. 

With the return from 
injury of Michael Du berry to 
Chelsea's ultra-sophisticated 
cosmopolitan side. England 
have real cause for opti- 
mism. Duberry and Camp- 
bell are immensely strong, 
quick and read the game 
well; Ferdinand would 
surely slip in just behind 
them to form a formidable 
defensive trio for the forth- 
coming World Cup. 

This is good news for 
Hoddle. and well he needs it 
For at the other end of the 
pitch, things are looking 
trickier. Shearer is injured. 
Ian Wright is showing few 
signs of refining his self-con- 
trol skills, Teddy Sher- 
ingham is finding it ever 
harder for his innate intelli- 
gence to compensate for 
physical shortcomings, Steve 
McManaman is out of sorts 
and out of Wednesday's 
squad. 

You cannot depend on 
inspiration. With attackers, 
you pick and hope. Witness 
Ronaldo's Sene A debut for 
Inter Milan on Sunday, when 
he was shackled by Brescia’s 
stubborn defence, and over- 
shadowed by two magnifi- 
cent strikes from Uruguayan 
substitute Alvaro Recoba. It 
is moments such as these 
that are remembered; but for 
a manager, it is best to rely 
on the forgotten men at the 
back. 


Tennis 

Only champions can make sparks fly 

John Barrett finds the popularity of the game closely related to a nation’s success on the court 



The early exit of Andre Agassi and his charisma from the US Open caused 
long faces at the U$TA 


W ith prize money of 
$11,821,890. the 1997 
US Open is the most 
bountiful of the four 
Grand Slam Championships. 

It is also the biggest commer- 
cial success, generating about 85 
per cent of the $i35m spent annu- 
ally by the US Tennis Associa- 
tion on developing the game and 
Its players. 

Accordingly, the early defeats 
of defending champion Pete Sam- 
pras and the charismatic former 
champion Andre Agassi. 
Americans both, have been 
greeted with long faces by USTA 

President Harry Marmion and his 

team. With a S254m expansion of 
the US National Tennis Center to 
pay for. the success of American 
players assumes greater impor- 
tance than ever. 

With last year's runner-up 
Michael Chang the only home 
player in the men's quarter- 
finals. the TV networks were 
equally despondent. 

The networks' woe was com- 
pounded when Agassi's first 
round night match on day two. 
against American wild card Steve 
Campbell, had achieved a rating 
of 1.4 on the USA Network, the 
cable broadcaster. This was a 75 
per cent improvement on its 1S96 
figures for the same day. 

On the plus side, the unex- 
pected success of the unseeded 


17-year-old Floridian Venus Wil- 
liams in reaching the semi-finals 
bas begun to ignite a popular fol- 
lowing. Not since Pam Stariver's 
spectacular arrival on the scene 
in 1978 bas anyone reached that 
stage at the first attempt. 

It is sad that the young black 
American is not popular with her 
peers. Iva Majoli, Brenda Scbultz- 
McCarthy. as well as fellow 
American semi-finalist Lindsay 
Davenport, have all criticised 
Williams for snubbing them. 

They all agree, however, that 
Williams has played some 
remarkable tennis. She has also 
vindicated the much criticised 
policy of her father and coach. 
Richard, who kept her out of 
junior competition entirely. 

It is important to the growth of 
tennis tn the US that players 
sueh as Williams should capture 
the imagination of the public. 
Growth has been the subject of a 
joint initiative between the 
USTA. the Tennis Industry Asso- 
ciation (TIAJ. the two profes- 
sional players' organisations 


(ATP Tour and Corel wta Tour), 
the body representing coaches - 
the Professional Tennis Associa- 
tion (US PTA), the National 
Recreation and Park Association 
(NRPA). and the International 
Health and Racquet Sports Asso- 
ciation OHRSA). 

A sum of S31m will be spent 
over the next five years with the 
aim of recruiting at least 80.000 
newcomers to the game and 


A P 

increasing the number of fre- 
quent players by 20 per cent by 
the year 2002. 

This initiative comes two years 
after the launch of the “Play Ten- 
nis America" programme which 
was introduced to reverse the 
decline in popularity the game 
had experienced over the previ- 
ous five years. According to 
figures published this week the 
programme has already had a 


marked effect. 

A TIA survey finds that tennis 
participation in the US rose 
almost 10 per cent in 1996 to 
approximately 20m players. Par- 
ticipation in the USTA's League 
Tennis programme also 
increased, by 8.45 per cent. 

Another survey suggests that 
there are 84m tennis fans in the 
US (11m more than for golf) and 
that tennis attracted 9.4m new 
Tans last year, a figure second 
only to baseball. 

These numbers, encouraging as 
they are. must be put in context 
Tennis is still very much a 
minority sport in the US. The 
1995 men's final at Flushing 
Meadow between Sampras and 
Agassi, and played in the after- 
noon, achieved a 5.4 rating on 
CBS and attracted 12 per cent of 
all viewers. 

Last year's final between Sam- 
pras and Chang, which intruded 
into prime time because of a rain 
delay, scored 6.i and claimed ll 
per cent of viewers. 

These are very' modest figures 


alongside the other main Ameri- 
can sports - all of which are 
played at night in prime time. 
Baseball's World Series regularly 
rates 14 or 15; even the College 
Football Pinal expects an 18 or 
19; while out in front is American 
Football's Super Bowl with a rat- 
ing of 40-plus. 

The same is true in Britain 
where the outstanding popularity 
of Wimbledon conceals a rela- 
tively modest following for the 
game in the other 50 weeks. The 
12.8m peak viewing audience on 
BBC TV for Thn Henman's 
fourth round match against Paul 
Haarhuis on the middle Sunday 
this year was the exception to 
prove the rule. 

What every country yearns for 
is a hero. It was Bjorn Borg's 
extraordinary successes in the 
1970s that created the tennis 
boom in Sweden. Yannick Noah 
did the same for France after 
winning the French Open in 1983 
and Boris Becker, Steffi Graf and 
Michael Stich woe the catalysts 
for the temendous growth of ten- 


nis in Germany. In their time 
Jimmy Connors. John McEnroe. 
Agassi and now Sampras have 
been icons in the US. 

Perhaps Greg Rusedski rather 
than Henman will be the man to 
light British fires. Certainly his 
performances at Flushing 
Meadow these past two weeks 
have been immensely impressive. 
In reaching the semi-final against 
Jonas Bjorkman, the first Briton 
to do so since the late Michael 
Sangster in 1961. 

Rusedski has lost his serve 
only twice - once against David 
Wheaton in round one and once 
against the 1996 Wimbledon 
champion Richard Krajicek in 
the quarter final. He has yet to 
concede a set 

This is no fluke. Last December 
the immensely likeable British 
No.l put in a month at the Calif- 
ornia home of his coach Brian 
Teacher. They spent hoars 
improving his return of serve and 
his passing shots. 

"I'm getting a lot more respect 
from players these days," said 
the man whose- 142znph serve is 
among the best in the world. “I 
think the players are starting to 
take a little bit more notice of the 
other parts of my game.” 

With the favourites out of the 
way it would not be impossible 
for Rusedski to win this Champi- 
onship. Now that really would 
put a match to the kindUng- 
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What’s on 
abound the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

DANCE ; ... 

HetMuzlektheater 
Teh 31-20-551 8911 
GSefte: National Ballet new season 

opw« v^tHs stagiHg ^ 

..Vyngm; Sep 6, 7, 9 , -jq, 12 

EXHIBITIONS 

^?«™»eum Tel : 31-20-67 3 2121 

Holland: paintings and 
McNeill 

'■■ (?®34-1903), who made several 

S^'i^ Netherlandsb <^“" 

JfS 19 P 3, 01051 fam ously in 
_1889 r wt>pr>be produced 14 etchings 
and paintings of Amsterdam. Also 
-Jnduded are works by Dutch 
contemporaries; to Nov 9 

- Van Gogh Museum 
Teh- 31 -20-570 5200 

Second of four summer exhibitions of 

- SW u . Van Go ^ K This time it is 
me tumor. the works produced when 
me artist lived in Nuenen, 1883-1885. 

r The exhibition is shown in two parts, 
-^wtth a changeover on Aug 18: to 
Oct 12 . 

OPERA 

Hot Muziektheater 
Teh 31-20*551 8911 
Das RheirigolcL* by Wagner. 
Nethe rlands Opera. New production, 
directed by Pierre Audi and conducted 
by Hartrnut Haenchen; Sep 8. 11, 14 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

Kammemmsiksaal, Phittiarmonle 
Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 

• Chamber Orchestra of Europe: 
conducted by Ctaudio Abbado in 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 6 in C 
major, and songs by Brahms, with 
baritone Bryn Terfel; Sep 8 

• Chamber Orchestra of Europe: 
conducted by Claudio Abbado in 
works by Schubert. With the 
Emst-Senff-Chor and mezzo-soprano 
Anne Sofia von Otter Sep io 

• Rosamund Quartet in works by 
Rihm, Eisler, ZwischenbKck and 
Schumann; Sep 7 

9 Vogler Quartet in works by 
Schumann, Rihm, Eisler and Smetana; 
Sep 6 

Konzerthaus Tel: 49-30-203090 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra: conducted 
by Michael Schoenwandt In works by 
Martinu, Henze, Matthus and 
Shostakovich. With violin soloist 
Michael Erxfeben; Sep 12 

Phifharmonie Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Claudio Abbado In 
works by Schubert and Rihm; with 
violin soloist Rainer Kussmaul; Sep 6 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Ingo Metzmacher in 
Hans Werner Henze's Symphony No. 

9. With the Rundfunkchor Berlin; 

Sep 11 ' . 

• Junge Deutsche Philharmonie: 
conducted by Rudolf Leitung in works 
by Blacher and Mahler. With violin 
soloist Kblja Blacher; Sep 9 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Deutsche Oper Ballet programme of 
two works by MacMillan - Concerto 
and Oas Lied von der Erde; Sep 6, 13 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 

• Gaiathee, Die Schone: by Supp6 
and Wahren. Conducted by Sebastian 
Lang-Lessing in a staging by Gfitz 
Friedrich; at the Parfcett-Foyer; 

Sep 9,' 10, 11 

• Tristan und Isolde: by Wagner. 
Conducted by Christian Thielemann In 
a staging by Gotz Friedr ich; Sep 7 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kurist- und Aiisatellungshalle der 

Bundesrepubnk Deutschland 

Tel: 49-228-917 1236 
Sigmar Polke: subtitled 'The Three lies 
of Painting” this show, including some 
180 loans, documents Poike’s work 
from 1962 to the prese nt to Oct 12 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-4433600 
A Collecting Odyssey: Indian, 

Himalayan, and Southeast Asian Art 
from the James and Marifynn AJsdorf 
Collection. Around 200 works of art. 
primarily Buddhist and Hindu sculpture 
spanning nearly 20 centuries; to Oct 26 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Scotland 

Tet 44-131-024 6200 
The Portrait of a Lady: Sargent and 
Lady Agnew. "Lady Agnew of 
Lochnaw" by John Singer Sargent 
(1856-1925) is ; toe centrepiece ofthis 
exhibition. ^ which includes more than 20 
portraits by Sargent himself - Including 
EHen Terry and Ethel Smyth - as well 
as works by hhs contemporaries and 
memorabilia from his studio. The 
exhibition also presents something ot 
Lady Agnew herself, including family 
photographs; to Oct 19 

Royal Scottish Academy 

Tet 44-131-624 6200 

Sir Henry Raeburn (1 756-1823): major 
exhibition of around 70 works by mis 
most famous of Scottish painters, _ 
bringing together the works owned by 
the National Gallery with loans from 
around thenrorid The exhibition wilt 
travel to London; to Oct 5 


■ FORT WORTH 

exhibitions 

tGmheff Art Museum 
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‘Little Drawbridge', 1889, by James McNeill Whistler on display in Amsterdam's Rfiksmuseum until November 


Tel: 1-817-3328451 
Monet and the Mediterranean: "It is so 
beautiful here, so bright, so luminous! 
One swims in blue-air it is frightening!" 
wrote Monet from Cap d ’Antibes in 
1888. Bringing together more than 70 
works, this exhibition presents the 
fruits of several journeys made by the 
painter to the Italian and French 
Rrvieras in the 1880s. to Venice in 
1908; to Sep 14 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITIONS 
McLellan Galleries 
Tel: 44-141 -331 1854 
The Birth of Impressionism: more than 
150 works including paintings by 
Monet, Sisley and Pissarro are 
presented here In relation to the work 
that went before them. The six galleries 
tell the story of Impressionism’s 
reception by the French artistic 
establishment as well as suggesting 
the influence of photography, railways 
and Parisian cate society on the new 
painting; to Sep 7 

■ KASSEL 

exhibitions 

Various venues 

Documents: giant five-yearly survey of 
contemporary art which takes place all 
over Kassel. Starting at the old railway 
station, this tenth edition has been 
selected by French curator Catherine 
David; to Sep 28 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBTTIONS 
Fondatkm de I' Hermitage 

Tel: 41 -21 -320-5001 
Charles Came in (1879-1965): 
retrospective which alms to 
demonstrate Camoin’s contribution to 
Fauvism at the turn of the century and 
to show the development of his later . 
work. Including the influence of 
C6zanne; to Oct 5 

Mus6e Cantonal des Beaux- Arts 

Tel: 41-21-312 8332 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 

the 50th anniversary of a postwar 

group of experimental artists, who 
derived their movement’s name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam. The 
exhibition will travel to Munich and 
Vwnra; to Sep.14 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS. 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert Had 

Tel: 44-171-589 8212 

• BBC National Orchestra of Wales: 
with the City of Birmingham Symphony 
Chorus and BBC National Chorus of 
Wales in a programme of works by 
Poulenc, Ravel and Rakhmaninov, 
conducted by David Atherton; Sep 6 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Claus Peter Flor in 
Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 5 in D 
major, “Reformation'’, and with the 
Philharmonia Chorus and BBC 
Symphony Chorus In Brahms' German 
Requiem; Sep 10 

• Bernard Haitink conducts the 
European Union Youth Orchestra in 

works by Beethoven and Bruckner; 

with pianist Emanuel Ax; Sep 9 


• City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Sir Simon 
Rattle in Mozart's Fantasia in F minor, 
with organist Thomas Trotter, and 
Serenade in B flat major for 13 Wind 
instruments, “Gran Partita", with the 
Orchestra Wind Ensemble; Sep 10 

• City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Sir Simon 
Rattle in works by Shostakovich and 
Mahler; with violin soloist Maxim 
Vengerov; Sep 11 

• Neeme JSrvi: conducts the 
Gothenburg Symphony Orchestra in 
works by Brahms, Prokofiev and 
Sibelius; Sep 7 

• Neeme JSnri: conducts the 
Gothenburg Symphony Orchestra and 
Orphei OrSngar in a programme 
comprising Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rax 
and Bartok's Concerto for Orchestra; 
soloists Indude mezzo-soprano Anne 
Sofie von Otter Sep 8 

• The Last Night of the Proms: 
Andrew Davis conducts the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus and 
BBC Singers in a programme which 
draws together the season's themes, 
and includes works by Brahms, 
Wagner, Britten and Judith Weir with 
organ and piano soloist Wayne 
Marshall and soprano Anne Evans; 

Sep 13 

EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican Centre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• Don McCullin - Sleeping With 
Ghosts: major retrospective of work by 
the photo-journalist which spans his 
career from 1959 to the present 
Indudes prints drawn from major 
stories he covered fix The Observer 
and the The Sunday Times, and more 
recent still fifes and landscapes; from 
Sep 11 to Dec 14 

• James Ensor 1860-1949: more than 
140 works ty Belgium's foremost 
expressionist artist Indudes early 
studies of Ostend, portraits of the 
artist's family and friends, toe visionary 
drawings of the 1880s and the carnival 
paintings for which he is best known; 
from Sep 11 to Dec 14 

National Gallery Tel: 44-171-839 3321 

• Cranach: A Closer Look - the 
Gallery’s eight paintings by Lucas 
Cranach the Elder (1472-1553) are 
joined by three on loan from 
Copenhagen; to Sep 7 

• Seurat and The Bathers: places 
Seurat’s great ‘Bathers at Asnidres" in 
a context provided by his own earlier 
work, and studies and drawings for the 
painting, as well as works by 
predecessors who influenced him, and 
by his Impressionist contemporaries; to 
Sep 28 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Teh 44-171-439 7438 
Hiroshige: Images of Mist, Rain, Moon 
and Snow. Celebration of the 
bicentenary of Hiroshige (1797-1858), 
Japanese master of the coloured 
woodcut, whose landscapes provide 
an atmospheric picture of 19th century 
Japan; to Sep 28 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-887 8000 
Mondrian: Nature to Abstraction. A 
series of drawings and paintings of 
trees and the sea, executed in Paris 
before 1914, form the core of this 
exhibition of works loaned by the 


Gemeentenmuseum in the Hague. The 
60 works selected trace the artist’s 
development; beginning with a group 
of early riverscapes, moving through 
his Luminist and Cubist phases, 
towards the mature abstraction of his 
famous grid paintings; to Nov 30 

OPERA 

Barbican Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
The Royal Opera: Giulio Cesare, by 
Handel. The season opens with this 
new production, directed by Lindsay 
Posner and conducted by Ivor Bolton, 
with designs by Joanna Parker. Cast 
includes Amanda Roocroft and Ann 
Murray; Sep 13, 15 

THEATRE 
National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 
Cast includes Ian McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; in repertory from Sep 12 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howell; Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Directed 
by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Harewood plays 
Othello. Claire Skinner is Desdemona; 
Cottesioe Theatre; in repertory from 
Sep 11 

Shakespeare's Globe 
Tel: 44-171-401 9919 

• A Chaste Maid in Cheapside: first 
performed in 1613 at the Swan 
Theatre. Thomas Middleton's comedy 
has been chosen for the theatre’s 
opening season for its vivid portrait of 
London in the earty 1600s. Directed by 
Malcolm McKay; in repertory 

• Henry V: by Shakespeare. Mark 
Rylance stars as the young king in a 
production directed by Richard Olivier 
and designed by Jenny Tiramani; in 
repertory 

• The Maid's Tragedy: by Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher. Directed 

Lucy Bailey; in repertory 

• The Winter's Tale: by Shakespeare. 
Directed by David Freeman; in 
repertory 

The Old Vic Tet 44-171-928 6655 
•' King Lean Peter Hall directs 
Shakespeare's tragedy for the first 
time, in a production based on the 
1623 text with Alan Howard in toe title 
role; in repertory 

• The Seagull: by Anton Chekhov, in 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter Hall Felicity Kendal is Madame 
Arkadina, Dominic West her unhappy 
son, Michael Pennington her lover; in 
repertory; 

• Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett. Ben Kingsley and Alan 
Howard play Estragon and Vladimir. 
Greg Hicks ts Lucky, Denis Quilley is 
Pozzo. The director is Peter Hall; in 
repertory 

■ LOS ANGELES 

exhibitions 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-6266222 
9 Jeff Wall first retrospective 
exhibition of toe Canadian artist whose 
photographic work draws on the 


narrative traditions of tableau painting; 
the exhibition has been seen in 
Washington and will travel to Japan; to 
Oct 5 

• Joseph Cornell: Connections to toe 
Permanent Collection. Installation of a 
selection of works which were part of a 
gift received by MOCA last yean 
entirely self-taught, Cornell (1903-72) 
created object and film collages which 
demonstrate a sensibility both personal 
and political; to Sep 14 

■ LUCERNE 

CONCERTS 

International Festival of Music 
Tel: 41-41-210 3080 

• Ardftti Quartet in woks by W. 

Rihm; at the Lukaskirche; Sep 6 

• Dallas Symphony Orchestra; 
conducted by Andrew Litton in works 
by Harris. Barber and Gershwin. With 
violin soloist Joshua Bell; end piano 
soloist Andrew Litton; at the von 
Moos-Stahl-Halle; Sep 7 

• Dallas Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Andrew Litton in works 
by Bernstein, Rodrigo and 
Tchaikovsky. With flautist James 
Galway; at the von Moos-Stahl-Halle; 
Sep 8 

• Festival Strings Lucerne: conducted 
by Rudolf Baumgartner in works by 
Bach and Felder. With violin soloist 
Sajaka Shoji; at the Jesultenkirche; 

Sep 6 

• Orchestra Filarmonica della Scala: 
conducted by Riccardo Muti in works 
by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Elgar and 
de Falla; at the von Moos-Stahl-Halle; 
Sep 6 

• Stockholm Kammerorchester: 
conducted by Joseph Swensen in 
works by Haydn, Rihm and Strauss. 

With trumpet soloist Hakan 
Harden berger; at the von 
Moos-Stahl-Halle; Sep 7 

• Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Nikolaus Harnoncourt in 
works by Beethoven; at the von 
Moos-Stahl-Halle; Sep 9 

■ MONTREAL 

EXHIBITIONS 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Tel: 1-514-285 1600 
Exiles and Emigres: The Flight of 
European Artists from Hitler. Focusing 
on the twelve years of Nazi rule 
1933-45. this show - previously seen 
in California - explores the work of 23 
artists during their years in exile, their 
continuing relationships with European 
societies and their impact on the 
United States; those featured include 
Salvador Dali, Max Ernst, George 
Grosz and Ret Mondrian; to Sep 7 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthalle der Hypo-Kulturstiftung 
Tel: 49-89-224412 
Markus Lupertz (b. 1941). one of 
Germany's leading artists, is the 
subject of a retrospective which 
includes paintings, drawings and 
sculptures from throughout his career; 
to Sep 14 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
Ivan Albright, Magic Realist 
retrospective consisting of 45 paintings 
by the Chicago-based artist Ivan 
Albright (1897-1983). Includes still-lifes, 
character studies, 25 self-portraits and 
the “Picture of Dorian Gray’ , (1 943-44) 
created for the film of the same name; 
to Sep 7 

OPERA 

New York State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• L'ltaiiana in Algeri: by Rossini. New 
York City Opera/Glimmerglass Opera. 
Conducted by George Manahan and 
directed by Christopher Alden; Sep 12 

• Macbeth: by Verdi. The New York 
City Opera season opens with this new 
production directed by Leon Major and 
donducted by George Manahan; Sep 
11, 14 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart New 
York City Opera revival. Conducted by 
Derrick Inouye in a staging by Lotfi 
Mansourl; Sep 13 

THEATRE 

Lucfile Lortef, 121 Christopher St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees in Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 

Smith -Cameron 

Minetta Lane Theater 
Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency: The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde. Written and directed by 
Mois6s Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 

Century Theater, 111 E. 15th St 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 1 

How I Learned to Drive: by Paula 1 

Vogel. Mark Brokaw directs Jayne I 

Atkinson and Bruce Davison as a 1 

young woman and her paedophile 
uncle I 


■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Canada 

Tel: 1-613-990 1985 
Renoir Portraits: featuring works from 
throughout his career, this exhibition 
includes some of Renoir’s most 
famous paintings. The show will travel 
to Chicago and Texas; to Sep 14 

a PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Thddtre des Champs Efysdes 

Tel: 33-1-49525050 
Orchestra Frangais des Jeunes: 
conducted by Marek Janowski in 
works by Brahms and Mendelssohn, 
with violin soloist Julian Rachlln; Sep 7 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jeu de Paume Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Cfcar major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
the 20th century. Tracing the different 


approaches and materials with which 
he worked, the exhibition includes 
almost 500 objects loaned from 
museums and collectors in France and 
abroad; to Oct 19 

Mus£e National d’Art Modems, 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1233 
Fernand Leger retrospective of the 
early modernist, who emerged from the 
Cubist revolution around 1910 to move 
towards abstraction. His experiences in 
the war and socialist principles led him 
back to figurative painting. The 
exhibition will travel to Madrid and 
New York; to Sep 29 

OPERA 

Opera National de Paris. Opera 
Bastille Tel: 33-1 -44731300 
Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by James Con Ion in a 
staging by Giorgio Strehler. Cast 
includes Anthony Michaeis-Moore and 
Barbara Bonney; Sep 8, 11, 13, 16 

■ ROME 

CONCERTS 

Auditorio di Via della Conciliazione 
Tel: 39-6-6880 1044 
Orchestra and Choir of the Accademia 
Nazionale di Santa Cecilia conducted 
by Danfete Gatti in works by Brahms: 
Schicksalslied for choir and orchestra, 
and Symphony No. 2 in D major; Sep 
10. 11 

EXHIBITIONS 

Palazzo Venezia Tel: 39-6-679 8865 
Feste a Roma: includes reconstructions 
of lavish, semi-permanent Baroque 
structures built to celebrate festivals, 
both religious and secular, which took 
place in Rome between file 17th and 
19th centuries; to Sep 15 

■ THESSALONIKI 

EXHIBTTIONS 

Museum of Byzantine Culture 
Tel: 30-31-868570 

Treasures from Mount Athos: following 
a historic decision by the Holy 
Community of Mount Athos. this 
exhibition of 1 ,500 objects promisee to 
be the highlight of Thessaloniki's year 
as European City of Culture. Many of 
the icons, manuscripts and textiles 
which will be on show have never 
before travelled outside the Orthodox 
monasteries which house them; to 
Dec 31 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Giardlnl di Casteflo, the Corderie 
detia Tana and elsewhere in the city. 
Venice Biennale: The 47th International 
Art Exhibition is larger than ever, with 
58 participating nations and a strong 
showing from the underdeveloped 
world. The theme of the central 
exhibition, at the Corderie and the 
central Pavilion, is “Future, Present, 
Past". Its curator, toe critic Germano 
Cel ant, has opted to present the work 
of 71 artists in three chronologically 
ordered categories spanning from the 
1960s to the present; to Nov 9 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBTTIONS 

Kunstforum der Bank Austria 
Tel: 43-1-533 2266 

Art and Insanity: wlderanging survey of 
the relationship between madness and 
the visual arts, from the Baroque to the 
modem. The 350 works on display 
include Gericault's portraits of the 
mentally ill, 19th-century 
representations of lunatic asylums, 
expressionist works, and a selection of 
works by psychotic and schizophrenic 
artists; to Dec 8 

KunstHausWien Tel: 43-1-7120495 
Herb Rltts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; from Sep 11 

■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 

Kennedy Center Tel: 1-202-4674600 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard Slatkin 
conducts a programme including 
excerpts from The Creatures of 
Prometheus and Symphony No. 3 In 
E-flat major with piano soloist David 
Buechner; Eisenhower Theater; Sep 6 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard Slatkin 
conducts the Symphony No. 8 In F 
major and Symphony No. 9 In D minor; 
Eisenhower Theater; Sep 9 

9 National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard Slatidn 
conducts a programme inducting 
excerpts from The Creatures of 
Prometheus and Symphony No. 3 in 
E-flat major; Eisenhower Theater, 

Sep 10 

• National Symphony Orchestr a 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard Slatkin 
conducts the Symphony No. 10 In 
E-flat major and Symphony No. 9 in D 
minor; Eisenhower Theater; Sep 11 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
Sculpture of Angkor and Ancient 
Cambodia: Millennium of Glory. Around 
100 works dating from 6th-18th 
centuries make up this exhibition of 
Khmer sculpture, the first of Its kind in 
the US. Previously seen in Paris, the 
show will travel to Japan; to Sep 28 


■ ZURICH 

EXHIBTTIONS 

Kunsthaus Zurich Tel: 41-1-262-0909 
Birth of the Cool: wide-ranging survey 
of American art in the latter half of this 
century. Among the artists represented 
are Georgia O'Keeffe, Jackson Pollock, 
Andy Warhol and Chugk dose; to 
Sep 7 
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Goldilocks keeps the 
bears at bay 

Was August just a bad dream? Not 
quite, writes John Authors 


Wall Street 


Small guys: making up ground? 


Indices (rebased) 



G oldilocks will not 
go away. After 
August - in which 

tbe Standard & 
Poor's 500 index, ultimate 
benchmark of blue-chip 
stocks, dropped 5.6 per cent 
to record its worst month in 
more than seven years - it 
appeared that an orderly cor- 
rection was at last under 
way. and that the surging 
outperform ance of large mul- 
tinationals was 3t an end. 

InsLead. Wall Streeters 
returned to work after their 
long Labour Day weekend to 
bid the market straight back 
up again. 

Tuesday's 257.36-point gain 
in the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was equivalent to 
3.36 per cent, its biggest 
daily gain since January 
1931 when it was reacting to 
news from the Gulf war. The 
bear market had still not 
started. 

One of the chief reasons 
for the surge was a report 
from the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Managers 
which suggested that manu- 
facturing had slowed from 
the levels shown in July. 

Yesterday brought fresh 
economic bulletins to con- 
firm that the “Goldilocks 
economy" was still alive, 
with unemployment growing 
only slightly. Jt suggested 
that tight labour markets 
would not put pressure on 
wage demands and push up 
inflation. 

This continues a pattern, 
which has lasted for more 
than a year, in which one 
economic number appears to 
show that the economy is 
growing too fast, to be fol- 
lowed within about a week 
by another suggesting that 
inflation nonetheless 
remains under control. Over 
the summer, fears that sav- 
ing was falling and con- 
sumption was growing too 
fast had contributed strongly 
to the market’s jitters. 

This week's data appears 
to have delayed yet again 
the perennial fear that a rise 
in interest rates by the Fed- 
eral Reserve is imminent. 
So, is it time to forget about 
August as a bad dream? 

Not quite. Look closer at 
the market, however, and 
one marked trend of last 
month seems to be surviv- 
ing. 

To continue the mythical 
analogy. Goldilocks might 
still be alive but the multina- 
tional consumer-branded 
Goliaths of the S&P, which 
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have led the market, seem 
still to be on the floor. Mean- 
while. the Davids of the 
small-company stocks 
appear to be back oo their 
feet after a couple of bad 
years. 

August's downturn was 
fuelled in part by down- 
gradings for Coca-Cola and 
Gillette, two of the most 
powerful global consumer 
franchises, which have 
sucked in investors' money 
over the last few years and 
seen their multiples 
increase. 

Yesterday, a down-grading 
by a broker of the mighty 
Procter & Gamble, arguably 
the most powerful branded 
products group of them ail. 
pushed the stock down by 
more than 3 per cent in 
morning trading. 

This was enough to push 
the Dow into negative terri- 
tory in spite of the positive 
effect of the unemployment 
data. Smaller and mid-cap 
stocks, meanwhile, looked 
healthier. 

Tbe international con- 
sumer companies remain 
highly valued. But many of 
them have been boosted by 
the growing practice of 
index fund management, 
with both institutional man- 
agers and private investors 
putting an increasing pro- 
portion of their assets into 
funds which track tbe large 
companies. 

While their global fran- 
chises give them strong and 
consistent earnings, there 
also are strong reasons to 
expect their growth rate to 
slow as their overseas profits 
are affected by the strength- 
ening dollar. 

Meanwhile, the Russell 
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2.000 index, the most popular 
benchmark for small compa- 
nies. seems to be recovering 
after several years of persis- 
tent underperformance. Dur- 
ing August it rose 2.3 per 
cent while the Dow lost 7.1. 

By the end of August it 
was up 18 per cent, 
approaching equal terms 
with the Dow (up 19.8 per 
cent) and the S&P (up 22.8 
per cent). 

This followed two years of 
significant iwderperform- 
ance. with the S&P gaining 

37.5 per cent to the Russell's 

25.5 in 1995. In 1996. the S&P 
gained 23 per cent and the 
Russell 16.5. This trend had 
continued In the first few 
months of this year. 

Analysts are now in the 
unfashionable business of 
digging through small and 
medium-cap stocks to hunt 
for value. At the same time, 
aggressive fund managers 
are rubbing their hands at 
the prospect of at last grab- 
bing back some of tbe busi- 
ness which has flowed to 
index funds over the past 
few years. 

Goldilocks is alive and the 
bears remain at bay, but the 
market still is entering a 
new landscape. In spite of 
the rebound at the beginning 
of this week, playing it suc- 
cessfully for the next few 
months will require agile 
stock-picking and value- 
hunting. not merely follow- 
ing the big indices. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday closed 

Tuesday 7879.78 + 257.36 

Wednesday 789454 + 14.86 

Thursday 7857.24 - 27.40 

Friday 


London 


Footsie gets a fresh spark 


Philip Coggan watches a rally gain strength 


T he end of the 
August summer hol- 
idays had a reviving 
effect on the UK 
stock market. Traders and 
investors returned to their 
desks with their wallets 
open, sending the FTSE 100 
index higher in each of the 
week's sessions and passing 
5.000 briefly yesterday. 

Essentially, the rally has 
taken the market back to the 
top half of the 4.800 to 5.100 
trading range in which it 
has been hovering since 
early July. 

In the early part of the 
period, the strength of world 
markets was p ulling Footsie 
towards the top of its range; 
in the middle, sterling and 
interest rate fears were drag- 
ging it towards the 
bottom. 

Trading ranges often 
emerge when there are 
strong forces pulling a mar- 
ket in opposite directions, or 
at points when a long run- 
ning trend is about to 
change. Investors realise 


they may be at a turning 
point in the world interest 
rate cycle. 

In the UK. interest rates 
have already risen four 
times since the general elec- 
tion hut there could still be 
scope for further increases. 
In Germany, the Bundes- 
bank might be forced into 
action to defend the D-Mark 
and to head off inflationary 
pressures arising from 
higher import prices. 

In the US. the debate con- 
tinues over whether the 
economy can continue to 
grow at 

an above-trend rate without 
provoking inflationary 
pressures. 

As a result, tbe markets 
are highly sensitive to any 
data which might indicate if 
the leading economies are 
slowing or accelerating, 
giving rise to some of the 
recent volatile movements in 
indices. 

This week passed without 
any interest rate rise from 
the Bundesbank in Ger- 


many. In the US, the pur- 
chasing managers’ survey 
and yesterday's non-farm 
payroll report were taken as 
evidence that the pace of 
economic growth was slow- 
ing. But both headline num- 
bers disguised underlying 
trends which may yet come 
to disturb investors. 

The UK data was more 
benign, for interest rates at 
least The purchasing man- 
agers’ report showed that 
the strength of tbe pound 
was still affecting exporters, 
and the Confederation of 
British Industry survey 
seemed to indicate that the 
consumer boom might not 
be quite so explosive as pre- 
viously thought 

Following the economic 
twists and turns may have 
caused markets to become 
more volatile in recent 
months; the FTSE 100 index 
bas already had almost as 
many 1 percentage point 
daily moves this year as it 
did in 1995 and 1996 com- 
bined. 


Footsie forms trading range 


FTSE 100 Index 



Highlights of the week 



y’day 

on week 

High 

•-Low, 


FTSE 100 Index 

49942 

+176.7 

5086.8 

3890.8 

Rate rise fears ease 

GKN 

1282% 

+98% 

1286% 

907 

Weak sterfing 

HSBC (75p shares) 

2031% 

+111% 

2369% 

1108% 

Asian markets tumble 

1MJ 

380 

+38 

412% 

.279 

Good results 

Mercury Asset Mnqt 

1248 

-89 

1469 

987% 

Footsie status doubts 

Mctfins 

350 

-247% 

1002% 

350 

Profits warning 

MuttiMedta . 

3 

-3% 

52% 

2 

Warns of losses 

Ocean Group 

587% 


588% 

446% 

Presentations 

Petstmmon 

241% 

. +io 

268 

203 

Doubled Interim profits. 

Royal & Sun Alliance 

520 

+20 

561 

393 

SBC Warburg “buy" 

Schraders 

1815 

-77% 

1910 

1365 

Profit-taking, after figs. 

Shell Trans 

446% 

+29% 

479% 

317% 

Drasdner Klemwort "Buy* 

Siebe 

1161% 

+86% 

1182% 

897 

Weak staffing 

Thistle Hotels 

129 

-22% 

210 . 

124 

Disappointing figures 

Woteelev 

481 

+35% 

514 

417% 

Week sterling 



The market feels better for the end of the hotidays 


TafTi^nannss 


NatWest Securities calcu- 
lates that the volatility of 
■ man y leading markets bas 
doubled over its i admittedly 
low] level two years ago. 

The recent turmoil in 
Asian markets has only- 
added to tbe volatility, mak- 
ing investors more risk- 
averse and sparking worries 
about the economic effects of 
any Asian slowdown. 

Do the recent sharp move- 
ments in share prices mean 
that stock markets are irra- 
tional? Not necessarily. In 
theory, a share is worth an 
the future cash flows that its 
owner will receive (divi- 
dends, buy-backs etc]. 

But money that will be 
received in a few years' time 
is not worth as much as 
money in your hand right 
now (since you could have 
invested your funds and 
earned interest in the mean- 
time). So. to calculate the 
present value of those cash 
flows, one must discount 
them at the prevailing inter- 
est rate. 

The interest rate used for 
the calculation makes an 
enormous difference to the 
result. At a discount rate of 
6 per cent, £10 in five years' 
time is worth £7.83 in today’s 
money; if you Increase the 
rate to 7 per cent the pres- 
ent value falls to just £7.13. a 
9 per cent difference. 

So, in theory, quite small 
movements in Interest rates 
can have substantial effects 
on the present value of 
shares. Indeed, some people 
blame the 1987 crash on a 
fundamental reassessment of 
interest rate trends. 

The average investor must 
be bewildered by the mar- 
ket’s roller-coaster ride. Is it 


time to sell or does each dip 
provide a buying opportu- 
nity? Probably the best that 
one can do is to look at the 
ratios which traditionally 
have defined whether stocks 
are cheap or dear. 

Even here, however, there 
are difficulties. The abolition 
of the dividend tax credit 
casts doubt on the useful- 
ness of historic measures 
based on the dividend yield. 

The earnings yield (the 
relationship of corporate 
profits to share prices) is 
probably now a more appro- 
priate measure, since it is 
unaffected by the level or 
tax treatment, of dividends. 
If one compares the earnings 
yield with long bond yields, 
the ratio is about in the mid- 
dle of its 10 -year range and 
well above the lows reached 
just before the 19S7 crash. 

Using short-term interest 
rates, the ratio looks rather 
closer to the bottom of the 
range, and a further percent- 
age point or so on rates 
would make the market look 
alarmingly expensive. 
Hence, no doubt, investors’ 
nervousness about tbe out- 
look for rate changes. 

The other key element of 
the ratio, of course. Is corpo- 
rate profits. September will 
provide an acid test of the 
ability of industrial compa- 
nies to weather the strength 
of sterling. Next week will 
see figures from ABP, BBA, 
Blue Circle. British Aero- 
space. BTR, Coats Viyella 
and Williams. Together, they 
should give a good indica- 
tion of the UK economy’s 
health. By the end of the 
week, the stock market's 
direction for the rest of 1997 
could he a lot clearer. 
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Barry Riley 

Malaise of the east 

Asia’s troubles have cooled the global economy 



S tock and bond markets 
around the world have 
become volatile and 
trend! ess as they 
nervously await possible turning 
points for short-term interest 
rates. August generally turned 
out to be a poor month, blighted 
in particular by events in 
south-east Asia where most of 
tbe markets have, in fact, 
established a definite new trend 
- downwards. 

Tbe Pacific ex-Japan index is 
down about IS per cent this year 
in US dollars. Tbe setback is 
especially bad news for UK 
pension fund managers, which 
have more than 4 per cent of 
their portfolios in the region's 
equity markets. Before a sudden 
rebound yesterday the 
Malaysian stock market index 
was down by over 4Q per cent 
from its February high, causing 
the voluble Mahathir Mohamad, 
the prime minister, to complain 
about wicked foreign speculators 
and propose setting up a £12bn 
fluid to support share prices. 

Are these Asian upsets 
ominous for the rest of the 
world? Not necessarily so 
because, within limits, a 
slowdown in the region actually 
will be helpful in reducing 
inflationary pressures - in 
commodities, for instance. 

Excess manufacturing capacity 
in Asia Is an important factor in 
the weakness of inflationary 
forces worldwide. 

Financially, though, there 
have been significant 
consequences. Huge, if mostly 
unsuccessful, currency support 
exercises by central banks - 
and, it is reported, the Sultan of 


Brunei - have had a noticeable 
Impact on the US Treasury bond 
market, where yields rose 
sharply in early August. Asian 
central banks have been selling 
US Treasury securities held in 
their reserves in order to finance 
currency intervention, involving 
tens of billions of dollars. 

On the other side, speculators 
are more likely to be parking the 
dollars in money market 
accounts for tbe time being, so 


the net consequence has been a 
steepening of the yield curve. 
The rise in long bond yields has 
had a negative knock-on effect 
on the US stock market 
Meanwhile, though, outflows 
from Japan into dollar bonds, 
fleeing from sub -2 per cent 
Japanese bond yields, have no 
doubt continued to be large, 
offsetting part of the damage. 
Bonds will benefit, too, from low 
inflation. 

There is a delicate balance 
here. The turmoil in Asia will 
cease to be a benign factor for 
the rest of the world if Japan 
becomes sucked into the crisis. 
There are real reasons for 
concern: 40 per cent of Japan's 
exports go to the region, and 
Japanese banks have big 
exposures to Thailand and 
elsewhere. In a nightmare 
scenario, the Japanese, too, 
would be forced to repatriate 
foreign assets (in practice, dollar 
bonds) in order to shore up 


domestic balance sheets. 

For the moment, western 
stock markets have merely been 
demonstrating volatility rather 
than vulnerability. Last 
Tuesday’s 257-point rise in the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
was a record in absolute ter ms , 
although the percentage gain of 
3.3 per cent was merely 
remarkable rather than 
unprecedented. Only Germany, 
where the stock market fell by 9 


per cent during August, has 
experienced a real correction. 

Volatility can, however, give 
warning of trouble ahead. 
According to NatWest Markets, 
the Dow has been more volatile 
in 1997 - in terms of the number 
of days when it has moved more 
than 1 per cent either way - 
than in any other year since 
1987. Such erratic progress 
indicates an unusually wide 
conflict of views between bulls 
and bears. 

The bulls are chas ing the 
trend, and are fuelled by excess 
liquidity and savings flows, 
against a background of solid 
economic growth and low 
inflation. The bears are looking 
for fundamental value, biit they 
cannot find it at anywhere near 
current price levels. The 
markets are sustained by “ this 
time it’s different” arguments 
which will be dangerously 
exposed it as with the likes of 
Malaysia, it turns out that 


classic mistakes are being 
repeated, after alL 

We should not be unduly 
alarmed, however, by tumbling 
stock markets. Equities are 
supposed to be owned by 
risk-tolerant investors, and they 
represent an important buffer 
zone in the economy which 
protects other sectors. 

It is actually more worrying 
when characters like Mahathir 
come along and attempt to 
support the equity market They 
are not removing the 
fundamental economic risks but 
they are transferring them 
somewhere else, possibly less 
appropriate - in this case, it 
appears, into official pension 
funds and other state 
institutions, although the details 
are somewhat hazy. 

At present, it appears unlikely 
that dollar short-term interest 
rates (and certainly not yen 
rates.) will be raised very soon in 
a way which might worsen 
Asia's problems. In Europe, it is 
true, the markets are steeled for 
a slight, possibly only 
psychologically important, rise 
tn Germany’s 3 per cent repo 
rate. But the D-Mark's 5 per cent 
rally against sterling since the 
beginning of August has been a 
healthy correction. 

Yet. the markets live 
anxiously from one -month’s 
statistics to the next 
Yesterday's US employment 
numbers proved harmless. 
However, US economic growth 
has been miming at more than 4 
per cent so for this year, an 
unsustainable rate. It will he 
surprising if the inevitable 
deceleration proves painless. 


Offshore funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 


I Within limits, a slowdown in 
the region actually will help in 
reducing inflationary pressures 
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WEEKEND INVESTOR 


■ Last week’s preliminary results 


■ Results due next week 


DMdenct W* 


Diary of a Private Investor 


Company 
Abacus Racrutment 
Amor Trust 


Back (Pete-i 
CAUt 

Castle Wf in? 


EdWwgti Small CD's 
Etfc HUneda 


Tear 

Sector to 

AH Jur 
KsaG May 
InTr Junt 
Eng Ftb 
HseG May 
B&C Jun 
Test Feb* 
InTr Junt 
InTr Junt 
AH May 


Pre-tax 
protH (£0001 

800 ( 400 ) 


Earrings" 
per share <pi 

83 (3.6) 

- H 

193 (4K3 

- M 

19.96 (SL5?) 
12.49 {6.7) 
111 (4041 
IBI (T41) 
022 (4351 

- H 


Dividends" 
per share (p) 

1-5 (-) 

1-0 ( 22 ) 

M (14 

- H 
62 P4 
3.75 (24) 

- H 
US (15) 
025 (025) 

- « 


Amtcmirt 
Sector duo 


Ibynes PiMsHng 

Med 

May 

5510 RS10) 

218 (21.0) 

105 (1(15) 

Hettage Bdtiuuuini 

HseG 

May 

3520 (2520) 

14.4 (11.7) 

M (34) 

IAF 

OtRm Jun 

1590 (2400) 

5.90 (1249) 

78 (75) 

Line Printing 

ESS 

Jun 

2500 (1,730) 

111 (B.Q . 

45 (25) 

Macro 4 

Spar 

Jun 

10500 (12400) 

334 P75) 

254 (245) 

Owca (tesoumst 

Erin 

Feb 

351L (201) 

• (4 

- H 

Pacific Horizon 

biTr 

Jutt 

5047 (5157) 

051 (057) 

055 (05) 

Pl»»-Med M 

SpS» 

Apr 

10400 (11,300) 

656 (8.40) 

55 (5J9 

Preston NTnd 

AM 

Jun 

113 (621 

654 (569) 

■ W 

Regal Hotel 

LeH 

Jun 

4510 (2520) 

154 (1.69) 

- (15) 

Rdfipur 

Bbb 

jin 

130 (12Q 

1.9 (17) 

- H 

Scottish Sana 

InTr 

Jilt 

3035 (2995) 

- H 

■ H 

Southampton Leisure 

L&H 

May 

BIOL (267) 

- (1411 

18 (18) 

Steveri agomata 

Qffa 

Mar 

97 nm 

2452 (29l31| 

9415 (9^415) 

Tfl Eunpean Growth 

InTrt 

Junt 

171^3 (132.12) 

097 (1.4Q 

09 (04) 

Wethospoon (JD) 

BP&R 

Jtd 

17579 (13,100) 

435 (335) 

105 (95) 


Last week’s interim results 


Company 

Sector 

HaR 
y ex to 

Abbot 

American Pen 

Tran 

Jun 

Amay 

B&C 

Jun 

Antonov 

AIM 

JlXT 

AvorKide 

B&C 

Jun 

Beattie iJamesl 

ReGn 

Jte 

Blobace 

HMt 

Jun 

Btuebircl Toys 

Prop 

Jun 

Britt AHcrofl 

Med 

Jun 

Bnmtcbffe Aggr 

BdMa 

Jun 

Bund 

P&fV 

Jun 

Burford 

Prop 

Jun 

Burrnah Castrol 

am 

Jut 

CA Coutts 

AIM 

Jun 

CMG 

SpSv 

Jun 

CRHt 

BdMa 

Jur 

CaM 

SpSv 

Jui 

Cam Energy 

ODE 

Jun 

Capital Conm V 

LeH 

Jut 

Catties 

OtFn 

Jui 

Celtic Resources 

Extii 

Jun 

Charles Sldrtev 

Dtst 

Jun 

Cburcfi & Co 

Rear 

Jun 

Churchill China 

HseG 

Jun 

ContstBf Trust 

AM 

Jui 

Cm 

Phrm 

Jun 

DCS 

SpSv 

Jun 

Dtxon Motors 

DU 

Jun 

Ecclesiastical ins 

Ins 

Jun 

Edmbugh Income^ 

biTr 

Juft 

Emerald Energy 

OBE 

Jun 

Ennslone 

BdMa 

Jui 

Evans Habhaw 

DU 

Jui 

Fife tod mar 

DU 

Jun 

Finlay (James) 

FdPr 

Jui 

Fetors 

OtFn 

Jui 

Rve Arrows Chile $ 

InTr 

Junt 

Romanes 

AIM 

Jun 

Fnendly Hotels §§ 

LeH 

Jun 

Gibbs & Dandy 

B(Ma 

Jun 

Gownngs 

DU 

Jun 

Guinness Right t 

biTr 

Jutt 

HSBC China $ 

InTr 

Jtm 

Hickson inti 

Chon 

Jun 

HBsdown 

FdPr 

Jui 

SC 

Med 

Jun 

M 

Eng 

Jui 

Iceland 

RtFd 

Jun 

Johnston Press 

filed 

Jun 

Kerry} 

FdPr 

Jui 

Klenwort Smaller 

InTr 

Jui 

Kynoch 

Hlth 

Jun 

Laird 

EngV 

Jun 

Lambert Howarth 

Text 

Jun 

Laser-Scan 

SpSv 

Jui 

Latm American $ 

InTr 

Junt 

Lavendon 

SpSv 

Jun 

UOeshaB 

BdMa 

Am 

London Finance 

OtFn 

Jun 

M&G Recovery^ 

InTr 

Junt 

Mar decs 

Chem 

Jui 

Mears 

AM 

Jun 

Metsec 

Eng 

Jun 

Wee 

SpSv 

Jun 

Mithras 

WIT 

Jurf 

Mol ns 

Eng 

Jun 

NMT 

AH 

Jui 

Norteh t 

Tran 

Jui 

PPL Therapeutics 

Phrm 

Jun 

Parambe 

OtFn 

Jun 

Paranwunt Foods 

FdPr 

Jun 

Parfcwood 

SpSv 

Jui 

Partco 

DU 

Jun 

Peek 

FAFF 

Jun 

Pegasa 

SpSv 

Am 

Penttand 

Text 

Jun 

Peridrs Foods 

FdPr 

Jun 

Perpeturi European 

InTr 

Junt 

Persimmon 

B&C 

Jun 

Personal Assets 

WTr 

Julf 

Plttencnefl Res 

OBE 

Jun 

Psnxi 

FFX.F 

Jui 

Record 

Eng 

Jun 

Reflex} 

SpSv 

Jun 

Reunion Mining 

Extl 

Jun 

Rom tec 

AIM 

Ju) 

Royal Doulton 

HseG 

Jun 

Save 

RtGn 

Jun 

Scholl 

HRh 

Jun 

Scottish Eastern 

WTr 

Jult 

Sema 

SpSv 

Jun 

Senior Engineenng 

Eng 

Jun 

Serco 

SpSv 

Jun 

Shires tocome ►!< 

WTr 

Jurf 

Signet 

ReGn 

Aug 

Sawnnines 

E&EE 

Jun 

Singer & FnecBander 

WTr 

Jui 

Sladium 

Eng 

Jun 

Smurfii iJffl arson) } 

PPW 

Jun 

Steel BurrW 

hra 

Jui 

SwaBowflaM 

HseG 

Jun 

Ttestte Hotels 

L&H 

Jte 

Thomson Clive 

WTr 

Junt 

Trafflcmaster 

Tms 

Jun 

ik Safety 

Text 

Jim 

Vardon 

LeH 

Ain 

Walertord Wedg’d } 

IWCU 

Jun 

Wembley 

LeH 

Jun 

Wilson (Comollyi 

B&C 

Jun 

Wlmpey (George) 

B&C 

Jun 

Vorklvde 

Text 

Jui 


Pre-tax 

Matin dividends' 

pruS (£000) 

per eJub (p) 

4.050 

£2580) 

0.72 

10.64) 

6560 

(3570) 

4.0 

130) 

91 3L 

<873IJ 

- 

(-> 

1870 

(310) 

05 

(-) 

2,180 

(1590) 

25 

(1.75) 

7 

f1490U 


H 

1890 

(3,100) 

- 

(-1 

2850 

0550) 

1.2 

(-1 

381 i(601) 

0.4 

(0.4) 

62/100 

(55,800) 

2.3 

(24) 

7JB20 

(7510) 

1.05 

(0.95) 

103,900 

(149,100) 

27.0 

(140) 
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(560) 

0.9 

(075) 

15,100 

(11500) 

2.6 

(2.0) 

65,700 
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3.45 

(3.08) 

2JK0 

(7580) 

5.0 

(3D) 

8/190 

(2510) 

- 

(-) ‘ 

6540 

(7440) 

2.125 

(2.125) 

32520 

04,730) 
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(3 8) 

88L 

(461) 

- 

M 

2,650 

(2570) 

1.4 

Hfl 

1570 

(1450) 

3.5 

(3.25) 

2570 

(2,710) 

4.9 

(4 3) 
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(442) 

0.4 

10.4) 

15C0L 

O580L) 

- 

H 

2540 

(1.180) 

1.0 

(1.0) 

4500 

£2550} 

2.5 

(2.0) 

8510 

(7,400) 

- 

(-) 

51^4 

(-> 

0.9 

(1.0) 

160L 

(■) 

- 

(-) 

Z71L 

(8570U 

- 

(-) 

8,110 

(75») 

55 

(5.5) 
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1.1 

(10) 

2570 

(4510) 

1.8 

11.5) 

1430 

(679) 

0.2 

(0.16) 

4145 

(3795) 

2.0 

(3 0) 

420L 

(1501) 

- 

(-) 

1500 

(1510) 

2.2 

(2.2) 
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1.6 (15) 

3S9 

(139) 

1.1 

(10) 

- 

(-) 

1.75 

(1.75) 

2374 

(1645) 

- 

H 

4500 

(1500) 


(-) 

56500 

(43.700) 

22 

(23 

8530 

(7420) 

3.7 

(3.3) 

70,400 

(138500) 

5.4 

(5.0) 

17500 

(29500) 

1.8 

(1.8) 

19500 

(1250(0 

10 

(0.75) 

31500 (2S500) 

1.46 

(1465) 
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(188.1) 

1.3 

0.3) 

240 

(250) 


(-) 

34,700 

(33500) 

5 A 

(4.9) 

1,710 (790) 

2.75 

£25) 

498L 

(125) 

- 

(-) 

3364 

(2205) 

- 

(-) 

1540 

(970) 

1.3 

(-) 

2560 

0560) 

1.85 

n-85) 
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(131) 

35 

(35) 

734 

(7857) 

15 

(1.0) 

1,180 

(2580) 

3.1 

(3.1) 
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(205) 

0.1 

(-) 

2520 

(1580) 

1.5 

(13 
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(275) 

aoG 

(0.04) 

80.1 

(605) 

1.6 

03 

7,7001. 

(13500) 

6.5 

(8.5) 

1550L 

(-) 

- 
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1570 

(1500) 

10 

(-) 

550DL 

P5B01J 

- 

(-) 

28 

(38) 

- 

() 

1,030 

(880) 

2.5 

(2.4) 
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(358) 

a.6 

<-) 

9570 

(4570) 

2.6 

(2-5) 

1510L (3/440) 

0.4 

(1.05) 
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(511) 

45 

(20) 

7,100 

(11500) 

1.47 

(14) 

14,100 

(11, 100) 

IB 

(1.751 
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(735) 

- 

(-) 

23500 

(11.100) 

34 

(3.0) 

12&4 
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I-) 

99L 

(741) 

- 

H 

4550 

(6510) 

0.7 

(0 651 

1520 

05 80) 

1.15 

1115) 

1,15®. 

O90) 

- 

I-) 

.8101 

(15901) 

- 

H 
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028) 

- 

(-1 

1530 

(4,1 B0) 

2.3 

(245) 

4,010 

(3,770) 

34 

(33 

15570 

(21510) 

33 

(3.0) 
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027.7) 

0.65 

(0 6) 

2B41D 

00,750) 

2.8 

(3.31 

21510 

06420) 

1.6 

(1.44) 

10,000 

(8510) 

2.0 

0.7) 

- 

M 

44 

(4.1) 

1530 

(55SIHJ 

- 

(-• 

2560 

0530) 

0.45 

(0.35) 

28,710 

(21,410) 

413 

0.85) 

2,740 

(2.190) 

1.65 

(1.0) 

81400 

(126400) 

1.65 

(1-51 

B78L 

0550) 

0.75 

(0.75) 

1.460 

0510) 

33 

(3-D) 

38,100 

(24,100) 

1.4 

(-) 

428.1 

(426J) 

- 

(-) 

594L 

05201) 

- 

(-) 
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(314) 

- 

H 

5590 

0580) 

0.8 

10.45) 

10400 

(9500) 

0 35 

(0.3) 

2590L 

(7560) 

1.0 

(-) 

10/400 

(8,040) 

1.S 

(136) 

12500 

(B500L) 

2.0 
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O.160) 

2.65 
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Share price (pence) 
280 


260 — 


J Otrty (Ch lwcj) 
13.625 a 22 7. Sp L 


220 - 


RJ_ Smemoff (FD) 
15.000 at 195p 


190 -- - * - -J -A 


T.P. Srermanrr 
IOjOOO at 2720 


120 * -~l i 


1992 93 94 

Sara: TTIB InaMc: Track. Ednffcigr. 


New issues 


PINAL DIVIDENDS 

Adscene Med Tuesday as 5J) 3L5 

Adwest HngV Thursday 24 5JS 24 

Bnmnar Mond Cham Thursday 23 

Bryant B&C Tuesday - 

Codecs International Phrm Thusday - 

Dawring & Mils E&EE Monday IDE 1 3 1.13 

Rxmum & Masai BaQn Monday 8&0 740 44 

Kaggas (John) Text Monday 15 30 15 

KS Bkunerfix AH Monday - 

Logics Bps* Tuesday - 35 54 

PoJypfpe BdMa Monday - 

Sirdar Text Thureday ... 

WWttard of Chelsea AH Wednesday 15 

Zambia Capper tnv ExM Wednesday - 

INTERM DIVIDENDS 

ASW Eng Monday - 04 

Access Plus AH Tuesday £49 133 

Aggregate mas BdMa Tuesday 05 1J 

Arjo Wiggins Appleton PP&P Thursday 23 44 

Ash & Lay Eng Thursday 2.7 45 

Aspen Med Thusday 25 375 

AssooatBd Britfeh Parts Tms Wednesday 35 425 

BBA Eng Tuesday 2.1 45 

BTR Dvtii Thursday 54 75 

Bmtals ReBn Thursday 05 2.18 

Stock A&C Med Weriiesday 445 9J5 - 

Blue Crete BdMa Monday 445 95 

Booker FdPr Thursday 8.1 15.7 

Bostrom EngV Wednesday 24 4.1 

Brammer Diet Monday 525 10.75 

Brent International Cham Wednesday 15 24 

British Aerospace Eng Thursday 645 3475 

British Fittings Del Wednesday 145 245 

British Mohair Text Thursday 14 4.1 

BrAsh VHa Chem Monday 45 445 

Cakterbum HseG Tuesday 24 - 

Gandowr hirestments WTr Monday 4.75 1045 

Caradon BdMa Wednesday 24 65 

Care First HHh Tuesday 15 2-45 

Centrica GasD Thureday - 

Charter Eng Tuesday 95 205 

Christie international RtGn Wednesday - 14 - 

Coats WyeHa Text Thursday - 

Cotxtaulds Textfles Text Wednesday 4/C 1155 

Croda International Chem Tuesday 345 655 

Datrontech DU Tuesday 2.1 44 - 

Devro FdPr Wednesday 24 5.7 - 

Dewhost Text Monday 1.15 34 

EBC OtFn Thursday 14 15 

Enterprise 08 OBE Thureday 65 105 

Bpamet In tern a tional Big Tuesday 1-45 155 

FBD t Ins Monday 05335 0543 - 

Faray E&EE Monday 255 8.15 

Fisher (James) Tms Tuesday 14 1.7% 

Rich Med Tuesday 15 05 - 

Forth Ports Tims Mcmday 45 94 

Gasireii HseG Monday 15 12 

Graham Group BdMa Monday 15 18 

Haden Madellan Eng Wednesday 1-2 14 

Hall Engineering Big Tuesday 3.775 645 

Headtam DU Thusday 1-45 445 

rtghtiury House Med Monday ... 

Wghcrost Investment Trust Prop Wednesday 24 355 

Home Counties Newspapere Med Monday ... 

Independent Newspapers $ Med Wednesday 0523 0548 

Intmm Jusbtia OtFn Monday 14 25 - 

Jackson B&C Thusday ... 

Jeyes HseG Thusday - 14 

Legal & General LfAs Thusday 8.75 753 

Umeflght RtGn Thursday ... 

Uonheart HseG Wednesday - 

Meggttt Eng Wednesday 145 285 - 

Midland ind Newsp^ers Med Wednesday 14 25 

Mlnorco (J> ExW Thureday 041 042 

National Express Tms Thursday 34 8.1 

Norwich Union LfAs Wednesday - - - 

Peterhead B&C Wednesday - 

Pfttertis Text Thusday 0.75 25 

Quafceram HseG Thusday - 

RJB Mining Exta Tuesday &5 125 

Ralhbone Bruthare OtFn Thusday 44 75 - 

Retyon HseG Monday 25 75 - 

Rio Ttoto Exbt Thusday - 85 

RoyalHue Grp SpSv Tuesday - 

Royal Dutch tfV OKI Thursday 44 045 

Ryefand OtFn Tuesday - 25 

Scottish Media Med Monday 55 134 

Scottish TV a/a Monday ... 

SIbD Transport ft Offl Thursday 144 225 

Speciality Shops nop Friday 05 1.7 

%xrax-Ssco Eng Thusday 45 104 

Spmg Run BdMa Tuesday ... 

IT Group Dvta Monday 25 449 

Tudor BdMa Wednesday 043 157 - 

Urichem Hfflt Wednesday 35 55 - 

United Biscuits FdPr Thusday 35 65 - 

United News & MecQa Med Wednesday 85 155 - 

Vera E&S Monday 25 38 

Vickers Eng Thusday 2.7 45 

WSP SpSv Monday 1.1 15 

Wffiams Dvtn Wednesday 54 945 

WHscn Bowden B&C Monday ... 

Wyevato Garden Centres Rtfin Tuesday 17 2-42 

‘Dividends see shown net pence per share and are adjusted far any intervening 
scrip Issue. Repans and accoutre ere not normafy avaflable unfl about six tweaks 
after the board meeting lo approve preiminary r es u lt s. JJ 1st quarterly- 4 2nd 
quarteriy. * 3rd quarterly, t Irish Punts and pence. V Dutch Florins. 4> US Ooftars 
and cents. Th£ 1st Is not necessady comprehensive since companies are no 
longer obfiged to notify the Stock Exchange erf immi n ent announcements. 


■ Directors' share dealings 

Transaction* in own companies; 
August 20-29 1907 

Company Sector Shares 


Value No of 
0)00 c fli wete 


(Figures in parentheses ore lor the corresponding period.) "Dividends are Shown 
net pence per share, except where otherwise indicated. L^loss. T Net asset value 
per share, t Irish punts and pence, v 3-monBi figures. <J> IJS dotars and cents. & 
14 month comparative. V 28-week Agues §§ 25-week figures. J 9-<nonlh 
figures. 


Lasmo 


Nottingham Forest 
confirmed this week that 
they will be the latest foot- 
ball club to seek a stock 


market listing, writes Chris- 
topher Price. The first divi- 
sion outfit are hoping to 
attract a £40m price tag. 


Sates 

Barclays 

Daily Man & Gan ♦ 
Jacobs Holdings pic 
Mercury Asset Mngrrrt 
Ransom |Wm) 

Bulgin & 

Sainsbury (J) pic 
Seafield Resources 
Purchases 
Bulgin + 

Fairway 

First Choice Hols 
Freepages Group 


McLeod Russel Divi 20,035 29 4 

Tate & Lyle FdPr 20.000 84 1 

TR Technology tnvT 5,000 21 1 

Vega Group SSer 10.000 21 1 

Companies must notify the Stock Exchange within five woridng days of a share 
transection try a director. 

This Dst contains ad transactions (Isted and Aim), inctuoirg ev g reae of options H 
if 100% subsequently sold, with a value over Ci 0.000 information released by the 
Stock Exchange Shares traded are ordinary, unless otherwise stated. 

4= A Ordinary Non Voting Shares. 

Source: The Inwde Track. Edinburgh. 0131-473 7D7D 


Directors’ dealings 

Lasmo purchase 

At Lasmo. the oil exploration and production group. 
Timothy Brannnnd. a non-executive director, bought 10,000 
shares at 272p. unites Ian Forrest. This follows interim 
results announced in July which showed profits down from 
El 17m to £87m. The shares, along with many in the sector, 
have outperformed the market by 11 per cent over the past 
year. Lynton Wilson, a non-executive director of Tate & 

Lyle, the sugar and animal feed group, bought 20 .OOP shares 
at 4l9p, bringing his holding up to 142.036. Last December he 
bought 20,000 shares at 450p. Wilson is also a director of 
Chrysler Corp. the US automaker. 
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Why you cannot ignore 
fund managers 

It is their decisions that are largely responsible for the 
direction of the market, says Kevin Goldsteuirjackson 

A s a private inves- sellers were responsible for investment opportunities shares, generally 
tor, I tike to choose about 50 per cent of the restricted to comparatively happens is the tros 
my own deals, business. small sums. price falls and the 

selecting shares in Bat the money used by Yet, over the past decade between the prici 


A s a private inves- 
tor, I tike to choose 
my own deals, 
selecting shares in 
individual companies which 
I feel have good prospects. 
But I also have to watch 
out for news of the activi- 
ties or fund managers. 

However much I might 
like a particular company, 
its share price will move 
upwards only if others have 
similar views and want to 
bay some shares, too. 

My modest purchases are 
unlikely to have any lasting 
effect on a company's share 
price performance. 

Unfortunately, too few 
people make direct invest- 
ments in their own choice 
of individual shares. 
Indeed, the percentage of 
shares owned directly by 
Individuals in the UK Is 
well under 20 per cent. 

As a result, the stock 
market is dominated by 
City Institutions: pension, 
insurance and other fond 
managers. It Is their deci- 
sions that are largely 
responsible for the direc- 
tion of the market and the 
share price support (or oth- 
erwise) of particular com- 
panies. 

Private Investors cannot 
ignore the actions of the 
fund managers; otherwise, 
they could find themselves 
buying shares in a particu- 
lar company or sector at its 
peak, just before the insti- 
tutions start to dump their 
holdings. 

Some of the fund manag- 
ers are now so powerful 
| and control such vast sums 
that, to a certain extent, 
they are the market 
Even on the Black Mon- 
day of October 19 1987. 
when the Dow Jones index 
fell 508 points, jnst 15 fund 
managers accounted for 
about 20 per cent of total 
share sales that day. On the 
futures market the top 10 


"a- — ’ 

r. 


sellers were responsible for 
about 50 per cent of the 
business. 

Bat the money used by 
the managers is provided 
mainly by ordinary people 
investing in pensions, 
insurance and other funds. 
Although managers make 
most of the decisions, what 
they do can be influenced 
by pobHc pressure. 

If the public provides 
them with millions every 
day, that money has to be 
Invested, somewhere. It 
cannot all just sit on 
deposit in a bank. 

Investors - including the 


investment opportunities 
restricted to comparatively 
small sums. 

Yet, over the past decade 
or so, the growth of special- 
ist unit and investment 
trusts focused on the sector 
has changed the nature of 
share ownership in a num- 
ber of small companies. In 
many ways, institutional 
support can be beneficial to 
small businesses; it helps 
them to grow, so benefiting 
other shareholders as well. 

Problems can arise if 
there is a change of man- 
ager at a smaller compa- 
nies' fond and r the replace- 


Some of the fund managers 
control such vast sums that, to a 
certain extent, they are the 
market. On Black Monday, just 
15 managers accounted for 20 
per cent of share sales 


trustees of pension schemes 
- are becoming more 
choosy, changing fund man- 
agers more often than 
before. 

There is pressure on the 
fond managers to perform 
(which is partly, 1 suspect 
why so many of them now 
promote tracker fluids: at 
least they reduce the mar- 
gin by which a fund man- 
ager can be seen to under- 
perform the market). 

In the past major institu- 
tional Investors tended to 
avoid small companies, due 
partly to liquidity and 
research problems. 

It is fairly easy to invest 
millions in large compa- 
nies: sizeable share transac- 
tions are common and cor- 
porate activities are 
followed closely by analysts 
and the media. Small com- 
panies are likely to be 
under-researched, and 


ment tries to reallocate its 
assets. Selling a stake of, 
say, £250,000 to £500.000 in 
a large company might well 
have little or now effect on 
its share price - bat dispos- 
ing of such a holding in a 
small concern could seri- 
ously depress the shares. 

In the FT on August 2, 
Jean Eagles ham reported 
that private Investors have 
recently disappointed with 
the performance of small 
companies and that In July, 
for example, they withdrew 
film from UK smaller com- 
pany unit trusts in spite of 
contributing £625m of new 
money to the unit trust 
market' as a whole. 

This news made me con- 
cerned for several of the 
small companies in which I 
have an investment If a 
smaller company’s invest- 
ment trust falls out of 
favour and people sell the 


shares, generally all that 
happens is the trust’s share 
price falls and the discount 
between the price of the 
trust and its assets 
widens. 

The trust does not have 
to realise any of its assets, 
and it could even represent 
a bargain to new investors 
if its underlying assets have 
considerable long-term 
potential or it attracts a 
break-up bidder. The situa- 
tion is different with unit 
trusts. 

Large-scale selling of 
units will force the fund 
manager to sell assets - 
even If this results in a sale 
at a depressed price - 
because cash is needed by 
the trust to pay to the unit 
seller. Such sales could well 
have an adverse effect on 
the share prices of small 
companies. 

At presort, I am examin- 
ing my holdings in smaller 
companies to assess the 
nature of their institutional 
investors. If people con- 
tinue to sell their holdings 
in unit and Investment 
trusts specialising in small 
companies, then I shall 
try to find bargains among 
the investment trusts and, 
with luck, will discover 
depressed "dumped’’ small 
companies which might, in 
the long term, also prove a 
bargain. 

Another reason I follow 
the actions of certain fund 
managers is because then- 
track record is so good 
that, if they invest in a par- 
ticular company, it might 
be regarded as a seal of 
approval for private inves- 
tors to follow suit. 

I watch certain other 
fund managers for their 
"feel-good” factor. When 
they make disastrous 
investment choices, . it 
makes me feel good (or, at 
least, bettor) about my own 
performance. 
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A standard joke among 
my colleagues is the 
one about the bnlletin 
from the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation: 
“News just in. The National 
Library in Canberra has burned 
down. All three books were 
destroyed - and two of them 
hadn't been coloured in yet" 
The British exhibit a malign, 
almost vindictive attitude 
towards Australians. They 
might plead some excuse In the 
fact that some native Austral- 
ians have often sedulously pro- 
moted the' unfavourable image 
that leads inexorably to that 
quoted above- But many, on the 
other band, have tried to rectify 
the received view by making the 
world aware of the wide brown 
land's cult oral achievements 
which go beyond dwarf-tossing. 
I’m sorry, which go beyond 
some fine films and a star or 
two of the opera house. 

My son was instrumental in 
ensuring that I became blind- 


True Fiction 


The Oz factor in modern thought 

James Morgan finds that there is a plot behind Australian television series 


ingly aware of this fact only the 
other day. He is a devoted fan of 
the Australian TV crime series 
called Halifax FS. which has 
just ended artmon Channel 5 in 
Britain. The two letters stand 
for “forensic pathologist". Hali- 
fax is a young woman, fore- 
named Jane, possessed of 
comely features and shapely 
body, and thus fashioned by fate 
to play a leading role in the 
adventures of one whose life is 
spent among the criminally 
insane. Anyway, in the final epi- 
sode, Ms Halifax found herself 
confronted by two Sydney 
policemen. The boss , a nasty 
piece of work, was called Der- 


rida. His sidekick, whom he 
murdered, was Foucault 

I was mightily impressed and 
promptly called my cousin Rick 
in Woolamaroo. He laughed and 
told me that he had seen the 
same episode some months ear- 
lier while staying with his in- 
laws. As soon as the two names 
emerged, his host called from 
the couch in the lounge, “Oy. 
Ethelene, leave the dishes. You 

won’t bloody believe it They’ve 
got a pair of cops named after 
the grand old man of French 
deconstructionism and the para- 
Marxist mastermind of les eoene- 
mentsof'68 

I do not know whether every 


episode of this fascinating series 
employs such entertaining 
devices to beguile and puzzle its 
audience. Did Derrida and Fou- 
cault resonate with the plot and 
its wider societal significance, 
or was it merely a self-referen- 
tial jeud’esprit? 

You won’t be surprised to 
learn that in Australia today 
there is a weekly panel game an 
Channel 9 called Spot the 
Emblematic Construct 

This was only one fascinating 
piece of information to emerge 
from my e-mails with the Rape 
School of Semiotics and Media 
Discourse at the University of 
Queensland. Today, this Insti- 


tute concentrates on what are 
known as “soaps” by the igno- 
rant but also has time for TV 
series such as Halifax FJ*. The 
Dean, professor Alan Ste inglass, 
wrote the widely praised study. 
The Hidden Sigrtifiers of ’Neigh- 
bours', some years ago. 

I found it compulsive reading. 
In the early episodes of the cele- 
brated “soap”, he notes, there 
were two characters named 
Nunn and Miller who married 
each other. The functionary who 
officiated at the ceremony was 
known as “Priest". The mar- 
riage itself turned out to be both 
rancorous and Rabelaisian and 
gave rise to a fruitful chapter in 


Steinglass V work on what he 
called "Chaucerian analogues". 

This area of study does not 
consist of mere academic specu- 
lation ; hard-edged politics will 
intervene In the most surprising 
way. Readers will recall the last 
stages of Dynasty which in fact 
prefigured the end of the cold 
war. Steinglass says that a KGB 
double agent from Latvia, Janus 
Zwei gestalt had penetrated the 
writing team in order to warn 
the world of what was going 
wrong in the Soviet empire. 
Thus it was that a country 
known as "Moldavia" played a 
major role in the 1988 storyline. 

Within two years. Moldavia 


had emerged from the ashes of 
the USSR. Significantly, every, 
body on the Dynasty set smd 
they had neve* beard of Molda- 
via. “Zweigestalt was in fact 
making a cry for help aimed at 
any body who could make the 
link between the final episodes 
of both Dynasty and commu- 
nism," says Steinglass. 

• Australian viewers have modi 
to look forward to. Channel 9 is 
now preparing a major series 
based on a private eye called 
Roland Barthes who is able to 
break down all the evidence to 
prove that in fact nothing 
happened at all The first epi- 
sode concerns a misleading case 
of paedophilia entitled Hum- 
bert’s Echo. 

My cousin Rick's 
father-in-law. and all Woobnsa- 
roo, will he agitated. “Oohh 
mate, an existential connterfac- 
tnal subsumed in a post-modem 
canard." 

■ James Morgan is BBC World 
service economics correspandenL 


Metropolis 


Clearing 
the skies 
for the 
Virgin 
Mary 

Chrystia Freeland looks forward 
to Moscow’s 850th jubilee party 


L egend has it that 
Ivan the Terrible 
was so determined 
to protect the 
beauty of his 
young capital that he 
blinded the two architects of 
St Basil's Cathedral in Red 
Square lest they build an 
equally st unning church in 
some other city. 

Nearly 4 Vi centuries later. 
Moscow's rulers have grown 
a bit more gentle, but they 
still share the infamous 
tsar's fanatical commitment 
to making their city a world- 
class capital. Their almost 
religious veneration of 
Moscow will reach a fever 
pitch this weekend, the 
planned climax of the capi- 
tal’s orgiastic celebrations of 
its 850th jubilee. 

No detail has been deemed 
too humble and no extrav- 
agance too excessive for the 
city’s blow-out. Forget the 
crumbling grey apartment 
blocks and destitute babush- 
kas that were the stereo- 
typical images of the Soviet- 
era capital. 

Moscow's modern masters 
have planned a party in the 
spirit of the new Russia’s 
wild, no-holds-barred capital- 
ism. Luciano Pavarotti is 
planned for Red Square, soul 
singer James Brown and 
magician David Copperfield 


will be in town, and even the 
Virgin Mary is scheduled to 
make an appearance in a 
laser display on the skies 
above Moscow - a “happen- 
ing" inspired by the Russian 
peasant belief that appari- 
tions of the Mother of God 
are a sign of good luck 

Nor have the city, fathers 
scorned the small stuff. 
Thanks to the assiduous 
attentions of Moscow city 
hall - and every sensible 
businessman’s desire to stay 
in the mayor’s good books - 
each street comer, flagpole 
and shop window bursts 
with the news of the 850th 
anniversary. 

Even the fruit and vegeta- 
bles in Moscow markets this 
week have been recruited as 
civic cheerleaders; under the 
watchful eye of city govern- 
ment inspectors, street mer- 
chants have pasted 850th 
anniversary stickers on their 
edible wares. 

The historical pretext for 
this estimated 860m birthday 
bash is slender. All of Russia 
is being invited to parly 
because 850 years ago. in 
1147, Yuri The-Long-Armed, 
the city’s founding prince, 
invited his brother to visit 
the shabby -wooden settle- 
ment that was then Moscow 
for a hunting party. 

Historically significant 





only as the first written ref- 
erence to Moscow, the enthu- 
siasm with which Prince 
Yuri’s casual Invitation is 
being celebrated today is the 
work of the royal ruler’s 
modern-day namesake. Yuri 
Luzhkov, the extraordinary 
mayor of Moscow. 

The world’s great cities 
have often attracted charis- 
matic leaders of national 
stature, like Jerusalem’s 
Teddy Kolek or New York’s 
Rudolph Gufliani. but Luzh- 
kov is in a league of his own. 

A canny combination of 
Soviet-era authoritarianism 
and the new Russia's 
embrace of money, Luzhkov 
is adored by the city's rank 
and file. The mayor, who 
was reelected last year with 
nearly 90 per cent of the 
vote, has had an after-shave 
created in his honour. A 
movie based on his life story 
is currently in production. 


In fact. Luzhkov has been 
so successful that Russian 
politicians have paid Hfm the 
ultimate compliment; a 
whole new breed of Luzh- 
kov-wanna-be leaders has 
sprung up around Russia, all 
of them claiming, as the 
Moscow mayor does, to be 
above the old communist- 
democrat divide and to offer 
instead efficient governance. 

To underscore their resem- 
blance to Moscow’s mighty 
boss, many have even gone 
so far as to exchange more 
traditional Russian head- 
gear. such as the for shapka. 
for the working man’s cloth 
cap - the bald Luzhkov's 
personal trademark. 

Luzhkov has his critics, 
especially within Russia's 
highly educated, fastidious 
intelligentsia. They took on 
city hall over a gargantuan 
statue of Peter the Great, the 
tsar who abandoned 


Moscow, being erected on an 
island in the Moscow river, 
as unforgivably vulgar. 

But opinion polls showed 
that Muscovites shared the 
mayor's taste for the monu- 
mental and the chattering 
classes backed down. Burnt 
once, the mayor's critics 
have been quieter on the eve 
of the celebrations, but their 
dissatisfaction is the same. 

Driving down the Novy 
Arbat, one of the city’s main 
highways, Sasha, a bookish 
young businessman, looks at 
the awkward skyscrapers 
lining the street and recalls 
how, during the Soviet era, 
specific windows of the 
buildings were lit up to com- 
memorate major holidays. 

“Fortunately, those days 
when even the windows 
were centrally planned are 
over." Sasha says.. The words 
are barely out of his mouth 
when a new motto - “850 


years” - appears over the 
walls of the high-rises. 
‘‘Well that’s Luzhkov for 
you,” be says, with a sigh. 

Even the Muscovites who 
voted in droves for Luzhkov 
last year casually assume 
that what foreigners might 
view as extraordinary are 
simply measures the mayor 
is taking to guarantee that 
the 850th is a success. When 
the city’s petrol stations ran 
out of fuel a flew days ago. 
prompting the sort-bf queues 
Russians had hoped were a 
distant memory, the Moscow 


media speculated that one 
reason could be the mayor's 
desire to clear the city 
streets. 

In a similar vein, city 
authorities recently insisted 
that they were not killing 
stray dogs and deporting 
homeless people more 
aggressively than usual. 
Their unasked-for assur- 
ances seemed prompted by 
the widespread assumption 
that Luzhkov was again 
clearing Moscow of eyesores 
for the civic celebration. 

Yet despite the protests of 


Russia’s intelligentsia and of 
the reformist wing of the 
cabinet which is constantly 
at war with the mayor, 
Luzhkov's strong-armed, 
populist, vulgar, exuberant 
new Moscow is an apt Icon 
for post-communist Russia. 

Unlike Russia's radical 
reformers, who sometimes 
seem disgusted by their 
country's dictatorial tradi- 
tions and are eager- to 
rebuild their nation in the 
image of the west Luzhkov 
comes across as a leader 
who embodies the real Rus- 
sia, warts and alL 

He may rule Moscow as 
his own personal fiefdom. 
but that is no departure 
from Russian tradition. In 
Russia's still centralised 
economy, the capital attracts 
this vast nation’s wealth like 
a magnet - so it is Luzh- 
kov’s good fortune that he 
can simultaneously preside 
over the nation's only capi- 
talist miracle and preach a 
nationalist, faintly Soviet 
political philosophy. 

It is a paradox which infu- 
riates Russian liberals, who 
lie awake at night agonising 
over the very real poss&dlity 
of a Luzhkov presidency. 
But today, after neariV 30 
years of painful market 
reforms and international 
humiliation. Luzhkov and 
his drippingly expensive, 
unblushingly boastful 8S0th 
bash may be just what the 
nation's psyche needs. 

With characteristic bra- 
vado, Luzhkov has even had 
the chutzpah to resurrect 
Ivan-Durak. or Ivan-the-Fool, 
as a symbol of the quintes- 
sential Russian. In these 
image-sensitive times, few 
politicians would dare pres- 
ent so fumbling a figure. But 
Luzhkov, who cultivates a 
tub-thumping nationalism. 
has made the traditionally 
beloved Ivan-the-Fool the 
hero of the Red Square show 
that kicks off the weekend 
birthday party. In the end, of 
course, the Russian fool, 
assisted by elephants, cam- 
els, cavalry and St George, 
days the dragon. 


Arcadia 


Prime cuts and woolly thinking 

Karen Considine sees the sheep sorted from the horses at Priddy sheep fair 


T he morning of the 
650th Priddy sheep 
fair dawned damp 
and grey - a real 
Mendip morning, they told 
me. Organiser Robin Maine 
was having a trying time. 
On the eve of the fair, stray- 
ing horses belonging to 
gypsies had invaded the 
school and churchyard. 

Now, the rows of pens, 
which should have been 
empty ready for the 2.000 
sheep due to arrive during 
the morning, were filled 
with more horses. And the 
ram ring, from which the 
pedigree rams are tradition- 
ally auctioned, had been 
stolen. 

“We’ll have five or six 
thousand people here today. 
Nowadays they come for a 
day out more than anything, 
though there’ll be plenty of 
buyers for the sheep. The 
Mendips have a good name 
for fattening lambs - when 
they go down to the low- 
lands they do well. 

There are more and more 
horses each year, though 
nearly all of them belong to 
the gypsies, who do their 
trading around the pub 
yards. The locals aren't too 
happy about it Last month 
someone had the cheek to 
ask me ’When’s the horse 
fair?'” 

In 1348, as the Black Death 


raged through urban areas 
of England, the traditional 
sheep fair held on St Law- 
rence's Day, August 30, was 
moved from the city of Wells 
to the high clean air of 
Priddy. Four years later the 
village church was also dedi- 
cated to St Lawrence but. 
with the coming of the 
Gregorian calendar, 11 days 
were lost and Priddy fair is 
now held on the Wednesday 
nearest to August 21. 

The Black Death indirectly 
helped the British wool 
industry. It cleared huge 
tracts of land of its human 
population; sheep then came 
to be grazed over what were 
once cultivated forms. Kings 
and governments then 
encouraged the fleece pro- 
ducers during the 16th and 
17th centuries, insisting on 
the wearing of a wool cap 
out-of-doors for anyone over 
seven years of age and 
requiring the use of a wool 
shroud for every burial. 

But the days of the golden 
fleece are gone, and Priddy 
is now about prime cuts. By 
7am on fair morning, the 
trucks and trailers were 
rolling in with their noisy 
cargoes. The horses had 
been removed from the pens 
to be tethered on the periph- 
ery of the fair. Many would 
spend the day in the yard of 
one of the two local pubs. 


occasionally being whisked 
out to strut their stuff along 
the chaotic roads if a pro- 
spective buyer hove in sight 

Legend has it that there 
was once a breed of Mendip 
sheep with “fine: wool, more 
flavoursome flesh and a wil- 
der countenance" thttp any 
other ovine. At the 650th 
Priddy fair the sheep arriv- 
ing for sale were mainly 

On the eve of 
the fair, stray 
horses had 
invaded the 
school and 
churchyard 

crossbred for meat produc- 
tion- A Dutch Texel ram on 
a Dorset ewe gives a fine 
marbled quality to a leg of 
lamb and French Charollais 
crosses do well anywhere. 

Suffolk ewes are popular 
as they will countenance a 
ram sooner than other 
breeds, allowing lambing in 
time for the lucrative Easter 
market Only the rams are 
purebred at Priddy, watch- 
ing their mongrel relations 
from a lofty position across 
the road. 

I asked one hill fanner 


why mutton doesn’t taste 
like it used to. 

“Unhappy sheep, scared 
sheep. They used to be 
slaughtered quickly at home 
or in a local butchers, no 
fuss. That’s illegal now. 
They're crated miles, graded 
in one place, killed in 
another. It all takes days. 
The meat is poor and tough 
when the sheep are dis- 
tressed and terrified." 

In the sheep pens, s elling 
started briskly. First lambs, 
then ewes and finally r ams 
were sold by an auctioneer 
standing on a trailer. Sheep 
numbers were down because 
of a good trade in fat lambs 
earlier In the year, and so 
prices were up. Lambs 
fetched between £35 and £45 
on average and one of the 
rams made £350. 

Unconfirmed whispers told 
of a heavy horse mare going 
for £3.500. 1 asked one of the 
travellers, who had come 
from Limerick for the fair, 
what his people could possi- 
bly want with so many 
heavy horses on Britain’s 
crowded roads. He told me 
that a horse to a gypsy is 
like a camel to an Arab, It is 
his wealth and his identity. 

John Coimsell had 
brought 50 store lambs to 
Priddy. Tve been selling 
here all my life and my 
father and grandfather 


before me. All the local 
formers come, if not to do 
business to socialise and gos- 
sip. They all went up to Lon- 
don this year you know, 
some of them for the first 
time ever, to the Hyde Park 
rally protesting about the 
bill to ban hunting. 

“Four coachloads of us 
there were from the Mendips 
and right in the middle of 
haymaking. Most of them 
don't hunt but they are very 
concerned. The countryside, 
traditions, it is an interlock- 
ing thing, Take away the 
part the hunt plays in each 
district - offal collection, 
point-to-points. the harvest 
home, the social life - and it 
will all start to crumble." 

By late afternoon most of 

the sheep had been towed off 
by their new owners, leaving 
the green clear for the 
horses which returned to 
spend the night between the 
fiflghinp' fairground and fha 
rowdy crowds around the 
pub. 

High on the hills sur- 
rounding the “sheepfold of 
Bridie” as it was once called, 
the evening sun picked out 
ancient barrows and earth- 
works. But the ram ring was 
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